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Brighter Winter 


When skies are grey, 
landscapes bleak, the 
weather heavy, dull and 
sombre, that surely ts 








, 
the season which calls 
for colour cheerfulness. 
TWINK will help you 
to make a brave show of | , 
colour against nature's 
drab backyround, in the 
dresses you wear and in 
your home furnishings. 
The Twink way is easy. 
Follow the directions ; ; al 
carefully and delightful Tha eacatenee othe celeore ond the 
results are certain. Twink dyeing @ wonderlul seccess. But 
P; should you fail to get the de sired result 
: ' . write to Lady Di; she will either advise 

4d. & Tid. Per Packet LEVER BROTHERS senesath vente cand the quiet we her 

Of all Grocers, Chemists, Stores LIMITED for dycins, free of charge, Address; ‘ 
t 
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Are you one of those women who, from 
the moment they get up in the morning, 
simply long for the day to be done? 

Or are you one of those happier folk 
who, however much work they have to get 
through, are able to tackle it with a song 
and a smile, enjoying every moment, amazed 
at the end to find how quickly the time has 
flown? 


If you are one of the former kind, don’t make the 
mistake of imagining that your distaste for life comes 
from your mode of living—that is to say, from your 
external circumstances. It doesn't except to a very 
smal! extent. What counts is not so much the things 
that happen as the way you meet them. And that 

epends entirely on how you feel—in other words, on 
your bodily health. 


| 
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With a song 
‘\ and a smile 


Aren't you often meeting people who grumble at 
good fortune, and others who greet ill-luck with a 
grin? The difference between them is just the 
difference between bad and good health. 

Ard that’s where the “little daily dose” of 
Kruschen comes in. 

The tiny tasteless pinch you tip into your break- 
fast cup of tea has a most remarkable effect on your 
system and on your spirits. It removes all the 
clogging waste matter that has been making you 
depressed and tired. It clears your blood of all 
impurities and fills every fibre of your being with 
new vitality. It brings the bloom of youth to your 
cheeks, the sparkle of health to your eyes, the sun- 
shine of happiness to your heart. You do your 
work better and more quickly, and thoroughly erjoy 
doing it into the bargain. 

That's what the “little daily dose” does for you. 
Don't waste a single day of the new life that should 
be yours. Buy a 1/9 bottle of Kruschen now and 
start to-morrow. 


Kruschen Salts 


Good Health for 
—-) cad ae = 


necessary for healthy 

a \y~ life. Your body must, 
ot necessity, obtain 

these ingredients 

° somewhere, or you coulc 

Tasteless in Tea not _ live. Normally, 
your system should ex 

tract these vital salts from your food—meat, 
bread, fruit, vegetables, milk, eggs and so on; but, 
as a matter of fact, owing to impaired digestion, 
errors of diet, overwork, anxiety, worry, sedentary 
occupation, and many other causes, your system 
does not extract from food the exact proportions 


Q. 





a Farthing a Day 


of these essential life-giving salts. And what 
follows? Depression, headaches, or constipation, 
or disordered liver, or inactive kidneys, or rheuma- 
tism, or gout, or sciatica, or lumbago, or eczema— 
many of which arise from excess of Uric Acid, 
which is the cause of more trouble than many 
people suspect. Kruschen Salts should be your 
safeguard. Besides cleansing the body of im- 
purities gently, surely and painlessly, they possess 
a wonderful power of giving new life and vitality 
to the countless millions of cells of which every 
body is composed. Flesh, blood, cartilage, bone, 
brain and nerve are all made up of cells, and 
every cell requires one or more of the numerous 
constituents of Kruschen Salts for its healthy life. 
































Perfect Feeding is 
a Baby’s Birthright 


It is a duty to infants deprived of mother’s milk 
to see that they are not the losers, Your duty 
is entirely fulfilled when you give baby Mellin’s 
Food, for, prepared as directed, it is a wonder- 
fully successful equivalent of mother’s milk. 
Perfect digestion, delightful contentment, easy 
teething, increased weight, firm flesh with the 
lovely dimples that make a _ thriving baby 
so charming—all these results give mothers 
perfect confidence in 





Baby Winstone of Bristol. 





; Samples ani lescriplive bool: let sent } . ™ , " 4 : 
? post free on receipt of bd. in stamps. } Mellin’s Food is the food with a record; its 
; i articulars he unique“ Progress : 


Look” also sen : reputation is the result of universal experience 
MELLIN. ‘FOOD, LTD, i ae od “ae 
ONDON, S.E.15 ? of doctors, nurses and mothers. 























“SWAN 


on FOUNTPENS 


finger. 






HE. habit of carrying a “ Swan” Self- 
- filler is a wise one. Simply move the 
lever and you fill your “ Swan”’ at any ink 
supply. The “Swan” writes smoothly 
and instantly, does not blot, and is safe 
to carry in any position. 


Self-filling type from 15/- 


“SWAN” Standard ,, ,, 10/6 
INK 
for Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
all 
pens. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., 
Swan House, 133-135 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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Pappy Babies allover the world” 


In every country throughout the world the merits of the 
‘Allenburys’ Foods have been proved by thousands, 
Beneath tropical skies and under the shadow of snow- 
capped mountains, on parched plains and in crowded cities, 
strong and vigorous children are being reared 
through healthy infancy to sturdy childhood by 
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Branches at 







i 
PARIS J > N 
BRUSSELS « 
SYDNEY N 
DURBAN ° , y 
TORONTO Progressive System of Infant @ Feeding ) 

| SHANGHAI We 

CALCUTTA {| Modelled on Nature, it provides a scientifically graduated Ne 
BUENOS 


AIRES series of foods adapted to each phase of baby's developing 
digestive powers, supplying at the appropriate times the 










NIAGARA . 

FALLS,USA nourishment suited to healthy growth and development. 
Cd QverOil 

Pactorzes Send Coupon below for a free copy of the ‘Alienburys’ 
LOFOTEN Book on ‘Infant Feeding & Management’ and a sample 

& SONDMOR. of Food suited to the age of your baby. 
NORWAY 
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37 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 









will be pleased to receive, free of all charge, a copy of 
"Infant Feeding & Management’ and a sample of Food. 
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The Waters of the River Tay, 
flowing through the Works, possess 
unique natural properties which 
enable Pullars to dispense with 
the need for chemical treatment. 
Costumes and Long pag: 
: —) by use — can be 
Pullars ee cleaned, or, 
, if faded, dyed to 
postage darker shades for 
winter wear. 





Service prompt and 
efficient. No delay. 


Pullars ¢ Perth 


CLEANERS & DYERS 











The True Doctrine 
of Salvation 


According to the Teaching 

of Christ and the Apostles 
Pointing out certain popular errors 
and mistranslations of Scripture which 

throw a veil over the Truth. 

By the author of “ The Worship 


of the Dead and the Origin 
and Nature of Pagan Idolatry.” 


Price 1/6 net, postage 2d. 


SELWYN & BLOUNT 


21 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C.2. 


DOLS FLANNEL 


CURES 


RHEUMATISM 
AND NEURITIS 


1/3 and 3/- Boxes, all Chemists. 
Booklet, 


DOLS Limitep, HUDDERSFIELD. 
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RESTAURANT CAR EXPRESSES 


LONDON 


EASTERN COUNTIES 
PRINCIPAL YORKSHIRE TOWNS 
NORTH OF ENGLAND 


EAST COAST ROUTE 
SHORTEST AND QUICKEST 


KING’S CROSS ann SCOTLAND 


THE CONTINENT via HARWICH 


Full Travel Information obtainable from any L.N.E.R. OFFICE 
or Passenger Managers at Liverpool Street Station, LONDON, E.C.2; YORK; Waverley Station, 
EDINBURGH; or Traffic Superintendent, L N.E.R., ABERDEEN. 


BETWEEN 





AND 








KING'S CROSS 

LIVERPOOL ST. 

MARYLEBONE 
MIDLANDS 


SCOTLAND 




















Mr. J.M. 


HOGGE, 
M.P., M.A. 


writes :— 





66 HE greatest need of the busy public man is the ability to keep 
fit. He cannot afford to be out of touch with events, and long 
holidays are therefore impossible. During several election cam- 

paigns I have put in sixteen or eighteen hours a day for days in 

succession, and have relied on Phosferine to keep me going. I have 
found Phosferine extremely useful taken at intervals. It is easy to 
take—the tablet form is very convenient-——taken as it were in the 
stride, it keeps one in the stride. One takes one’s holiday so far as 
bracing oneself up is concerned without crying off work. That is the 
point of Phosferine—it deals out vigour and strength and recuperation 
just as, and when and where one wants it. . . . It is, moreover, as 

I have proved, a most excellent and family remedy, and parents will 

find it a health-bringing and health-keeping tonic medicine.”— 


Oct. 4th, 1923. 





Phosferine exercises real and lasting benefit upon everybody’s system, 
it invigorates brain and body naturally, and is given’ with 
equally good results to the children as to adults. The advantage 
of taking Phosferine is immediate—it makes you well and keeps you fit. 


hosferine 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 








Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Nervous Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Premature Decay Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size 














D' MACKENZIE’S | 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


For Colds, Influenza, © *!! Chemists and 
Stores, 2/-, 


Catarrh, Headaches, etc, or post free, 2/5. 
Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Ltd., Reading, England. 









For For 





Sole Manufacturers : G. F. Sutton Sons & Co., Osborne Works, King's Cross, London, N.7. 


“MAS COT Shoes 


for Every Member 
RELIABLE of the Family 














DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey and faded 
hairs to their natural colour with 


LOCKYER'S suit HAIR RESTORER 


eae ner colo 
vearance, oy € 
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_ Women’s from 21/- Men’s from 25/- - ! . 2/ Sold el 2/- 





























Leong ny. casing seaplane and setores the tura 
a It nses the scalp, and makes t most pe 
Hair Yr r 

T} “ amed Hair Restorer is prepared by the 
Hair Specialists, J. PEPPER & CO., Ltd., 12 Bedtord 

at ories, L« wodon, §.E,1, ar lean be obt ! rect f « 
by 1 or from any chemists and stores throug t the wor 
This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Erupt 

a clear po seen Five sig htest rash, faintes' 


OVERALLS | ee See ES 


supple, comfortable. For 42 years it has been the 














F W h d W Eruptions | Psoriasis Eczema | Blotches 
or as an ear Pimples Roughness | Scurf Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 
“Hercules” Overalls and Frocks, both ulpholine is prepared by the great Skin Specialists, J. PEPE 
for children and adults, are ideal for & Co., Ltd., 12 Bedford Laboratories, London, S.1 11s soli 
‘ “ . a ie battles ot 1ead #.. is can be obte ed direct from them 
everyday wear. Good colours that do hy post or from any Chemists and Stores thr t the world. 








not fade or wash away make them un- 
usually attractive, while their hard- 


wearing qualities and the excellent 
workmanship make them extraordinary 
value at the very moderate prices 
charged for them, CARPET SOAP 


OUR GUARANTEE. | CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW 


Every genuine Hercules Garment bears the rnhel . 
Mother and Child” ticket, and is guar- One Tablet will Clean a Large ¢ irpet. 
Sample 2d. Stamp. 


anteed Should any Hercules Garment 
F.CHIVERS & CO.,Ltd., 9 Albany Works, Bath 















Prove unsatisfactory in wash or wear your 
draper will at once replace it FREE OF 
CHARGE 

Most Drapers stock “ Hercules.” If yours 
does not, please send to us for patterns. 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, Ltd. Goddard’s 
Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER Plate Powder 


(Wholesale and Shipping only suppled.) Te) fe | everywhere 64 I-26 & 46 








For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 














J. Goddard & Sons, Station Street, Leicester. 
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BEDS 2 DR BBOROBE 


Ruptured ?.- 








Throw Away Your Truss! 


For many years we have been telling you that no Truss will ever help 


you. 


We have told you that the only truly comfortable and scientific 


device for holding rupture is the Brooks Rupture Appliance, and that It Is 


Sent on Trial to Prove it. 


iy you have tried almost 
everything else come to us. 
Where others fail is where we 
have our greatest success 
Send the attached coupon to- 
day and we will send you free 
our illustrated book on Rupture 
and its cure, showing our 
Appliance, and giving you 
prices and names of many 
people who have tried it and 
werecured. It is instant relief 
when all others fail. Remem 
ber, we use no salves, no har- 
ness, no lies. 


We send it on trial to prove 
that what we say istrue. You 
are the judge, and once having 
seen our illustrated book and 
read it, you will be as enthu- 
siastic as our hundreds of pa- 
tients whose letters youcan also 
read. Fill in the free coupon 
below and post it to-day. It is 
well worth your time, whether 
you try our Appliance or not. 


Remember 


We send the Appliance on 
trial to prove that what we 
say istrue. You are to be the 
judge. Fill in the free coupon 
below and post to-day. 


If in London, call at our 
consulting-rooms. Experienced 
and capable fitters for ladies 
and gentlemen, 





+r0m @ photograph of Mr. C. E: 
Brooks, inventor of the Appliance, 
who eured himsel/, and whose ¢x- 
perience has since benefited thou 
sands, If ruptured, write to-day, 


“Cured—I am more 
than thankful.” 


Vine Cottage, Sawston, 
Near Cambridge. 

It is the first time in my life that 
I have ever given anyone a testi- 
monial, The Appliance does all that 
you claim for it. 

Since I purchased one I am more 
than thankful I did it. It has been 
a blessing to me, for my hernia has 
all disappeared, and I can do my 
work with pleasure, and do not feel 
any ill effects from coughing. In 
fact, I could dispense with the Kppli- 
ance altogether but for the fact it is 
so light and comfortable to wear. 

I can recommend it to anyone who 
is afflicted, You are at liberty to 
use this letter as you please.— Yours 
taithfully, F. Wess. 


Free Information Coupon. ! 


| Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., 

| (1553F) 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. l 
Please send me by post, in plain wrapper, your Illustrated Book and full 

| information about your Appliance for the cure of rupture. | 

| UNNI is35s05aujoccsivensentennaunsnubanckereawmabeics Condadlekccoteetaiawlagenr on | 

| NAD enka dicts kiss cdacun tnelactecauinadiansSuastecions Nabil caabeat acdbcteark | 


(Please write 
| SUID <inscctnndaciissbaaesaate 














Ten Reasons Why 





You Should Send for the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance. 


r. It is absolutely the only 
Appliance of the kind on the 
market to-day, and in it are 
embodied the principles that 
inventors have sought after for 
years, 


2. The Appliance for retain- 
ing the rupture cannot be thrown 
out of position. 


3. Being an air cushion of soft 
rubber, it clings closely to the 
body, yet never blisters or causes 
irritation. 


4. Unlike the ordinary so- 
called pads, used in other trusses, 
it is not cumbersome or ungainly, 

s. It is small, soft, and pliable, 
and positively cannot be detected 
through the clothing. 


6. The soft, pliable bands hold- 
ing the Appliance do not give one 
the unpleasant sensation of wear- 
ing a harness. 


7. There is nothing about it to 
get foul, and when it becomes 
soiled it can be washed without 
injuring it in the least. 


8. There are no metal springs 
in the Appliance to torture one 
by cutting and bruising the flesh, 


g. All the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the 
very best that money can buy, 
making it a durable and safe 
Appliance to wear. 


10. Our reputation for honesty 
and fair dealing is so thoroughly 
established by an experience of 
over thirty years of dealing with 
the public, and our prices are so 
reasonable, our terms so fair, that 
there certainly should be no hesi- 
tancy in sending the free coupon 
to-day. 
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mae 's soldered the hole in the yo old chap; 
's FLUXITE that sees the job through. 
Steady, old fellow, now don't shake the ladder, 
Or we shall want soldering too. 


OLDER mends the leaks and holes 

in all things of metal, and 
FLUXITE sees that the solder does 
its job well. 


Solder without FLUXITE is like a 

bill without paste—it won't stick, 

why waste time trying to make it? 
ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell Fluxite in 
tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8. BUY A TIN TO-Day. 
Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show 
you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


It is perfectly simple to use, and will last for years in 
constant use. It contains a special ‘“small-space" 
Soldering Iron with non-heating metal handle,a Pocket 
Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc., and full instructions. 
Price 7/6. Write to us should you be unable to obtain it. 


FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, Eng. 
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For the tool-kit sf your car or motor cycle 
or any soldering a about the home. 
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ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS 


It is not what we say but 
what our patrons say of 
Vapo-Cresolene that con- 
veys the strongest evi- 
dence of its merits. Our 
best advertisement is from the unsolicited 
statements of those who have found relief by 
using Vapo-Cresolene. 

For Whooping Cough, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Spasmodic Croup, Asthma and Catarrh. 








Sold by all Chemists. 
Write for descriptive booklet No. 51 to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London, E.C.3 
eee 








President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, £.2, 


which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 
Hospital of its kind, ts almost overwhelmed with applications 
for admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: CoOL. Lorp Wa. Cacit, C.V.0O. T. GLENTON-KBRR, Se 














STAMPS 


Collectors are cautioned against new nd 
dangerous FORGERIES, of which ENLARGED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS are given 
in “THE STAMP COLLECTOR,” by _ kind 
permission of the Postmaster-General. In the 
interest of philately a copy of this journal will 
be sent free. Apply, Editor (QU.), “ Stamp 














Collector,” 25, Lower Temple St., Birmingham. 


WONDER-WORKER 


(Patented) for PILES, HA MORRH( IDS, ar ~ ~p R EC TAL 
TROUBLES. A natural, unfai ire. In 


















ing and comforting. NO DOC rok S. NO ME D Ic “INES. 
Lasts a life-time. Price 7/6. 

To be inserted in the Rectum duri ng s sleep. No d scomfort or 

unpleasantness. To enjoy good health sleep re t no man 

or woman should be without it. From all Cher 


the world, or direct from Wonder-Worker Co., Coventry House, 
South Place, London, E.C.2, with complete ix in plain 
wrappers, post free on receipt of Post Office Order for 1/6. 
Money returned if dissatished. Booklet free 








DELICIQUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
muoh stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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ISN’T IT A SHAME! 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


SPOILS HER GOOD LOOKS 





Send TO-DAY for the Secret of the 
Painless, Permanent Antidote— it’s FREE 


RE you among the unfortunate women suffering from that 
distressing disfigurement—SUPERFLUOUS HAIR? If so, 
tis good news for you that you can get rid yourself of those 

hideous ble’ mishe 3 forthwith—without the aid of the Electric Needle 
—without pain—without difficulty—and the cure will be permanent, 
The method of treatment 

hitherto a well-guarded Hindoo 
religious secret—was introduced 
into this country by the widow 


of a British officer. This lady 
was a victim of the hideous 
growths—she was sensitive 


she was ashamed to appear in 
public. Consequently every 
thing was tried to cure the 
affliction—but everything failed. 
Then, by happy chance, fate 
brought the remedy. Her gal- 
lant husband—a surgeon as well 
as a soldier—saved the life of a 
Hindoo soldier, who in gratitude 
imparted the  closely-guarded 
religious secret. He told how 
Hindoo women free themselves 
from supertiuous hair, their 
religion forbidding the m to 
grow hair on any aot of the 
body except the head. The 
officer naturally gave his wife 
the formula, She tried the 
remedy, and its success was 
Tn a matter of a day or two the treatment had done its 
All traces of superfluous hair were removed, and have never 
Thus the affliction, endured from youth 
to middie was removed quickly—-completely—permiam ‘atly 
The lady's name is Mrs, Frederica Hudson, and she will be pleased 
to convey to you her secret. She suffered for twenty years before 
the discovery, and desires that all those affiicted should be able to 





immediate. 
work 
shown signs of returning 


age, 


take advantage of her knowledge 

So write to-day. Don't waste your money on any other so-called 
remedies Send the coupo n below, or a copy of it, giving your 
name and address, and stating whether Mrs. or Miss. Enclose 


three penny stamps for postage. Then all instructious will be sent 
you and you need bever have a trace of superfluous hair again 


FREE COUPON 





for immediate use only. To 
MRS. HUDSON, Please send me your 
full ecg eg and confidential instructions to banish 
superfluous ha I enclose three penny stamps. Address 
FREDERIC A au DSON, Block K 45, No. 9, Old Cavendish 
Street, London, 1. 











IMPORTANT NOTE.—Mrs, Hudson belongs to a family hig) 
in Soctety, and is the widow of @ prominent Army officer, so 
you can write her with entire confidence.—A ddress as above. 








FOR MOTORING 
WIND.RAIN 
OR SHINE 


‘Windermere’ 
Retailed Veil 


Everywhere 
snares VEIL 1%2" post FREE 


H.W. LAKE LTD 
6 & 7, Q, REDCROSS ST., LONDON, E.c.1. 




















(SHOPPING! 
But 0-0-0-0 
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Try this, and forget all your aches, 
pains, strains, corns, callouses, or 
other foot troubles. 


You have only to dissolve a small handful of 
Reudel Bath Saltrates in a hot foot-bath and 
rest your feet in this for a few minutes. Then, 
Presto! Away go all your foot afflictions, almost 
as if by magic. 

Phyllis Monkman says saltrated water 
wonderful. The refreshing foot-bath prepared 





is 


by adding Reudel Bath Saltrates is not only 
highly medicated, but it also contains oxygen, 
an element which is Nature’s own refreshing 
and healing agent. There is no other way in 
a sa sae 


which these wonderful properties can be im- 
parted to the water. The saltrated bath has 
a truly marvellous curative action upon all 
kinds of foot troubles, immediately relieving 
them, even in their worst forms, Every 
sensation of burning, chafing and _ bruising; 
all swelling, stiffness and inflammation; any 
sort of corn, callous, or other foot torture, 
will soon be only an unpleasant memory of 
the past. Merely cutting the top off a corn 
with a razor, or burning it off with caustic 
liquids, plasters, etc., is about as logical as 
cutting the top off an aching tooth, and is 
simply a waste of time. Also it hurts, and is 
dangerous. 

Millions of packets of Reudel Bath Saltrates 


have been sold, every one containing a signed 
a aS é 


guarantee to return money in full if any user 
is dissatisfied. No question, no delay, and no 
red tape. Yet the sale is increasing daily. This 


means something, as you will understand when 
you see for yourself the wonderful effect it pro- 
duces. In packets of convenient sizes and at 
very low prices, from all chemists. 
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_UMBREL 


gant Wrap Your | E 
OLD UMBRELLA | 


in paper, tie to a board 
er stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will come 
back ‘as good as new,” 
fe-covered with our 
“ Defiance" Union and 
securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Or- 
ders 2/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
“ Defiance "' Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO, f= 


Northern Umbrella Works}. 








| BLACKBURN. 




















CADBURY BROTHERS LIMITED 
Pensions for Employees’ Widows 


Messrs. Cadbury Brothers Limited, 


of 


| Bournville, have made arrangements to com- 


plete their pension scheme by the formation 
of a fund for providing pensions for em- 
ployees’ widows. ‘This fund was started 
on a contributory basis from the 17th 
December, 1923. In the event of the death 
of an employee who has attained pension age, 
his widow will be entitled to a pension equal 
to one-half of her husband’s normal pension. 
The Fund will be supported by contributions 
of equal amount made by the Company and 
by the employees. An employee's contribu- 


| tion to the Widows’ Fund will be at the rate 
| of one-third of his normal contributions to the 





Men’s Pension Fund. 

The Company has agreed to bear the 
whole cost of the scheme in respect of periods 
of service prior to the 1 7th December, 1923. 
The Actuary estimates this cost at a sum of 


_ about £95,000, and the Company has agreed 


to pay over this sum to the Trustees as a 
Back Service Gift. The Trustees of the 
Men’s Pension Fund will act also as Trustees 


of the Widows’ Fund. 








PHYSICIAN 
Jor 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 





WRIT ~RHEUMATISM 
FREE SAMPLE INFLUENZA 
mentioning IS 


“The Quiver” 





@ephos 


PHYSICIANS THE PHYSICIAN'S REMEDY 
—ae OO 

SHE infallible remedy which 
RECOMMEND J panisies the worst. head. 
ache in a few minutes, supplies 
CEPHOS nourishment to tired and 
worn-out nerves, dispels pain 
and fortities the whole system. 
That 1S why It can be taken without fear, 
as it contains no dangerous 
you should drugs or narcotics, and there- 


fore cannot affect the heart. 


insist on 


Sold in boxes at 1/3 and 3 > by Boots 
the Chemists, Taylors’ Drug Store 
CEPHOS and all other che ne if not in 
stock at your local chemist, send 
P.O. or stamps fc wr size required, to 





CEPHOS can now be 


ae oe caraes LTD., BLACKBURN, 


tablet or powder form. u te — it to you 
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THE HOME 








WRIGHT’S 


COAL TAR SOAP 
CHILDREN’S 


PAINTING COMPETITION 


Over four hundred splendid prizes 
are offered to children in connection 
with the above competition, which is 
open to all boys and girls up to 16 
years of age. Intending competitors 
are reminded that the closing date is 
February 29th, 1924. Copies of the 
beautiful Prize Painting Book can be 
obtained free of charge from Messrs. 
Wright, Layman & Umney, Limited, 
44 Southwark Street, London, S.E.1, 
by sending 2d. 


in stamps to cover 


postage. 
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THE MEN IN THE 
LOG SHACKS. 


Picture them in their isolation and hard 
toil. There are thousands on the Western 
Prairies of Canada and in the Australian 
Bush who have gone out to make homes for 
themselves and their families. Far from 
Church or service, they run the risk of 
falling away from all religion. Yet they are 
our own kith and kin, fellow citizens with us 
»f our great Empire. Have we no care for 
them? The 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


now in its Hundred and first Year, seeiny 
the terrible need, is appealing for a 


Centenary Fund of 


£100,000 


a most modest sum considering the vast 
fields to be covered. 


What are YOU doing for our brethren 
overseas? 


Contributions may be sent to Barclays Bank, 
Lombard Street, or to the Secretary: 
9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


























ellies 
The World’s Standard of 


Quality, for over a quarter 


of a century they have 
been the favourite table sweet. 


© Flavoured with 
H Ripe Fruit Juices 


—— -- - —— 
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The Premier Pastime for the 


OSY 
ORNER 


NOVLART! A stencil process with- 
out paints or knowledge of drawing. Charm- 
ing results. Send stamp for specimen 
Novlart post card. 

Complete Outfits—2/4, 4/3, and 8/3 


HARBUTT?’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 
27 Bathampton, Bath. 
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WINDOW DRAPERY CATALOGUE just issued 
Ideal Home Decorations. 114 pages; shows New 
and Attractive ways of Draping Windows economic- 
ally. DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. Nets, Case 
seoet Hass Secoradiaan ment Curtainings, Muslins, Cretonnes, Linens, Car 

Meee PET TTe pets, Hosiery, Laces, ctc. WRITE FOR LIST to-day. 
Lau S. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM. 





Home Dressmaking and 


Millinery Made Easy 


You can now learn, easily and quickly in your 
own home, during spare time, by a wonderfully 
simple and practical new method, how to dress 
yourself and your children as well as ever before 
yet at less than half the cost you have hitherto 
found necessary. 

You can make, with your own hands, becoming 
clothes from materials of your choice. You can 
remodel last season's dresses and costumes into 
stylish new garments. You can make lingerie for 
yourself and the most charming and durable wearing 
appare! for the little ones. You can make your 
own hats exactly to your own taste at ridiculously 
low cost. You can, if you wish, prepare for 
success in the dressmaking or millinery business. 

The Woman's Institute has many thousands of 
successful students scattered over every English- 
speaking country. There are no tedious preliminaries 
for beginners. You start at once to make actual 
garments. All instruction is by post. Let us give 
you full information. It will interest you greatly. 


USE THIS COUPON 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE OF DOMESTIC 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, LTD., 
Dept. 41, 71 KINGWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy 
of your Prospectus, advising me how! may learn to: 


Plan and Make Become a Professional 
Attractive Clothes. Dressmaker. 

}Earn Money Sewing Design and Make 
for Others. Becoming Hats. 


Become a Successful Milliner. 
(1 have placed a mark X before the subject in 
which | am most interested.) 
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The Bread 
for YOU > 





ICH in nourishment 

—that is an essential, 
Digestive, too, as all good 
bread ought to be. But, 
more than this, HOVIS 
is doubly delicious—and 
appetising to a degree. 


Your Baker Bakes it. 
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Stainless ! 


One of the many virtues of 
**Rexine”™ is that liquids 
spilt upon its surface are 
very easily removed, and 
leave no defecing mark. 


** Rexine "’ Leathercloth re- 
sembles leather so closely 
that it is very difficult 
to detect the difference. 
Furthermore it costs con- 
siderably less. 


Your furnishing house can 
show you samples of the 
many and varied grains and 
colourings. 


When buying see that 
*“ Rexine "" Leathercloth is 
specified on the invoice to 
prevent substitution. 


66 bd er 
S-. 
—ye LEATHERCLOTA 





REXINE LTD., REXINE WORKS, HYDE, 


Near MANCHESTER, 


LONDON: 
42 NEWGATE STREET, E.C.1. 








Historical Footnotes 
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The Charcoal Burner: “Why, here’s poor old Willie Rufus—just got a new pair of 
DRI-PED Soles, too—they might have let him live another three years, to wear 
them out.” 





Remember three words 


say them at 
“i “ Dri-ped” Sole and } 
the footwear shop ie le gy ge 


and Save pounds a Shoes are obtainable in all ? 





. la a : styles and sizes for en, 
year on boot and shoe bills. These  { women and children, 
three words ‘“ Dri-ped-soled-Foot- i Jere, Sereno 
wear ” identify all brands of boots and: segring suf double-wear 
shoes soled with “ Dri-ped,” the super-  : @izsistomaving “Driped* 
leather for soles. | Look forthe | Dried" | 

a ms . : purple diamonds stamped : 
“ Dri-ped ” leather soles are guaranteed to wear =; @v?¥ /ew inches on each sole. 
twice as long as best ordinary leather soles of : DR/-PED “Ltd, Bolton, 


Lancs. 


equal thickness, and guaranteed absolutely water- 
proof throughout wear. Hundreds of thousands 
have proved that the passwords to footwear 
economy and comfort are “ Dri-ped-Soled- 
Footwear.” Say them when buying your next 
pair. 





Always insist on having 


DRI-PED SOLED 


THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES 












DOUBLE-WEAR BOOTS & SHOES 


Insist also on having “ DRI-PED” REPAIRS 


@ 152 
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MOULD with fruit 


Green's Chocolate Mould is most delicious and is particu- 
larly appetising when served with Stewed Prunes, Plums, 
Figs, Apples, Blackberries or with tinned Pineapple, Pears, 
Peaches, Apricots, etc. Try this enjoyable sweet to-day. 


GREEN'S CHOCOLATE MOULD 
(Chocolate Blanc-Mange) D 
Prepared by Greens of Brighton. 
















PER. PACKET 











IT’S VERY EASY TO HAVE GREASE-FREE COOKERS. 


KLEENOFF Cooker Cleaning Jelly will do the trick. Easy, quick and 
clean. Thousands use and praise it. Recommended by Gas Companies 
and Leading Stores. Ask your lronmonger, Grocer or Gas Company for it. 
10d. per large tin. Trial sample for 6d., post free from 


THE KLEENOFF CO. (Dept. S), 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C.3. 

















pieeebee! the News in eerececcces Every 


eater eee. | ask MORUPE 





th DAILY GRAPHIC 
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OSTROLINE 


“aan 











DOCTOR SAID, ‘‘GET NOSTROLINE.” 














and Edward had a touch of it, Dootor 


on, H | + fi . 
was \\ have a goat it. It isa fine preventive 
When the last Influenza scare petter ae kept it always in the house and we all use 





























said, “Get NOSTROLINE, and yor ince page guch-like things. Just a little placed in the 
—kills the germs before they can act. . 
it, and so keep free from Head Colds; gq sure re one must breathe contaminated air. Costs 
nostrils and sniffed up into the head '$ “og whe) it for you. 
only 1/3, and all chemists keep it, or ©" . 
In case of delay send P.0. or Stamps, 1/5, to OSTROL|I NE 
NOSTROLINE LABORATORIES, 730 CLIFTON, BRISTOL. aes 
IF A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE—- 
Vincent Square, Westminster, 
saves much suffering and later expense by treating the trouble at the beginning. 


catart safeguard against all disease germs. It is good 
to use it when going into crowded P!®™ a gily 8° 
rasetl aan 
THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, 
SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES! 





President’ - - - H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES 
Chairman - - - J. GOMER BERRY, Esa. 

Vice-Chairman - - Maj-Gen. LORD CHEYLESMORE, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O, 
Treasurer - - - ROBERT MOND, Esa. 

Medical Director - ERIC PRITCHARD, Esq. M.D. M.R.C.P. 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 
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You pay nothing for an Aladdin 
until you have proved its worth. 





COTTAGE 


Burns common paraffin. 
pure, soft, white light. 


or smell. 
tremel 


MODEL TRIAL 


Purely to prove to you 
the advantage of the 
Aladdin Mantle Lamp 
we invite you to test it 
for 10 days free. At 
the end of that time, 
if you are not absolutely 
convinced that it is the 
most economical light 
you have ever seen— 
just return it to us. 

‘yite to-day for full 

farticulars of our 
10 DAYS’ FREE 
OFFER 


Radiates 80 candle power 


Lights at the wick like an 
ordinary lamp and burns without noise. 

No pumping up—cannot explode. Ex- 
economical, because it burns 94 per cent. 


No smoke 


air. roved to cost less than 3d. an hour. 


GET YOURS FREE 
We want one user in each localit 
to whom customers can bereferred, 
In that way you may get yourown 
without cost. Be the fortunate 
one to write first for 10 days’ free 
trial and learn how to get one free. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
to demonstrate the Aladdin in 
territory where oil lamps are 
used. Let us show you how to 
earn £100 a month Write 
quickly for territory and samples. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES LTD., 11, ALADDIN BUILDINGS, 
136, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E.1, 
West End Showrooms: 48 Mortimer St., near Oxford Circus, W.1. 








.) You can identify your Linen by using 


JOHN BOND’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 


MARKING INK 
REMAINS BLACK AFTER REPEATED WASHING, 
FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND 18 PREPERRED) 


Remains Of all Stationers, Chemists and Stores. 6d. & 1s. 


Brack 











The New Patent 


1 SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 
lasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
Sectable. Worn monthswithout removal. 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 






HEAR 


THE R. A. WALES OO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.t 





ABDOMINAL BELTS 


In the Latest De sions. a Purposes, Special Behe made 
to Order in a tew ys, Jilustrated ( atalos 


The Combined Maternity & Abdominal Belt 


The great feature of this belt is 
that being z so woven it fits per- 
fectly under the abdomen and 
so gives the necessary support. 
There are no facings, bones, or 
buckles. It is easily adjusted to 
every figure as necessity arises, 
and can be washed. Weight 
only 40z. An ideal belt tor use 
after abdominal operations, and 
during pregnancy. 


ikea 7/6 
E. & R. GARROULD, 


Hospital Contractors, 


150 to 162 Edgware Road, London, W 2. 








Used in the Royal Households. 
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HOW TO GET RID OF 


CHRONIC LIVER, KIDNEY 
AND RHEUMATIC 
DISORDERS. 


fHE BEST WAY TO CURE THEM SO THEY 


COME BACK, ° Ly We , 


TOLD B 
Some valuable training camp secrets divulged 
by the little Welsh wonder, champion boxer. 


NEVER 


I have often been asked to explain the train- 
ing methods which kept me constantly in such 
absolutely perfect physical trim that I was able 
to win five consecutive world’s championship 
contests during a period of about one year. 

My doctor once told me 
that “liverishness,” mental 
or physical languor, 
stomach acidity and dyspep- 
sia, catarrh, backache, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, gout, 
sciatica, etc., etc., all arise 
simply from the accumula- 


tion of impurities in the 
system. No one can pos- 
sibly doubt the truth of 





this, and it is at least 
equally obvious that the one 
sure and only way to get rid of the complaints 
quickly and permanently is to clear the impurities 
out. To do this you must stimulate and 
thoroughly cleanse the organs of filtration and 
elimination, thus immediately purifying the blood 
and preventing the absorption of further poisons, 
The self-poisoning process is the direct cause of 
most serious ailments, Auto-intoxication, the 
medical men call it, but after all, such scientific 
terms as toxins, bacilli, uric or stomach acids, 
bacteria, etc., are only fancy names for common 
everyday impurities or poisons. 

To make and keep the whole body absolutely 
sound and healthy, the mind clear and alert, 
eyes bright and nerves steady as steel, simply 
drink occasionally, before breakfast, a glass of 
hot saltrated water, prepared by adding a level 
teaspoonful, or less, of Alkia Saltrates, which 
is obtainable at little cost from any good chemist. 
This produces a refreshing and pleasant-tasting 
tonic-aperient drink, which is not for a moment 
to be confused with such things as common 
kidney-irritating salts or nerve-depressing 
salines, “ morning powders,” and similar patent 
medicines. It exactly reproduces in highly con- 
centrated form the essential curative constituents 
found in the waters of the world-famous natural 
medicinal springs, and in my own case I have 
certainly proved it to be far better than a visit 
to any Spa, but without the trouble, heavy 
expense, and loss of time that such a journey 
entails. 


JIMMY WILDE, 
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THERE IS 





. 2 Cuts short attacks of 
| THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR Sey 

| S,COLDS, fh 
r) 9 . PALPITATION 
a INFLU ENZA Acts like a charm in 
- ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS O!ARRHCEA, 
: COLIC, 
HA true Palliative in NEURALGIA,GOUT, and other bowel 
4 TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM complaints 

H 


QOOOQQRQO0ORIOOOOQoOORoooRRQRR000R00> 
NO SUBSTITUTE 

Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of ail Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 
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GREY 
HAIR 


HINDES 
HAIR TINT 


tints grey or faded hair 
any natural shade de- 
sired — brown, dark- 
brown, light-brown, or 
black. It is permanent 
and washable, has no 
grease, and does not 
burn the hair. It is 
used by over a million 
people. Medical certificate accompanies each 
bottle. Of all Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers, 

the Flask, or direct, stating shade required, 
from 


HINDES, Ltd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 





























RHEUMATISM 
CURED IN 3 DAYS. 


Mr. FLORENT FISSORE, tbe well-known 
Anglo-Indian Correspondent, writes :— 
Dorset Square, London 
Sirs,— Por many years J have suttered acutely 
from Rhevmatisin whieD Jeft me unfit for wor 
and nearly crippled me, Before I commenced 
Urace I had been helpless for some weeks. 
In three days I was able to get out, and have 
since completely recovere I am now in 
much better health than for many years past 
Yours truly, FLORENT FISSORE. 
URACE, and URACE alone, can cure Rheu 
matism. It directly attacks the cause—uric 
acii—dissolves and expels ~ ig m the system 
and prevents its rea ooo That is why it 
CURES, and CUR QUICKL ¥. 13, 3- and 5)- per box from Boots. 
Timothy a, & Co, Tay lors and all Chemists and Stores, or direct from 
E Laboratori es. S77 Woburn House, Store St., W.C.1 








Healthy Women 

























especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “healthy ” Corsets, and 
the “ Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says SO. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate es of femi 

grace, theyvastlyimprove thehea ‘ith, 


The CORSET ot HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 
7/11 pair Pree 


Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders. 


Stocked in all sizes 
> <> from20to30. Made 
=) in finest quality Drill. 


Outsizes, 31 in. to 35in., 1/6 extra. 

SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 

No bones or steels to drag, hurt or break 
No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest 

7 suspenders, detachable for washing purposes. 
@ sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 


uality, with 
t is laced at 


breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder-straps. 

it has @ short (9-in.) busk in front which ensures a perfect shape 
@ is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooks& Eyes. 





It can be easily washed at home, having nothing to rust or tarnish 













These “Health” Corsets are specially re led for ladies wh 
enjoy cycling, tennis,dancing, golf, &c., as there is noth hurt or 
brent Singers and Ac tres sses will find wo: te a il assistan as they 
enable them to breathe with perfect freedom All w especially 
housewives and those en yed in occupations deman ain istant 
movement, appreciate the ‘ Corset of Health. They ‘i freely to 
every movement of the body, and whilst giving beat ity ‘of figure are 
the most comiortable Corse ts ever worn. 


iD FOR 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, 


»~2URSs .ro- “DAY. 


‘Dept. 99 “Morley House, 26/28 
Holborn Viaduct, 


London. 
E.ci 
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All MSS. submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
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BLOUSES 


ready to wear are obtain- 
able in all the newest styles 
and designs. None genu- 
ine without the neck 
eb. “LUVISCA™ 
STANDARD GUAR- 
ANTEED BLOUSES 
with the BLUE Neck 
Tab are the best possible 
value in “LUVISCA’ 
Any Blouse bearing this 
Tab not giving unquali- 


fied satisfaction will be Striped 1 Piain Per | ihe material par excellenes : 
Pereasceste immediately replaced swsnedestgns Of 1 g shades 4/655 for Shirts, Pyiamas, etc. : 
eee —————eseee ¢ 





“LUVISCA” 








is quite inexpensive, very durable, and will :f 
retain to the end of its long life the beau 
tiful silver sheen which is its chief charm 
ALL LEADING DRAPERS SELL | %277,:towty © exper: 
* LUVISCA” in the latest | Visc4,” please write 1% 
shades and colourings, including COURTAULDS, ! 


3 : 7. 83), 19 Ake vmanbury 
new cord effects, 37-38 ins. wide. (Dept. 83), 39 Alderrs a 
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THE 
Modern Home-makers’ Number 


My next issue will be a special one, particularly 
devoted to the Home. Mr. E. V. Lucas is writing on 
‘*The Eternal Servant Problem,” Mrs. W. L. Georce 
on ‘The Ideal Husband,” and Miss J. A. Sitpurn 
on ‘The Art of Simplicity in Furnishing.” 


Among the other features I hope to give an 
account of 


“How I Built My Own House” —— 
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Buy an Easy Wash Day 


For less than 1/- 


No Washing Machine. No Elaborate Process. 






No Scrubbing. No Rubbing. 
No Resin. No Injurious Chemicals. 
No Extracts. No Soda. 


No Wash-day Smell. No Stains. 
No All Day Over It. 


HERE IS THE SIMPLE METHOD 


(1) Half-fill a 6-gallon copper with cold water. 


the“Ease”’ Lady 


(2) Then dissolve or cut up finely one bar of “‘ Preservene ” Soap. 
(3) Place in soiled linen just as it is. 
(4) Light copper and let the clothes boil for 20 to 30 minutes. 


The clothes wash themselves while you breakfast—children off to 
school—clear breakfast table—clothes ready for rinsing. 


Result: Linen whiter—much whiter than usual; tea stains, fruit stains, 
etc., and even ink stains gone—Completely Gone. 


The remaining suds will wash your woollens and flannels—after that, your 
coloured things—what is left will wash your floor beautifully clean. 


ALL THIS FOR LESS THAN 1/- 


One bar of the famous ‘‘ PRESERVENE SOAP 


—7}d.- and a shovel of 
coals! Can you beat it ? 


There is a £500 Guarantee on the Wrapper of every bar 
of ‘‘ Preservene”’ Soap. Test ‘ Preservene’’ FREE. 


cd 
FOR EASE 

















t Post this Coupon for a Free Sample. Don't seal envelope 
oi 
Tue AusTRALIAN Soap Company, 
6, New Compton Srreet, Lonpon, W.C.2 
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This applies to England and Wales, the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man only. 
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The Commonplace 


You complain that your work is com- 
monplace. So are the hills, the earth, 
the stream, until the sunshine lights 
them up. The human face is often 
commonplace—until love lights the eyes. 





Drudgery attends all labour, even that of 


the man of genius. No good work is 
accomplished without irksome toil. Yet 
common clay grows the lilies. Zeal 
will brighten up monotony, love will 
lighten unwelcome tasks, a_ thankful 


pt berceive the glory in the common- 
place. 
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Town or Country for the Wintertime? 
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J J BELL 


ISS ALICE RAYMOND came out of 
the Metropolitan Bank gallant] 
escorted by the ndilineauin Sesame r. 

As she thanked him for his service there 
was a smile on her lips, but her fine dark 
In response to her 
request the lawyer stepped to the edge of 


eyes remained grave. 


the pavement and signalled, and presently 
the girl, who had come to the City in a 
bus, departed in a taxi. 

“Quee 
“took it 


The lawyer looked after her. 
girl,’ he commented to himself; 
amazingly calmly.’’ 

Some thirty minutes later Miss Raymond 
alighted at a door of a dingy terrace in a 
dull suburb. Passing through a narrow hall, 
she entered a drawing-room, the furnishings 
of which, though of quality, were sadly 

general 
appearance of the place was that of gentee!| 
poverty, 

A fragile woman with a bepow 
dered countenance, that might once have 
been pretty in a vain and foolish fashion, 
turned swiftly in her easy-chair, crying 

“Alice, is it all true?” 

“Quite true, mother. 


shabby and _ threadbare. The 


] ] 
-looking 


” 


The girl sank 
upon the couch and opened her hand-bag. 

“Was it really the great sum—the fortun 

that the letter said?” 

Alice smiled as she handed over the little 
bank-book, open at the first page. 

In a shaky voice Mrs. Raymond read the 
solitary entry 
Then she 
wiped her eyes, whispering: “Oh, it’s just 
too wonderful ! ” 

“T’ve a cheque-book, too,’’ said Alice, “so 
you must tell me how much you want to go 
on with, dear.’’ 


“To fifty thousand pounds.’’ 


[he woman held out her arms; the girl 


rose and kissed her, and sat down ag 


ain 
‘As you say, mother, it’s wonderful. And 

‘D. 0% 1) 1) 1: 

Mr. Challon would tell me nothing 


l 
} 


‘Not even a hint 


Alice shool her dark head “Somehow I 


feel I’d be happier if I knew who the giver 
was. Yet what does it matter?’ 

“T still suspect your father’s old friend, 
Mr. Jennings, though it might also have 


” 


b] 
been, 

“Please, don’t let’s go over the list again. 
I’m sure all the possible—and impossible— 
philanthropists must have had burning ears 
this morning. Mr. Challon made it per- 
fectly plain that he could answer no ques- 
tions whatsoever. The money is mine, and 
that’s all about it.” 

Mrs. Raymond continued to examine the 
bank-book, and there was silence till she 
said : 

“Alice, I had a visitor this afternoon.’ 

Possibly it was the tone of the remark 
that caused the daughter to regard her with 
quick inquiry. 

“Cyril Harley. 
mother with a smile 


Fancy that!” said the 
which may have been 
forced. 

“Cyril Harley—home !” 

“Landed the day before yesterday. Nice 
of him to call so soon.” 

“But why has he come home? He hasn’t 
been away a year.” 

‘He seems to have found it impossible 
to get employment—suitable employment 
in Australia.’ 

“Oh, really!” said Alice, a little coldly. 
“T thought he went out prepared to take 
anything.’ 

“Come, come, my dear! It’s not like you 

be hard on Cyril. And he is looking so 
bronzed and handsome”—Mrs. Raymond’s 
air could only be described as fatuous— 
“every inch the baronet he will be later on! 
| hear his uncle is far from well,” she con 


tinued lowered voice. 
Alice did not laugh. She knew her 
mother. Also, she remembered that hei 


mothe had spoken less kindly o! Cyril not 
sO many day ago. 


+ 


“T have asked him to dine with us this 


ne es 


He 
; 
ii 
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“Dine!” And now the girl smiled in 
spite of herself. 

“Something quite simple, of course. | 
leave it to you, my dear, to arrange with 
Jane. Perhaps you had better x 

“Yes, there isn’t much time.’’ Alice rose 
and moved towards the door. “You remem- 
ber, of course, that Tom is coming to 
night.” 

“Dear, dear! I had foryotten, How 
ever, I’m sure Cyril won’t mind meeting 
him again—for once.” 

The girl turned. “I don’t quite under 
stand you, mother.”’ 

Mrs. Raymond’s manner became less 
assured, “It is, perhaps, a little early to 
discuss it, Alice. Still, now that the sacri 
fice is no longer necessary... .” 

“The sacrifice?” 

“H’m! When Tom learns of your 
sudden good fortune, | feel sure that, being 
the honourable man he is, he will at once 
release you from your promise.” 

“T have not decided that I shall tell Tom. 
Besides _ 

“He must be told. If you don’t, I shall. 
Tom is a most estimable fellow, but now 
that a marriage of—of convenience is no 
longer necessary —’ 

“If you please, mother, we will not 
discuss that subject. I made a bargain with 
Tom, and I’m not ’* Alice broke off 
and laid her hand on the door. “I must 
see what can be done about dinner.’’ She 
paused. “By the way, you did not say any 
thing to Cyril about——’”’ 

“Certainly not! He knows nothing of 
your engagement.”’ 

“T meant about the money.” 

“My dear, was there any good reason why 
an old friend like Cyril should not be 
told?’”’ 

At that the girl went pale—with anger. 
But without further words she left th 
room 

In those seven vea! ince the death of het 
unlucky father, she had often been near, 
yet never so near as now, to bitter revolt 
from faithful service to this weak, ex- 
cessively selfish, trying and absurd woman 
who had borne her, 

For her mother’s sake, Alice had, a year 
ago, discouraged the inefficient but attrac 
tive and well-connected Cyril, and_ six 


months later, accepted the wealthy but 


homely and self-made Tom, telling him 
frankly that while she ked him well hie 
lid not love him Po which Tom ha 
replied with h low, grave nod and he 





Alice, for I know, whateve 
always be honest with me.”’ 





developed steadily as the weeks went 


Raymond was 


doubled her liking, 


But could she love 


was coming to-night 





excited her so little. a 
to marry Tom, the money scarcely matteret 
Had she not been going to marry Tom 


especially now 

For now Cyril was come 
yr two they would touch han 
Had she really cared 


been discreet for once, Why had her moth 


asked Cyril for 


mother’s that cou 


no! Her mother had not really meant any- 
thing so dishonourable; she was not herself 
to-day; the windfall had been too much for 
ner. . 

So Alice tried to believe as she busied 
herself in the preparations for dinner. 

The guest arrived a little before his time, 
and Alice’s entrance into the drawing-room, 
after a hasty toilet, interrupted Mrs. Ray- 
mond in a somewhat pompous dissertation 
upon the establishment she intended to keep 
up as soon as she and her daughter were 
ready to remove from their present in 
sufferable quarters 

Whatever Alice may have felt at the sight 
of Cyril, it was plain that his admiration 
for her had not failed in absence. He was 
certainly a fine-looking fellow, and one who 
could carry a lover-like air without sug- 
gestion of the ridiculous. His congratula- 
tions to Alice on her good fortune were 


delightfully natural. 
“Though,’’ he added, “I dare say you'd 


like to know whom to thank.”’ 

“My poor husband,’’ put in Mrs. Ray- 
mond, “had many wealthy friends who 
esteemed him greatly. No doubt we shall 
learn the truth in time.’’ 

“No doubt,’ murmured Cyril, who may 
have been excused thinking that this pai 
ticular wealthy friend had been a trifle slow 
in expressing his appreciation of the late 
Mr. Raymond. 

Happily Mrs. Raymond was never con 
scious of the fatuity of her own remarks. 
Now she turned to her daughter. 

“But it seems that our dear Cyril is also 
to be congratulated. He has come home to 
the most brilliant prospects!” 

“That is splendid, Cyril,’’ the girl said 
kindly. 

Cyril made a gesture of modest repudia- 
tion. 

“There is a possibility that I may join 
my successful cousin in business; but for 
the present all that is between ourselves.” 
He gave a little sigh, glancing at Alice. 
“How good it is to be home again!” 

And Alice blushed, for she had caught 
her mother’s faint, knowing smile, and Cyril 
felt that perhaps, after all, he had not lost 
so much by absence, 

For once Jane, the general, did the right 
thing at the right moment by announcing 
dinner. 

Sse 

At half-past eight Tom came in. You 

would have fancied that he had been pre 


N 
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pared to see Cyril there; but Tom was a 
man who always seemed to be prepared. 
His greeting to the young man was pleasant 
if not effusive. He hoped Cyril had had a 
good trip and so on. Then he seated him- 
self beside Mrs. Raymond, apparently not 
noticing the other’s rather obvious intent 
to keep possession of Alice. And so, before 
long, Mrs, Raymond got her opportunity of 
informing him of her daughter’s windfall. 

“Tt must have been a bit startling,’”’ was 
his only comment. “I shall congratulate 
Alice presently. Yes, it seems natural to 
suspect—if one may use the word in such 
a case—your husband’s old friends, Mrs. 
Raymond. And were there no conditions at 
all?” 

“None whatever. So you see”—with a 
furtive glance which did not escape him— 
‘it makes my dear Alice quite”—a giggle 

“quite independent.”’ 

“Quite independent, as you say,’’ he said 
quietly. 

“He must have been a very wealthy man 
to have afforded such a magnificent gift.’’ 
Mrs. Raymond was wondering whether 
Tom’s business was worth anything like 
£50,000. 

Tom nodded gravely, but said nothing. 

After a little while she referred very 
sweetly to Cyril’s return, “We were so 
delighted to see the dear boy again. He 
had several splendid offers, I believe, in 
Australia.”’ 

“Tndeed ! 
perhaps? ”’ 

“Oh, it wasn’t that. I understand—but 
strictly between ourselves, you know—that 


Climate didn’t suit him, 


he will shortly join his rich cousin in busi- 
ness. Of course, as we know, the baronetcy, 
when it is his, will not mean a great deal 
in the way of money; but by that time, I 
feel sure, he will have made a fortune by 
his own exertions.’’ 

It was impossible for Alice to avoid heat 
ing some of her mother’s talk, and rather 
abruptly, much to Cyril’s chagrin, she pro- 
posed bridge. 

Mrs. Raymond, satisfied that she had 
sown all the seed necessary, and sown 
it deftly, 
sently the game was in progress. Possibly 


promptly agreed, and pre- 


she was the only person who found much 
interest in the cards. As the time passed 
lice began to regret her suggestion. It 


looked as though she and Tom would not 
vet a word together. And so indeed it came 


to pass, for when Tom rose to go, Mrs. 


Raymond, with unwonted alacrity, rose at 


es 
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the same time and insisted on seeing him to 
the door. 


Cyril did not waste the opportunity. His 
hand fell softly on the girl’s. 

“At last, Alice!” he whispered, “What 
long empty months they have been! Tell 


me, dear, that you have missed me just a 
little.” 

Gently she withdrew her hand. “If you 
don’t know, Cyril,’ she said steadily, “I 
ought to tell you that I am engaged to be 
married to Tom Landward.”’ 


1¢€ 


Whether Cyril knew or not, his acting 
was excellent; his dismay was perfectly 
done. The girl felt sorry for him, though 


she now realized that she was not sorry fot 
herself. 


her might have told vou,’ 
have 


l thought mot 
said. “We 


nearly six months.”’ 


she been engaged for 
“And you have allowed me to go on 
hoping ; 
Her frown checked him. 
right to say that, Cyril. 


“You have 
\ There was nothing 
between us when you went away. I had 
even refused to , 

“You knew for 

“T did not. 
tol anybody, 


no 


to 
I 

If I fancied you really cared 
thought it [ 


write you. 


cared yvou.’’ 


I was for Ruth 


Winning 


‘Nonsense!” He paused. “Alice, I don’t 
believe you honestly care for Tom Land 
ward. He’s not your sort. 

“You have no right to speak to me like 
that.’’ 


“Tt’s your mother’s doing,’’ he went on, 


losing control. “He got heaps of 


money, of while I da 


course, 





“Hush! You forget yourself she got 
up—“and I must ask you to excuse me.’’ 
“Wait!” he cried, springing after her. 


‘Listen, Alice. the 


thought of you 


that back fr 


brought me om Australia. If 
this arrangement with my cousin comes 
off——”’ 

She looked him straight in the face. “I’m 
sorry, but I can’t believe you,’’ she said 
rently, and went out, almost running into 
her mother. 

“Where are you going, Alice ?” that lady 
brightly inquired 

“To bed.’’ 

It was a jar for Mrs Ravmond, but she 


recovered quickly and rejoined he dis 
comfited young m; 


“Why,” he 
that 


in. 
asked 


warn me Alice wi 


ward?” 


“My dear bov, I’m so sorry, but it di 





seem worth troubling you about. Mr. Land. 


ward is going to give Alice her freedom. 
You see, I put it to his honou 

“Oh, I sav!” exclaimed Cyril, amazed at 
a frail woman’s hardihood “And do you 
really think she will take her freedom? 

“Why, naturally! The engagement was 
not one of love on my daughter’s part, 
which he perfectly understood. Of course, 
Alice would not break it of her own 
accord.”’ 

“TI suppose not.” Cyr frowned at his 
unlighted cigarette. “AIl the same, I wish 
I had known of the enga Said 


yrement. I 
something to Alice just now that "7 

“Won't Mrs. Raymond 
interrupte ‘But now you must 


do any harm,” 


1 cheerfully. 


have a little patience, you know 
“Am I to understand, Mrs. Raymond” 
; : 


he stammered slightly—“that you are on 
my side?” 

“Sit down and light your cigarette,’’ she 
said, and seated herself. “We must have 
a little talk, you and I, about—about this 
fifty thousand pounds.” 

sso 

The morning post brought Alice a letter 
from Tom. 

“My DEAR ALICE,—The change in your 
circumstances compels me_ to reconsider 
things. We have always n honest with 
each other ] 


, and | know that you will not 


misunderstand my bluntn 


W Since | 
first knew you, my desir as been to do 
what I could to give ness. Six 
months ago it seemed 1 serve 
you by offering myself and world yds, 
and you accept | nie na I I K 
quite clear to me why \ 1 did so 1 then 
hoped that this service m ead eventually 
to your happiness,as we s mine. Now I 
have my doubts. You ve be m l 


1 
denly independ 


ent in ( se ; 
your outlook must have changed Would 
it be fair to keep you to ) 1in made in 
such different circum I s six months 
igo I tear not And I 1 \ n 
offer you back your | t willingly, 
you may believe, but fo ] he know- 
ledge that you n I | thing 
» me than eve1 vas B I can st 
serve, remember that | in nd always, 
ys > { 1] 
= lward.”’ 
P.S.—I am leavin ext week South 
\merica, and may, | make 
extended trip.” 








* About an hour later the lawyer apologetically inquired if he might 


have the use of his room, as clients were waiting "“—p. 
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It was a shock to Alice Raymond; it was 
also a revelation. As in a flash she knew 
that Tom, and no one else, was the man 
for her. Well, she would soon reply to his 
letter, she told herself, and, breakfast for- 
gotten, sat down to do so. 

And yet it was not so simple a matter. 
After last night, what could she say, with 
out reflecting on her mother’s conduct, that 
would convince Tom, once and for all, of 
her loving desire tc abide by her word and 
bargain ? 

She knew his nature by this time, and she 
must, somehow, make it absolutely 
that she was not acting under any mistaken 
sense of honour. No room for any sort of 
doubt must be left. She must prove to him 
that the windfall was no influence one way 
or another. 

When at last she rose the paper was un- 
touched, She went upstairs, dressed for out 
of doors, then entered her mother’s room. 
Mrs. Raymond was breakfasting in bed, as 
was her custom. 

“My dear, where are you going so early?’ 
she asked in surprise. 

Alice handed her 

She read it carefully, nodded, smiled, and 
said : 

“Very honourable indeed; but just what 
I expected.”’ \nd she looked at her 
daughter as though she expected the girl to 
fall gratefully on her neck. 

“Mother, I hope you will try to take it 
’ said Alice. “It will be the first 
time I have ever run counter to your wishes, 


cleat 


Tom’s letter. 


calmly,’ 


but the thing has got to be done. I’m going 


to the City to return that money to the 
lawyer.”’ 
And with that she left the room and a 


speec h. 
office she telegraphed to 


woman deprived of 
From the nearest 
Tom: 


“No change in circumstances.—ALICE.”’ 


<sSe 
“Really, Miss Raymond,” 
lawyer, staring at the cheque, 


said the 
payable to 





himself, for the sum of f50,000, “this is 
beyond me. Of course, | must inform my 
client of your rejection, but I fear he will 


be hurt, to put it mildly. Can you give no 
reason at all for the rejection?” 
‘Just say that I’m infinitely g 


unable t 


accept—and uld you 
get it settled at once, pleas Perhaps you 
could phone? ” 

‘I will do so because I must,” the lawyer 
said, rising reluctantly. “No, I w 
a note by messenger, Cou 
here in one hour?” ’ 


In one hour,’”’ assented Alice who was 
dying to get home in case there should be 
a reply from Tom. 

On het 


late, she was shown into the same room, but 


return to the office, not a minute 
the lawyer was not there 


A younger man was standing by the 
window; he turned at her entrance. 
“You!” she 


“Just me,’’ 


cried, all blushes. 

said Tom, also ruddy, 

each other, til 
Alice.’’ 

yuu here, Tom?’ 


And then 


And then they gazed at 
Tom said: “I got your wire, 


“Yes: but 


He went redder 


but why are 
than evet. 
dawned on her. 

“Oh!” she exc 
do it?” 


laimed 


“Forgive me,’’ he answered, taking 

‘I had heard that Cyril was du 
and | 
ou that I 
risk of your happiness. I-—I simply wan 


hands 
home, had got 1 UT » much f 


\ couldn’t have taker 1 at 

to give you the chance of I free and 
hoosing for yourself, 1 
“But all that money. 
“Let 


of later 


your mother have it—now instead 


and never speak of it again 
There’s only one thing I want to heat 


” 


say. 


About 


timidly and apologetically inquired if 


an hour later the lawyer knocke 


might have the use of his room, as client 


were waiting. 





Look out for . : 


THE MODERN 


HOME-MAKERS’ 


NUMBER 


of “THE QUIVER” next month 
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‘Town or 
Country. for the 
Working: Girl? 
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OLIVE /HOCKIN 


This is not the time of year for a country-life article, but read this and 
see if the country is not without attractions even now. 


N these months of dark wintry weather, 
when the town girl trudges to her work 
each dav through fog and slime, how 
many there must be who look back regret- 
fully to the long-past and all-too-short holi 
day, when they were away in the country 
with green things all about and clear skies 
overhead. Just a single fortnight in the 
year, with perhaps a bank holiday and a 
week-end now and again—and the rest of 
the three hundred odd davs spent between 
walis, creeping from one roof to another 
through clouded, dirt-laden air. 
Why do we all endure it? “Because we 
must! ” is probably the answer of those with 
Ving to nake 


\nd the possibility of 


a 1od anvwhere but within 
those inadequate ventilated boxes we call 
ISscs, shops ) offices does not occur to 
1 
them, 


Not for Summertime Alone 


The majority of town workers, indeed, 
em to forget that the outside world goes 
nm even after the summer holidays are over. 


(he country, so they think, puts up its 


lutters like the caside hotels, and goes to 

eep until they see fit to come back again. 
But on the and, in the depths of the 
countryside, far from shutting up shop with 
the departure of the holiday-makers, it is 
then that the vear’s work begins. Harvest 
is over, roots are stored under cover, and the 
farm ets busv, ploughine and working 


< 


mn 


his land and sowing his winter corn. The 
sooner after harvest the better, for then the 
grain will root and sprout and be well above 
ground before the winter cold checks its 
growth. Gardeners, too, are hard at it, 
working, trenching and manuring, making 
all ready for the spring; and even in the 
stock yards winter keeps all hands at work, 
for there is scant pasture in the open, and 
food must be carted and carried for every 
hungry mouth. 


Beautiful in Winter 

Nor, indeed, does the beauty of the 
country take flight with summer. August is 
a stagnant time of vear, when grass withers 
and flowers run to seed, and al 





s dusty and 


colourless. But with the coming of autumn 
out breaks once more a rampage of life and 
colour such as August never sees. 


Perhaps it is merciful that so few realize 


how, once outside the town, the heavy 
November fog is more often than not just a 
glistening morning mist unveiling a day of 
gorgeous sunshine, The beauty and colour 
of those days that follow the dew-drenched 
mornings of autumn or the brilliant, crystal 


clear ‘rosts of winter can hard 


lv be believed 
or conceived by the dwellers in dark city 
streets. 


The Way of Escape 
But this is not written merely to taunt 
prisoners who cannot escape. To some ex 
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tent we are all masters of 






















our own fate, and it 

possible, even in these days, 
for those who want it to find 
work in the open. The 
capability of the majority of 
girls who went “on the 


land” during the war was 





admitted all ovel the . 
country. That they are 
wanted still is evident, for 
in any agricultural paper 
even now may be seen ¢ 
advertisements for “land 
girls”; and there are many 
who have never given up 
what was begun only as wal 
work, and prefer the work 
. 








Would you rather go to work through foggy, dirty streets in town, or find your 
labour in the open country—beautiful still, though winter? 


to any employment they could find in a yf a woman's phy yr heavy 
town, work kixperience, | ‘ _ tene ti 

that physical strength is 1 e a matter of 

The Question of Woman’s Capacity  |yecd than of sex. In ou breed 

Always, of course, comes up the question of horse yme—both il I fer ( ire 





TOWN OR COUNTRY FOR THE WORKING GIRL ? 





bred for speed, some for showiness, others 
for heavy draught work, and others again 
for general utility—strong to draw and fast 
at that. 
same. 
who—from their build, if nothing else— 
could not stand a day’s work in field or 
garden, much less six days a week the 
whole year long. But there are others— 
women as well as men—who take to it 
naturally, and enjoy their lives as much as 


With ourselves, perhaps, it is the 
There are men as well as women 






















any other worker may 
do, It is character, 
temperament and habit 
that go to make a suc- 
cessful tiller of the soil ; 
and given the requisite 
physique and an innate 
love for the growing, 
living things that are 
the fundamentals of the 


life, there must be 
many now tied to un 
congenial pursuits who 
could do better in the 
open. Nor is the idea 


; 


of women working out 
of doors any new 
fangled fad or tem 
porary war measure. In 
earlier times, and even 
now among primitive 
women took, 
and stil] take, a greatel 
share of outdoor work, 
not only in harvest time 
when men are pressed, 


+1 
peoples, 


forty years ago. 


+ 
/ 


but as a regular occupation all through the 
year, 


Woman’s Province 

Field labour, however, is by no means the 
only opening for girls in the country. On 
the farms it is, perhaps, in dairy work and 
the care of stock that they have best proved 
their value. Care of animals does, indeed, 
seem to be a woman’s province, especially 
the rearing of the unending succession of 
little new-born 
things — little 
pigs, calves, 
chickens, and all 
the rest of the fas- 
cinating arrivals 
of the spring. 
Few men_ have 
either the time or 
the patience to 
rear some timid 
or backward 
member of a 
family; _ often 
they will just let 
the weakly die 
rather than be 
bothered with the 


**Women on the land” did not originate with the war: this 
photograph of a working woman on a farm was taken about 


Above: the modern woman poultry-keeper 
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The dairymaid of old— 


extra care it needs. But there must be few 
without the latent mother-instinct 


that will cherish most those that cannot help 


women 


themselves. 

1 have seen, time and again, some re 
refuses abso 
“Cuff the 
leave it to 


fractory weanling calf who 
lutely to suck from the 
little 
come to its senses! 


But the 


pail. 


brute on the head, and 


was the policy of the 
cowman, 


land girl, overhearing, 


took in hand the shrinking little creature, 
and with compassion and infinite patience 
taught it the strange new way of drinking, 


giving it thereby a good start in life. 


The ‘‘Curate’s Pig ” 


Among a litter of little pigs, again, every 


one will have noticed one at the tail of the 


family, perhaps half the size of the rest; 
the “curate’s pig sometimes it 1 called 

onside red, apparently , suitable nly for 
contribution to the church!). If not given 
away, sometimes it is even killed by the 


owner as being not worth itskeep. Usually, 


} ’ 


howeve r, it is merely the itest born, and by 
the time it arrives in the world the large 
family of brother and sister are viworous 





youngsters, pushing and struggling ana 
sucking at the mother’s numerous breast 
What 


as it ts, ol 


chance has the new arrival, all limp 
struggling against them? A 
little patient overlooking in the early days, 


just to see that the last born gets its full 


share of milk, may make it in the end as 


fine a pig as any member of the family 


Dairy Work for Women 
Dairy work is also a popular department 


with women. Is not the “milkmaid” 


subject hallowed even by tolklore ana 


song? Yet in the last century all that 
tradition seems to have died out; and when, 
during the war, women and girls found 
their way on to the farms, conservative old 
hands wouid shake their heads in horro1 
“Taint fitting fur a maid,” they would say, 


] 


“work like that, going down about the yard 


wi’ the men; over their boots in muck, an 
allt” Yet it 
it. Milking, buttermaking and care of th 
dairy all need cleanly ways and deft hands, 


as Well as strength for handling buckets. 


is fine work, all the round of 


The Farmer’s Wife 
Perhaps the fullest life and busiest caree! 


that is open to a woman is that of the 


farmer's wife. Indefatigable she must be, 


capable and deft, cheery and human, ready 


to turn her hand to whateve1 


whether it 


comes up, 


| hen or 





ec an ailing as 
labourer, with dinners to cook, rooms 
clean (often where muddy be are in an¢ 
out all day long), household washing t 
cope with, baking, churnin cheese-making 
and bacon-curing ind all in addition, pe 
haps, to bearing, rearing and tending t 
needs of her own children If the long 
day's work were written down, the det 
would stagger the imagin n \re tl 
not hundreds and thousands of en wi 
consider themselve ful cupled t 
supervising a house—orderi the dinner, 


! 
shopping a little, a little sewing, with 
visit or two in the afternoon and the even 
ing for recreation 

Even the girl in once Ol he ~ Wi 
and Sto} al 1X, 


begins at nine 


Saturday afternoon and Sunday to hers 


is a lady of leisure ympared 
farmer’s wife Her wor never endet 
Yet amon the cheerful, kind peo} 
this world I know none happ I 
mtent with their vocation than yryie 
these wives of working 
One | have in mind I ec now a used 
to know het andins er the great, old 
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fashioned hearth, frying bacon for her men- 
folk as they drop in one by one, a, jest and 
a greeting evel ready, wresting a smile 
from the surliest old grumbler who takes 
his seat at her well-spread board. For all 
the work she got through, never too busy 
to bake an extra loaf or a cake, to stop and 
pass a friendly word, or even to put on her 
prettiest frock and make a treat tor some 
children with an afternoon’s jaunt by the 
sca. 

For those who long for country life, and 
have some capacity for using their hands, 
there are openings of all kinds still to be 
found. 


How to Set About It 

But how—the city girl will ask—how can 
one set about it? The usual answer is to 
recommend some three years’ training at 
an expensive school of gardening or agri- 
culture. My own ex- 
perience is that it 1s 
possible to learn as 
much, if not more, by 
working, watching 
and talking with 
country folk, to whom 
the life and work are 
second nature, than 
by any school teach- 
ing theoretical o1 
practical. If a girl 
be set on finding work 
in the country, let he 
study local provincial 
papers, and watch fo1 
advertisements. Offer 
at first to work for 
her keep alone, be 
prepared to put het 
heart and mind, as 
well as her muscles. 
into the job; and once 
on the spot, keep eves 
and ears alert, learn 
what she can and 
help where she can 
Then having secured 
a footing and proved 
her value, she can make her’ own 
terms 


Getting Experience 
Even if a girl have some capital and 
ambition to launch out on her own, thi 


no bad way of getting experience and first- 
hand information which will stand her in 
good stead, 

Reading, of course, will supplement the 
practical work, but can never replace it. 
Rules and theories break down again and 
again in face of the number and _ variety 
of exceptions they meet. The more one 
learns about animals and _ plants, and 
even the land itself, the more one finds 
individuality instead of type—individuals 
that need a sympathetic understanding 
more than any theoretic system. To 
wrest a living out of the land is, in fact, 
more of an art than a science, and the 
subtle differences, character, soil and 
weather acting and reacting on each other, 
with often wholly unforeseeable results, are 


apt to defy the most carefully framed 


theories based on scientific research. Here 
will come in the woman’s reputed “in- 





—and four jolly land-girls of to-day 


stinct ’ if she learns to use and trust it. If 
a girl has the will and the strength and the 


love for it, let her take her courage in her 
hands: she can safely turn her back on city 
streets and make good in the country if 
he wil 
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N the course of her 
msultant Maria Heming 
Wav invariably found that her 

1 out to be the 


adventurous career 


most 


unpromising cases turne most 
interesting. One might take, instance, 


the case which was filed among her records 


unde the heading of “The Mainwaring 


2.) 


rmADY 
The client who brought 
‘ | 


Miss Hemingway 


n touch with that case was apparently the 
last person in the world to be associated 
with anything unusual or startling One 
would have credited Miss Bantock, of the 


no troubles more comp] 


Church Sussex, W 


ted than a broken 


an inroad of slugs on 


china ornament, 


: : 
her flower borde She was: ttle, pl 


Imp, 


soft woman, dressed in a 
flowers | hat 
tidy grey hair. Het 


al pac a Coa 
| 
‘ 


perche 


and skirt, with a 


hood , s 
slightiy askew on her un 


expression was transparently kind, and he 
manner flurried and anxious She came 
under her own nam¢ 

“When I received your lett she ex 


plained to Mis Hemineway, 


me to send my five-shilling fee to Dr 
Barnardo’s Homes, I fe iat I was dealing 
Wi h sO eone | | l ot sib] 
insult b sing an ine 1 

Th instit n t ) S 
ested \lis llemin m n is ( 
vured « ( Ne 1¢ 1ewe 
v i 
rT ( ‘ n ( 

mi n ) ‘ 





No3TheCase of the 


Mainwaring Baby 


bey ) 


SG 





Anne Weaver 

(Author of **‘ Nine Parts of the Law,” &c.) 
School and the youngest tots in the G.F.S 
sewing circle. In fact, it’s a t a baby 
I’ve come to consult you to-day—-a dea 
b VV baby in my Vv 1g \t east, { 
in I 
at v I 
Nobody ( t eV 
Te) 1 1 VE 
ba ¢ . \ 
secn ng ( 
line in the arder t 
d n't ‘ ua ] \ na ( } 
the é lo r | Oo! ( 
= . 

Her tone asa s \ 
Ilem Way, not q e ( ( f 
expt ted to express a n 
the baby was ingin n ( nt P 
the <« othes presse 1 Cake n he ) 

nd murmured something en ’ nd 
vague 

‘You see, | ike a | ‘ te 
baby’s mothe hy M s Bant k wi 
“My siste r, who’s married 
just outside Colchester, wrote and asked 

) She’s an extremely nice t 
m the he | mean niy beha 
rddly hat I lt n n De ( 
natte and I fe 1 
way, ) t worrik I O 
] 
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“Hadn't you better tell me all about it 
from the beginning?” Maria Hemingway 
suggested, “Starting from the reason why 
your sister wrote and asked you——” 

" “To be kind to Lydia,’’ Miss Bantock 
finished her sentence quickly. “Yes, that 
would be best, of course. You see, Lydia 
was my sister’s housemaid, and they were 
all so fond of her. 
girl, and so obliging and cheerful. That 
doesn’t it? A smiling 
But I don’t sup 
ainwaring would have 


A very superior type of 


goes a long way, 
face, don’t you know. 
pose that Major M 
cared whether she smiled or not; men don’t 
care, do they, when a girl’s so beautiful that 


people turn and stare after her in the street. 
Not that she liked that sort of thing, poo1 





You couldn’t have met a more 


modes a1 
Once more Maria Hemingway intervened 
and firmly led her client off the 
“What has this Major Mainwaring to do 
Wi of ee she « sked 


1 b 
“Oh, he’s the man she married,” Miss 
Bantock said simply. “One of those amaz- 
ing war romances, you know, Everyone 
thought it a wonderful match for a girl like 
Lydia; but 7 think it was a very unfortunate 


one, and she’d have been much happier 





th the young farmer who was courting 


her when 





was my sister’s housemaid 


a most respectable young man, so everyone 
said, even though he was terribly jealous. 
But there ’-——her t ansparent face showed the 
utmost depression— “you never know, do 
vo 

‘You don’t!” aereed Miss Hemingway 
heartily. “How did she meet her husband? 


: é ; . 
When she was in domestic service? 


Government oftice durine 





the war,’ Miss Bantock explained “She 
Was a messer rl. She would go and 
do wv work, like so many other girls who 





{tt good places for iobs which they weren 


ever enough to do reallv well in (nd 
now the silly creatures won’t take up the 

1 work again, though I always think 
domestic service must be much more com 
fortable han tl e horrid bare offices and 
( wade i MN “4 

‘Much MM Hemingway } Led 
nothe hastily ‘put Lydia. I 
ithe ( She didn’t need to | 
) Ise | n 

Shes e lady ; 

et mut she d | 

et ( ir 

in | i 3a i\ ) { 


do all the work yourself when it isn’t neces- 
sary. And now she’s all alone in that 
cottage—and it’s a lonely cottage, up a sid 
lane—she and the baby 
there at all.’”’ The doubt and anxiety in het 
voice deepe ned. 

“But why shouldn’t it be?” Miss Heming 
“And isn’t it quit 
easy to find out whether it is or not? Can’t 


you go and call on her?” 


if the baby is 


way asked practical 





‘Oh, yes; but she won’t answer the door,” 
Miss Bantock said. “And that’s so peculiar, 
you see, because she was quite eager to be 
friendly when she first settled in about eight 
months ago. She even talked of old days 
of her ewn accord—the times when I’ve 
stayed with my sister and tipped her half a 
crown when I went away—Lydia, I mean, 
not my sister. There wasn’t any 
about her, But——” She broke off, knit 
ting her brows. 

© Ves?” 


“Well, she wasn’t happy, poor girl; | 


se prid 





could see that. She adored her baby—th« 
dearest little fellow, rosy and happy and 
blue eved b It she was afraid of her hus 
hand, and I’m not surprised. I never liked 
Richard Mainwarin he’s hard and selfish 


a) 





and ambitious, the last man in the world to 
make a success of a marriage like that when 


once he’d got over his infatuation It was 
sheer infatuation, of course, and it died 
almost at once. ] gathe red that he was 


ashamed of her, beautiful though she was, 


; 
and he made her feel it. She was only to 
elad to be left behind with little Dick when 
he rejoined his regiment in India. Oh, I 


think — she pented her marriage, poo! 





Lydia! In tact, she let drop one or tw 
thing's ‘~ 

“Which perhaps she regretted afte 
wards ?” Miss 


“That may account for your not seeing s 


Hemingway suggested 


much of her now. ” 


Miss Bantock shook her head 


“If I could think it was only that,” she 
said, “J should be a little hurt, but ver 
nuch relieved gut it’s the same with 
evervbod, The vicar’s wife never finds he 


home, and she never comes into the 





village, She's stopped getting he groceries 
fro the vil stores: and when Lady 
Marston, who it the H was motol 
Ing nome fate one evening Tro a conc 
Ca te—that’s our nearest town—and 
pa 1 ne Ol the road li aen | ( 
and Dy and oftered her < t Lywd 
al she ertainly hti 
é t n n the it f < 
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long as that, and it was such an odd hour to 
be out 


on the roads.” 
You say she can afford to keep a maid?” 


Miss Hemingway asked. The case was cer- 


tainly beginning to assume an aspect that 
presented points of interest. “ You’re sure 
of that?” 

“Quite sure. Her husband sends her a 


good allowance, and he writes every mail; 
and I’m sure they’re not nice letters,’’ the 
little lady added. 
on mail day, I could see that she had been 
crying bitterly. 
swollen.” 


“Once, when I met het 


Her eyes were all red and 


“How long ago was that?’ 

“About four months ago Now that I 
come to think of it, I’ve never been inside 
the cottage since then. I’ve asked her to 
mv house again and again, lett notes on her, 
and always got some excuse by post. She 
didn’t even leave her answer in persor. She 
simply won’t see me, and that’s a!l there 
= to x.” 

She ended on a note almost of despair 
and waited for her auditor’s comment It 
was slow in coming. 


“No, it can’t be ‘al is 


1 there is to it, 


Maria Hemingway said at last. “There 
must be some reason for anyone behaving 
in such an extremely queer fashion. It 
would almost seem as if the poor woman’s 
brain were unhinged, or as if she were undet 


fear.” 
and leant 


the influence of some 
Miss Bantock flushed 

forward. 
“Fear!” she 

“That's 


lear o! 


mysterious 
suddenly 
half under her 
what I’ve 


repeated, 
breath. been 


to myself 


saying 


someone whom she might 


meet if she went out, someone who might 
be hanging about and see her open het 
door to other people, and slip in.’ 

She spoke breathlessly, as thou rh her own 


supposition scared her. Maria Hemingway 





put down her unfinished tea. If one only 
waited patiently enough, the really im 
portant point in any woman’s story—the 


proverbially significant postscript—always 
revealed itself. 


“Vou said 


England,’’ she reminded 


that her husband wasn’t in 


her client 
“No, I wasn’t thinking of her husband 


H thinking her flush 


1 was deepened and 
felt that the 


-“ of 


her voice dropped ; she clearly 
subject was a very delicate one Frank 


Henderson, the young farmer who wanted to 


marry he before she ever met Richard 
Mainwat ing 
“Ha he been down to | Briston 


\l Hemin 


way asked nary 





“Yes. He was there about six weeks ago. 
to my certain knowledge. I passed him in 
lane as he coming away 
You see, I’ve seen 
I stayed with my sister; they get their butt 
and eggs from his farm. So I reco 
him, even though I’d never 
ing like that before 
cloud, I don’t 
only time he has come to see her: she never 


the was from the 


cottage, him often when 


seen him scow 
black as a thunde 


know whether that is 


spoke of him. But I fancy he must writ 
+ - +! ly. ‘ { 

to her regularly, because letters en 

for her with the Colchester postma ie T) 
postmistress told me so. TI will tall 
these little country places, \ know,” M 


Bantock said apologetica 


That’s a cruel position ) ’ Wo! 
to be in,’ Maria Heminewa emarked 
eravely “An absent and nsvmpathet | 
husband, and a forme ver t ne adv 


tage, both of het 


disillusionment, to ma! 


perhaps. “ 

“a but ’'m quite ire | 

isten to anvthin f tl ! M 
Bantock fluttered wit hocked 
“She’s as good as vold NX : 4 ] 
afraid of him, I was afraid of n 
when I saw him that day.” She 

n retrospect. The \ I 1 
violent temper, and he looked ( 
anything at that moment 


repeated em] hatica Y, 


to murder.’’ 


act tone 


kidnappe 1 it say, 
would hardly expe t 
it, would vou?” She 
rhniness, ecause 
ibout Miss Bant k 
pre ed 1e! 1 ( 
1O ym ing wile n 
ie silent, unseen b t} 
ho came and went, 
‘My advice to u 
firmly “Go home nd 
her lon’t be p t \\ to | 
anklv te he ) k 
Hende n isit 
lat vou Want to fe ] 
htened of | 
admitting it of h 
l, *” ate! ‘ 
ind to share the t 
\n | of 
n , 
Write ="? \] a ‘ 
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there was something in her words that, fo: 
all their baldness, conveyed a comforting 
assurance of help and sympathy. It was 
emphasized by the warmth of her parting 
handshake, and the little lady thanked her 
with breathless gratitude and departed. 

In three days’ time she wrote again 
wrote in obvious agitation. Over and above 
the fact that she had hammered for a full 
half-hour on the knocker of the cottage doo1 
without gaining any response, and that she 
had learnt from the local milkman that for 
the last fortnight he had left no milk at 
Thatch Cottage, having received a note 
requesting him to discontinue his visits, 
Maria Hemingway gathered the impression 
that on this last attempt to get into touch 
with Mrs. Mainwaring the little lady had 
made some other discovery which had given 
her a severe shock. 

The item of news concerning the milkman 
was in itself significant. It could only be 
some very serious reason which would lead 
a mother to deprive her baby of such an 
essential. She herself might be content to 
manage on tinned milk from the town, but 
the child. 

She promptly sent off a wire in answer. 
“Can you get me a room in the village for 
to-night ?” 

Back came the response : 

‘Have spare room in Church House, 
Expecting you.” 

Upon which Miss Hemingway packed a 
suitcase and motored down to Little Briston, 
a pleasant run of two hours, on a mellow 
utumn day. 

\rrived at the village, she had no diffi- 
culty in finding Church House, so called be- 
cause of its proximity to the old Norman 
church, It was a squat, cosy little house, 
set back from the village street in a prim, 
old-fashioned garden. Her hostess showed 
her into a lavender-scented bedroom, and no 
sooner had the rosy-cheeked maid carried in 
the visitor’s suitcase and departed than she 
be gan eagerly. 

“It’s so wonderful of you to know exactly 
what I wanted you to do and hadn’t the 
courage to ask,” she said gratefully. “I feel 
ever so much braver now that you’ve come, 
for, believe me, after yesterday I could no 
more screw up my courage to go near that 


Db 


cottage alone again than I could fly. I’m 


not even sure now that I oughtn’t to have 
yone straight to the police station and told 
them.” 

“Supposing that you tell me first exactly 


} ” . . 
What happened Maria Hemingway 


1635 33 


stemmed the flood of retrospective doubts 
with a decisiveness that matched the quick 
deftness of her unpacking. “Sit down, and 
don’t hurry over it. You wrote to her?” 

“Yes, and took my note to the cottage 
It was broad daylight, but all the window 
curtains were drawn, both upstairs and 
downstairs, and the place has an utterly 
neglected look. You can see that Lydia 
never weeds the garden now or does any- 
thing in it but hang out her washing on 
the clothes-line at the side. She seems to 
do all her own washing now, and she must 
be always at it. I suppose now that she 
has the whole work of the house to do, she 
can’t look after baby so well, and he crawls 
about and gets dirty, poor little mite. My 
maid, whose people live farther up the lane, 
says that she’s seen the same little frock, 
with pink daisies embroidered on it, hang- 
ing out twice a week; and I know baby had 
heaps of dresses and only one like that 
among them. But, there! I’m getting away 
from my story. ” 

She checked herself hastily, though her 
companion had not intervened this time to 
arrest the flow of apparently irrelevant com- 
ments. On the contrary, she was listening 
keenly, and she now put a question which 
might have seemed equally irrelevant. 

“Have these neighbours of hers ever seen 
her hanging the washing out?” she asked. 

“Never. She must do it quite late in the 
evening, just as she walks over to Cargate 
for her groceries on market days, when most 
of the shops keep open very late.” 

Maria Hemingway nodded, but made no 
comment. 

“Well, as I wrote to you, I knocked for 
at least half an hour, and I kxow there was 
someone in the cottage because I heard 
movements distinctly, I even went round 
and tried the back door. There’s a little 
rustic seat just outside it, and someone had 
been sitting there a minute or two before. 
A book lay on it face downwards, and I 
could smell tobacco distinctly. Miss 
Hemingway ”—the little lady’s tone became 
tragically intense—‘“that someone wasn’t 
Lydia. She doesn’t smoke.” 

“You’re sure of that?” 

“Positive. I remember one day, after our 
doctor’s wife—she’s fond of her cigarette— 
had had tea with her, I found Lydia open- 
ing all the windows and doors and sniffing. 
She said she didn’t like tobacco excepting 
in a gentleman’s room, and she laughed at 
herself and added rather bitterly, ‘ Richard 
cays I’ve got the born housemaid’s soul.’ 
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of Lydia’s 


stood there 


tobacco wasn’t any 


No, that 
smoking, and, what’s more, as | 
a queer horrid feeling got hold of me that 


someone—soweone I didnt know—was 


watching me from behind one of the win 
into the slit in 


dows. 1 dropped my letter 


the front door and came away as quick as 


I could. I don't believe Lydia’s in that 
cottage at all ’—he1 voice shook—*‘ not 
Lydia nor her baby I’m beginning to 
believe that something dreadful—terrible, 
has happened. I keep on thinking of 


Henderson’s face as I saw it that day 


She faltered on the end of her sentence, 
but her eyes made her meaning cleat 
enough, 

Maria Hemingway never wasted words. 


‘You think,’ she said quietly, “that he 
may have murdered them?” 

Miss Bantock caught her breath. 

“He madly jealous of 


whispered, 


} } ” 
Was ner aiways, 


] 


she “and took the news of her 


marriage very hard) One hears of such 
awful things happening every day in the 
papers and great beauty like poor 
Lydia’s so often seems to bring tragedy 


upon a woman 


Her companion interrupted her, There 
Was sense in facing a gruesome possibility, 
but none in letting the anticipation of it 
unnerve one premature] 

“We ought to be able to clear up that 
point at once,” she said briskly, “before 
going any further You say your sister’s 
husband is a doctor, so they must be on the 
telephone Now take me straight to yout 
post office here and we'll get a trunk call 
through As the leal with Henderson for 
dairy produce, she should be able to find 
out fo 1 almost at once whether he’s been 
away from yme recently and if he’s away 
now.” 

And if he was a 1 esterday Miss 
Bantock asked anxio 

Phen } 1 | responsible for 
any trag¢ lv which may have urred at thre 


Thatch Cottage,” the other said 
“If it’s really a fact that M 


decidedly 
Mainwaring 


who 


isn’t there, then the person is there 
must know what has become of her, and 
we are only sup] n remember, that Hen 
derson was actually capable of murderin 


both her and the child in a fit of jealous rage 


he 
sti h al 


Miss Bantock put on he vat, with a fer 


would hard! have omplice in 


vent! tte i ‘ Ih ht be } ed 
that Hence had t | CX ind th 
two went { it i¢ ! ive street 





While her hostess wa inside 


telephone-box, Miss Hemingway chatted 
pleasantly with the smiling lady behind the 
counter and bought picture post cards of the 


neighbourhood. She rein 


a very pretty part o: the worid, and won 


dered if there were any es to let intl 

village. 
“Would you be lik to be wantin 

yourself, miss?” the post t . 
There’s a nice little villa with a 

servatory just up the id beyond 


carpenter s. ; 


Miss Hemingway shook her head, smilin 
She didn’t care for these modern h ‘ 
she said. She preterred the real, ol 
fashioned cottage with a rustic porch and 

P beehives ae and one yt t ( tha he l 
roots. 

“Ah, well there! the ] st istre r 
claimed, “There's just such a one that w 
let a while ago to a lady, though some 
might grumble that it ‘w: i t lone 
stands by itself, as it we \nd Iw n't 
say but that the lady mightn’t be lea\ 
soon. A Mrs. Mainwaring shi (And | 
did hear say that the « Ss van 
Cargate was standin it in the lane this 
morning, by the cottage te, fet ng aw 
a trunk—sounds a bit like ing to m 
mind; but the lady herse still ther« 
all I know.” 

“Ah!” The listener’s gen ountenan 
as she turned over the little stack of ca 
gave no sign of the nt¢ e 3 ntorr 

yn aroused in her, and at that moment 
Miss Bantock emerged from t telephone 
b xX, 

Thev were bare I h } t mce 
when she began, breat nd scare 

‘Frank Henderson’s 1 t | My 
sister happened to speak to ont 
this morn ng, an 1 the ud he Wa 

n Leeds. He’ t et 
I believe sn tare n¢ \ 
at her companion "ies t be true, 

aid “What d 

M Hemingway wa ent a 

Phen 

a) think,”’ she said de 


evidence which we've 


friend of the 


ws Lappe nit 

\ wea 

bse nil hie | 

So | ‘ 

thre tlave Ww t { 
and, if necessary, bre I 

















“With the toe of her a she indicated a half-smoked 
cigarette smouldering on the brick Hooring "’"—p. 3 36 
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She looked so entirely respectable and 
law-abiding, this big, well-dressed woman, 
as she made her startling suggestion there 
in the middle of the quiet, orderly little 
village street, that her companion stared at 
her half incredulously. But she was clearly 
in earnest. Miss Bantock drew a 
breath of resolution. 

“This way, then,” said she, and turned. 

sje 

The Thatch Cottage 
looking place even in the sunshine of a 
warm September afternoon. It was hedged 
in by tall yews, and set in a patch of garden 
whose struggling and overgrown 
bushes boasted only one touch of colour in 
the shape of a clump of crimson dahlias 
battered by a recent rainstorm. Hidden 
away in this sheltered corner, the cottage, 
with its closely drawn window curtains and 
its air of obvious neglect, had a repellent, 
secretive effect. There was no sign of 
human life. To-day even the sagging 
clothes-line was bare. 

Maria Hemingway made a note of that 
fact, and a gleam that was curiously sug- 
gestive of relief and satisfaction crossed her 
face. 

As they stood in the little front porch, 
waiting for an answer to their knock, Miss 
Bantock nervously touched her companion’s 


deep 


was a depressing- 


weeds 





arm. 

“TI can smell tobacco now,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Yes,’’ Miss Hemingway nodded. With 


the toe of her neat brogued shoe she indi- 
cated a half-smoked cigarette smouldering on 
the brick flooring. “I don’t think we need 
wait any longer.” 

She raised her hand ‘to the door handle, 
and this time the agitation in Miss Ban- 
tock’s arresting clutch was marked. 

“But it’s mot her—it’s not Lydia!” she 
gasped. “I’ve told you that she doesn’t 
smoke.” 

“And I believe you,” said Miss Heming- 
way quietly. 
who does.” 

She turned the handle, and the 
swung open without any resistance. 
neither locked nor bolted. 

Miss Bantock wavered, but her companion 
walked in boldly, and after a second or two 


“We're now going to find out 


door 
It was 


of scared indecision the little lady joined 
her in the narrow passage at the foot of the 
short flight of stai 

‘Call her,” said M Hemingway 


Whereupon a rather quavering cry of, 





“Lydia, are you there?” went echoing up to 
the floor above, but it evoked no answer. 

They waited a few moments, and not a 
sound them from any direction. 
Thatch Cottage was as silent as the grave. 
Perhaps it was some such train of thought 
which made Miss Bantock shiver. Her com- 
panion turned abruptly and walked 
the sitting-room. 


reached 


into 


It was a pretty little room, simply fur 
nished, and on the table lay a half empty 
cup of cocoa and the remains of a cake. 

“A woman’s meal,” was Maria Heming- 
way’s brief comment. She passed through 
into the tiny kitchen, which showed few 
signs of recent cooking but boasted a for 
midable array of empty tins—patent foods, 
soup essences and bully-beef. Leaving this, 
they went upstairs into the two bedrooms 

“This used to be the maid’s room,” Miss 
Bantock said in her nervous, hushed voice 
“Practically dismantled, you see. And this” 
—she stood uncertainly on the threshold of 
the other—“ is Lydia’s. 
cot.” 

She held her breath as Miss Hemingway 
stooped over it and peered under the muslin 
curtains, Fear of she knew not what gru 


5 


There’s the baby’s 


some discovery chilled her. But it was 
empty; even the bed-clothes had_ been 
removed. And a further glance round the 


room revealed that the dressing-table was 
bare, while an open cupboard door showed 
empty hooks and shelves. 

Downstairs in the sitting-room once more, 
Miss Bantock collapsed into a chair. 


“Oh, what Aas happened?” she wailed, 


with tears in her scared blue eyes. “It all 
feels so—so uncanny—so horrid /” 
Her companion scarcely heard her. She 


was making a second, more comprehensive 
survey of the room. She walked round it, 
poked in the wastepaper basket, lifted the 
cup of cocoa and put it down again, and 
opened the drawers of the 
From one of these she took a block of pape 
and two or three 
appeared to interest 
handful of small objects, which she laid 
thoughtfully upon the They had 
apparently been overlooked in the exodus 
from the cottage. Then she turned to study 
the room once more. 

“Ts that Mrs. Mainwaring? 


writing-table 


loose sheets which 


her, together with a 


table. 


she asked 


She pointe l to a water ylour portrait of a 
woman’s head, an unusually beautiful head 
Mi Zantock had not exaggerated in d 

bing Lydia Mainwarin beauty Both 
men and women would certainly turn to 
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look twice at such a face, with its cameo- 
like features, its long limpid eyes and 
vividly blonde colouring. It was one of 
those exceptional faces which the laws of 
heredity cannot explain away; for Lydia 
White had come of ordinary Essex peasant 
stock, and as far as anyone knew there was 
no admixture of finer blood in her to account 
for her markedly refined type. 

“Yes, that’s my poor Lydia,” Miss Ban- 
tock said mournfully. “It was painted by 
a very good artist—a girl who was doing 
welfare work for the War Ministry, in which 
Lydia was a messenger. I gather that she 
quite took Lydia up and made a friend of 
her. I suppose Lydia’s face attracted her, 
being an artist, just as it attracted Richard 
Mainwaring, being a man.” 

“Did you ever see this girl?’’ Maria 
Hemingway asked. 

“Who? Sybil Blake? No. But there’s 
a photograph of her in that group on the 
wall; it’s a photograph of all the girls in 
her section. She’s standing next to Lydia 
in the middle of the back row. They’re both 
very tall and very fair, though Miss Blake 
has her hair bobbed and she’s not nearly so 
good-looking.” 

Miss Hemingway lifted the photograph 
from its hook and took it into the full light 
of the window. Then she laid it silently 
down beside the drawing block and the 
recently used cakes of water-colour paint 
and the loose sheets of paper covered with 
clever little half-finished sketches. 

And at that moment the startling sound 
of the front-door knocker, rapped with a 
most imperative vigour, reverberated 
through the cottage. 


<Jeo 

It was Miss Hemingway who, on the heels 
of her companion’s horrified ejaculation of 
“Frank Henderson!” answered the door, 
and found herself confronted by a tall, 
darkly sunburnt man in the late thirties, 
who bore the unmistakable stamp of a 
soldier and a gentleman. 

This was no Essex farmer. She liked his 
face; it was strong, and she fancied that it 
might be very kind, though at the moment 
he looked both grim and harassed. 

He stared at her without speaking; evi- 
dently the neglected state of the place and 
the finding of a stranger in possession took 
him aback. Beyond him in the lane she 
could see the bonnet of a motor-car. 

“Major Mainwaring?” The name sprang 
to her lips involuntarily. 
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“No,” he jerked out gruffly. “My name’s 
Anstey—Captain William Anstey. Can |] 
see Mrs. Mainwaring?” 

On the spur of the moment Maria 
Hemingway made one of her peculiarly 
rapid decisions, 

“Come in,” she said, and added as he 
followed her into the sitting-room: “Mrs. 
Mainwaring isn’t here; but I’m wondering 
if perhaps you can help us to find her.” 

“Left, has she?” The expression round 
his lips grew both grimmer and more con- 
cerned. “Bolted, you mean? Gone without 
telling anyone or leaving her address ?” 

“Exactly. This lady”—she indicated 
Miss Bantock—“is a friend of hers. She 
will be able to explain the matter to you 
as far as we know it.” 

Miss Bantock fluttered and bowed, and 
proceeded rather incoherently to explain it. 
“You see, I feel so terribly responsible,” 
she wound up, “because I know her 
husband.” 

“Was he a great friend of yours?” Cap- 
tain Anstey asked abruptly. 

“Oh, no!” The little lady, scrupulously 
truthful, repudiated any claim to intimacy 
with the man whom she had known since 
boyhood and never liked. “By no means. 
But——” 

He cleared his throat and looked over her 
head. 

“I’m glad of that,” he said gravely, 
“because my news won’t be such a shock 
to you. Poor Mainwaring died of pneu- 
monia the day before I left India.” 

“Oh!” gasped Miss Bantock faintly. 

“T was a brother officer of his,” he went 
on, “and he’s made me his executor and 
guardian to his kid. Heaven knows why! 
We were never intimate: but he was never 
intimate with anyone. A queer fish, poor 
Mainwaring. Unpopular, rather. Still, 
he’d much better have chosen anyone but 
me to take on this job! I’m a bachelor, 
and I don’t pretend to know anything about 
children or to understand women, Only this 
much I do know ”—his face darkened—“ that 
he was being thundering hard on his un- 
lucky wife, and if he hadn’t given me a 
free hand to run this show as I pleased I’d 
never have taken it on. That’s all. And 
now I’ve got to break the news to his 
widow,” he added, with the suppressed 
resentment of a man who has an uncon- 
genially emotional task thrust upon him 
and is torn between pity and discomfort, 
“the widow who makes a bolt of it on the 


. 
very day I arrive! 
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“Which you’re not very surprised at, are 
you?” Maria Hemingway said shrewdly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“as 
lot of 


suppose, 


to give me the dickens of a 
to find her and the child, I 
he said, and added with gruff 
pity: “And all the time she’ll be living in 
unnecessary terror, poor creature.”’ 

Maria Hemingway pointed to the remains 

the frugal meal upon the table. 

“That cup of cocoa,” she said, “was still 
warm twenty minutes ago. I came through 
it’s a five-mile walk 
from here to the station, and”—she smiled 

“she’ll be 
If we all get 


= 


going 


trouble 


of 


Cargate this morning ; 
queerly carrying the baby, no 
doubt. 
\nstey, 


road. - 


into your car, Captain 


we should overtake her on the 


sje 
The big car topped the brow of a hill and 
swooped down towards a solitary figure rest- 
ng 
iolding a 
As they drew nearer the figure was 


i on the bank by the side of the road, 
I shapeless white bundle in he 
arms. 
seen to be wearing a long cloak and a close- 
dipping low 


swathed veil 


fitting hat with a green feather 


over her eyes, while a thickly 
further hid het 

But Miss Bantock knew the 
long-limbed slenderness. Her rel 
of, “ That’s Lydia—Lydia and little Dick!” 


{ 


brought the car to a jarring standstill a few 


lace, 
and the 
ieved cry 


hat 


yards beyond the seated figure. 

The young woman looked up as the cat 
She Miss Bantock 
excitedly to her and the driver of the cat 
leaving his seat and descending into the 
sprang to her feet. 

” called Miss Bantock, 


the 


stopped, saw waving 


road, and she 
“Lydia, my dear, 
shrilly reassuring, but for all response 


cir] leaping 


fn 


turned precipitately and fled 
through the straggling hedge and disappeat 


’ 


ing into the field beyond with the white 
bundle in her arms. 
“Oh! The baby! The baby!” wailed 


Miss Bantock. “How dan 
gerous!” 

\n 
Maria Hemingway’s lips. 


‘If you mean to catch her, you'd better 


dreadfully 


amazingly callous chuckle escaped 


hurry,”’ she said to Captain Anstey. “We'll 
follow.”’ 

William Anstey needed no second bid- 
ding. For the moment he forgot the 
melancholy nature of his errand; the spirit 
of the chase fired him And, by George, 
the girl could move! She had taken that 


bank like a young deer. 





Maria Hemingway pa | ve a help 
ing hand to her shorte mpanion, and it 
Was a curious scene met their eve 
when they emerged into t field The 
fugitive had been overtaken at the far end 


of it; she stood at bay, with her back to t 


stile which 


she had _ not iad time to 
negotiate, hampered as she was by n 
burden which she was st clasping to he 


As the two older women hurried up 


ringing out 


breast 


her voice was in a torrent of 


breathless defian 2. 


‘I don’t care!” she was pantin I’ve 
done nothing to be ashamed of! It’s you 
who are a brute—-wanting to ke a po 
little helpless baby away from its mother, 
and dump it down in a horrid, strange home 
for Anglo-Indian children, because you dor 
think your own wife—the sweetest girl in 
the world, too!—good enough to bring up 
a child of yours! I wonder you aren't 
ashamed of yourself, Maj \l varing 

“But I’m wot Mainwar ‘3 ested the 
luckless man as she pause eath. 


in vou ( 


“No 
: Miss Hemingway's cleat 


Wal 


} 


Mi 


more th 


voice cut in 
She 


ss Bantock said nothing was 


staring in speechless bewilderment at. th 
flushed, mutinous face, with its undoubte 
though superficial likeness to Lydia’s—a 
face which missed actu eauty vet had a 
vivacious charm of its own, heightened by 
the wrathful sparkle in the eyes, the defiant 
carriage of the head. The | bit her | 

“T never said I was,’”’ she flashed out 

“Rather a _ feminine quibble, that! 
retorted William Anstey irrepressibly 

“Tt’s the truth! If M Ma rin 
chose to lend me het tt e and eopie 
chose to think 

“What you meant the to think i I 
Maria Hemineway finished h« entence f 
her, but there was an unmistakable note of 
friendliness in her vo vinkle het 


glance “We ll, that was 


own business and yours, wasn’t it 
Blake f ‘i 
The counterfeit Lydia ew scarlet from 
brow to chin. Then once more she flung 
round on her original pursue 
“Who are you?” she lemanded im 
periously, and at that the mmer of a 
smile twisted his lip 
Merely the guardian and trustee of that 
unfortunate infant é ing he 
answe red 
Phen take it!” ( torted, and with 
lhe force of her strune youtd ara 
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“With all the force of her young arms she hurled 
the white bundle straight at his head "’ 


hurled the white bundle straight at his 
head. 
Miss Bantock shrieked and sprang forward 
oo late. Captain Anstey caught it and 


desperately; it was soft and very 


clutched it 
light, and at 


once the whole structure of it 


came to pieces in his grip, revealing beneath 
white 


the petticoats, the short embroidered 
cloak and thickly veiled hood a small, solid 
pillow, tightly tied round with string. 
‘That’s all the ward 
Miss Blake; from her 
pretty lips broke an irrepressible bubble of 
laughter at “And 


where 


you're to 


own 


going 


get!” cried but 


his blank expression. 
to tell 
want her 


keep her baby and work 


nothing will induce me you 


Lydia is! She husband’s 


doesn't 


money, she'd rathen 


for it as she used to work. That’s what 
she’s doing now, and what she means to do 
in future. \nd now you can put me in 
prison 1f you like.” 

She fac ed him, delic ious in her hal‘-scared 


triumph and defiance. Oh, ves, she mightn’t 
be Lydia; looked 
pretty at 


but she uncommonly 


that moment, 

Miss Hemingway's mellow chuckle echoed 
her laugh. 
the “baby se 


She hadn’t turned a hair when 


hurtled through the ait 


, and 
low, with perfect sane-froid, she was gather 


2 


Be 


Drawn by 
Percy Graves 


ing up the scattered fragments of infant 
apparel, 

“We might as well take these back with 
u remarked 
doubt Mrs. Mainwaring has plenty more. . 
at Leeds.” Then, ignoring the girl’ 
start of dismay, she added: “If I were you, 
Captain Anstey, I shouldn’t put Miss Blake 
in prison just yet. I her into 


your car instead, and drive her slowly back 


s,”’ she cheerfully, “though no 


s sudden 


should put 


to Little Briston, and have it out with he1 
on the way. You can come back for us 
afterwards.” 
<jo 
“But I can’t think how you guessed, 


Miss Bantock said in wondering admiration, 
She and Maria 
the side of the 
of the car. | 


Hemingway were sitting by 
road, waiting the return 
seemed to be an unduly long 


iOTr 


time. 

“Can't vou? There 
things,” the other said, “though perhaps the 
most important the fact that the 
same baby clothes appeared on the washing 
Obviously the 
ergo, they 


were so many 


clue was 


line in such quick rotation, 
+ 


other clothes were not available; 
were being worn /y the baby and not in 


Little Briston. Add to that the fact that 
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letters both from In 


lia and Colchester were 
supposedly receiving due attention (since no 
inquiries were being made), and one wi 

bound to deduce the connivance of the baby’s 
mother, with the assistance of that chival- 
rous and much-maligned young man, Frank 
Henderson, whose relations at Leeds had no 
doubt been enlisted to provide a safe hiding- 
place for the runaways. Letters from Lydia 
Mainwaring to her friend at Thatch Cottage 
were sent via Colchester in order not to 
leave the faintest loophole for tracing her. 
It was a very neat plan, and it gave Mrs. 
Mainwaring a good start of several months. 
By the time the fraud was discovered it 
would have been exceedingly difficult to 
trace a mother and child who had dis- 
appeared so long ago. And Miss Sybil 
Blake, if she had managed to make her ‘ get- 
away’ in time, would have easily proved 
a case of mistaken identity. I like that 
girl. I admire the wholehearted lengths 
to which she could go in the cause of friend- 
ship.” 

“But it was fraud,” Miss Bantock said in 
scandalized tones. “She really might have 
been put in prison for it. I think Captain 
Anstey was uncommonly nice about the 
whole affair. She made an absolute fool 
of him, poor man, and he didn’t seem as 
angry as one would have expected.” 

“N-no,” said her companion reflectively. 
She was remembering how attractive the 
girl had looked as she flung down her 
challenge, and the dawning admiration in 


the man’s eyes that had deepened int 


sympathy as her face had fallen th 
mention of Leeds. “No, perhaps he wasn 

Or perhaps he didn’t choose to show it, an 
she may find herself in prison yet. She’s a 


masterful young woman, and it m 
eood for her.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t like to think that, 
the little lady anxiously 

“Well, there are many kinds of pri 


Maria Hemingway rejoined with her ques 


nt 


little ironical smile, “Some people—I d 
say that I’m one of them—-would even cour 
marriage, amy marriage, as one parti 
brand.” 

“But that’s an absurd idea,” Miss Bar 
tock said in some bewilderment. “An 


anvhow, I don’t see what it has to do w 


the case.” 
Maria Hemingway looked at het 
was stroking the crumpled folds of the 


} 


white frock that lay over her arm with tl 
rather pathetic, half-diffident tenderness 


the childless woman. The other’s keen 
softened suddenly. 

“Of course, it is rather absurd,” 
igreed. 

Sut she didn’t explain the connexi 
ideas. She had an odd unfailing i 
in these matters, and she didn’t expect 
people’s to keep pace with her \t 
moment she was thinking that the man 
“didn’t understand women or cl 
might possibly come in time to learn 


a lot... from Miss Sybil Blake 
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The Modern Girl &[lor Mother 


ROSE MACAULAY 


GREAT deal of rubbish is talked and 
written about everything, but per- 
haps there is more rubbish talked 

and written about modern girls than on 
most topics. So I am, anyhow, quite in 
the fashion in adding to it, though it is not 
a topic I should have selected for myself 
as fruitful. 


Which Girl ? 

The phrase itself is foolish, “Zhe 
modern girl.’”” “Zhe modern mother.’’ 
What modern girl? What modern mother? 
Which girl, of the many millions of 
feminine creatures between, say, fifteen and 
twenty-five who adorn the face of the earth 
to-day? Thinking of these millions, each 
with her separate line of ancestry, her in- 
dividual temperament, code and outlook, 
derived from a different set of circum- 
tances, of forbears, of brains, of hereditary 
and acquired characteristics, one marvels 
that anyone should have the face to lump 
these creatures together and call them 
collectively “the modern girl.’? Yet many 
people have the face so to do. Innumerable 
novels, innumerable writers in the Press, 
innumerable talkers, make this wildly in- 
accurate assumption that all the young 
females alive to-day bear one to the other 
some strange and mystic resemblance—and 
this not by virtue of being young and 
female, but by being young and female 
to-day. 


A Fantastic Theory 

What, then, is to-day, that it should so 
strangely stamp those who live in it with a 
common aspect? Have all periods done the 
same? These theorists, I believe, think that 
they have: that, besides a modern girl, 
there was a pre-war girl, an Edwardian 
girl, a Victorian girl, an eighteenth-century 
girl, and so back through the ages, a girl 


b , 


to each age, and doubtless a mother to 


match, 


It is a fantastic and remarkable theory, 


but not, I think, an interesting or entertain- 
ing one. For it tramples flatly on the most 
interesting thing in the world—the differ- 
ences between one character and another, 
which are independent of period or genera- 
tion. “The modern girl,’’ people will say 
or write. “She is independent” (I think 
that is supposed to be her characteristic). 
“She will go her own way.”’ And so on 
and so forth. It would possibly interest 
some of those who talk like this to read 
what was written of the modern girl in the 
eighteen sixties and at any other period of 
history. It was precisely the same kind of 
thing. The habit of generalization has, it 
seems, always induced people to make these 
comments on the girl of the period. They 
do not differ appreciably from age to age, 
and it would seem rather as if young 
females, like young males, had always had 
a preference for going their own way. For 
that matter, older human beings share this 
preference, but they get, for some reason, 
less remarked on for it, probably because, 
though no one can have much independence 
in this hampered life we live, the old are 
allowed by tradition more of it than the 
young. 


What a World! 

This deadly habit of generalization! How 
it kills the live interest of this interesting 
world of humanity, flattening human differ- 
ences, reducing people, who are the most 
entertaining study in the world, to types, 
which are the very dullest. How ineffably 
dull it would be if all the people who were 
approximately the same age at the same 
time were really like one another, if all the 
girls and boys at school were many minds 
with but a single thought, all the people 
in the twenties the same, and so on through 
the thirties, forties, fifties, nineties, The 
modern child, the modern girl, the modern 
youth, the modern man of forty, the 
modern old lady of seventy. So that, 
if you wanted to know what So-and-so was 
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ke, all you would need to be told would 
be his or her age. What a world! But 
this is the world as seen by certain theorists 


} 


by their cant about the 
mother could enlighten 
that even 
infants are of the age 


one is to judge 
Any 


mothers 


modern git l, 


them, for know in the 


nursery, even when 


to be bathed in basins, one child is almost 


completely different (mentally) from the 
next, and this even in the same family. 
How much more, then, when each has a 


different ancestry and upbsinging ! 


The Modern Mother 

So There 
ls, and no such thing, 
Is 
The answer is the 
of 


and no such creature 


much for that, then. 


are 
millions of modern git 
thank goodness, as the modern girl. 


there a modern mother ? 


same. There are millions modern 


mothers of daughters, 
as the modern mother. 


We all do. 


motherhoo 1, 


I myself know some 
hundreds. Even marriage, even 


does not, fortunately, quench 


the human spark of character and reduce 
the wife and mother to a norm. Mothers 
are, and have always been, as different from 
one another as their daughters. That is not 
saying much, will be the reply of the type 


loving theorists. 


Modern 


(presumably) 


mothers are all 


alike, they maintain, and 


modern daughters are all alike. Therefore, 
the relationships between modern mothers 


and modern daughters are all alike. Ag: 
I savy, what a 


in 
world! 


interesting to investigate this odd 


y, and to discover what, if anything 


the 


’ 


its holders think has caused resemblance 


to-day 


’ 


to one another of the young women of 
and their difference fr say, 
1913. Some of them say it is the wat 


the girls of 
This 


seems improbable. For, even supposing that 


om, 


a great public event of that sort, and the 
state of society resulting from it, could 
materially change the characters of indi- 


. ; 
viduals, 
} 


surely the persons least likely to 
¢ affected by it are those who are grown 


up girls and boys to-day, and who were 
therefore children during the war. A girl 
of twenty to-day was eleven when the war 
began and fifteen when it was finished. She 


it than 
hat it 
manners 1S 


would have been far less affected by 
older 
changed 


fantastic. 


any person. 
her mentality 


Children 


The assumption t 
and 
much 


are more nter 


ested in and influenced by their school life 
than by any war which is in progress Is 
the idea, then, that the older peopl n 
cluding the paren were greatly changed 
ind that this reacted on the children But 





does anyone seriously maintain that any of 





their acquaintances were {| mental] 
iltered in character by the ws 

Of course, there is room for theory. An 
yne can start and ics out he 
people. I could « myst is easil 
another. [| could, if I wished to be in 
accurate, maintain that a new kind 
mother was produced by the recent w 


Is this Correct ? 


In order to make a change from the usuz 








theories, I think I should say that she is fz 
stricter than the ] wa mother, th 
D.O.R.A. and war discipline, which we a 


found so tiresome, reacted on her 





and methods of bt nging uy her chil iren, 
so that, in reaction from the free-and- 


’ 


upbringing she had _ herself from he 


kdwardian mother, and indi 
laissez-faire methods adopted towards h 
mother by her Victorian grandmother, sh 
became a martinet Constrained on 
sides herself, she constrained her children 
And they, instead of rebelling Lins 
1uthority, as she herself had rebelled 1 
I;dwardian youth, acc to her \ 
all forms of authority, unquestioningly, 
the natural orde Y ey 
ce ently dox ie Way ez { I 
the war. One hears that chaperons 
come in again; one is told of mothers 
forbid their daughters to read certain book 
I have myself seen a mamma haling |! 
daughter away from a_ part fore 
daughter thought it was f ) I 
then, is yn aga 


modern mother, 


the excess of liberty allowed her in her ow 


vouth. It went to her = lil 
and made her proud; then came the 
and taught her how to tyrannize Fu 
when she was a erself, I 
days, Fabianism was all the sh 1 
its ideals of strict autho 1 I 
tion, its revolt against /aissez-f P 
haps, when she was at the univ ty. she wv 
a Fabian herself. She grew up with 
feeling for di pling she | he 
lating instinct, and when she had child 
she exercised it, sayil o them, even as 
State said to her, Do th " do th ¢ 
so much; read the ) 
will do you good e 1 ) 1, in ntra 
to her own mother, w » had d Do 
you please, I n t oO 1 \ 
uu. By all mean | 
f you like O ‘ y 
had said Go y 1 
estir 
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Back to Victor- 
ianism ? 

“ Back to the ning 
teenth century” must, 
then, be the cry of the 
freedom - seeking 
daughters if, indeed, 
these now exist. Back to 
Victorianism, when 
mothers left their 
daughters alone. Back to 
the Edwardian period, 
when girls went out from 
home and lived in rooms 
and worked for their liv 
ings, instead of having to 


live at home, as now, 
because there are not 
enough jobs to go round. 

This lack of jobs for 
young women is_ being 


found a serious impedi- 
ment to freedom. Girls 
of o-day, reading a 
called “This Free- 
dom,’’ wonder, sadly, 
what freedom. They 


themselves are strangers 


l 
} 
I 


nove 


to freedom, as young 
Nelson was a stranger to 
fear—they never have 
seen it. Thus a meek 
habit and outlook is 
growing up among the 
young of to-day. The 
modern girl will obey 
her mother as a matter of course, and 
humbly accept anyone’s way rather than he 
own, She is very suitably represented by. 
her ankle-long, demure skirts. 


Nonsense ? 


All this is nonsense, I admit. But if one 


Writes on this foolish topic at all one is con- 


strained to write nonsense. What I main 
tain is, that it is no worse nonsense than 
the nonsense of another sort which is 
usually written on it. Directly you say 


“the modern girl” or “the 
vou 


P 
modern mother 
are committed to nonsense. Characteri- 
zation by period—it is  silliet 


even than 
characterization by social class or by sex. 


For heaven’s sake let us stop generalizing, 





Miss Rose Macaulay 


and not let the wood con- 
ceal from us the separate 
trees. 

For my part I believe 
that there is nothing that 
can truly be said about 
the modern girl, as apart 
from the girl of other 
periods, except that she 
wears longish frocks, and 
hair, as a rule, taken 
very smoothly and de- 
murely back and curled 
over the ears, dances in 
the sober, stiff, stately, 
unrhythmical modern 
way, and cannot, as a 
rule, find either a job or 
a husband, since there 
are two million too many 
of her, poor girl. For 
he rest, she is much like 
he girl of any other 
time; in fact, she does 
not exist. 


t 
t 


Apt to Spoil the 
Babies 

As to the modern 
mother as such, there is 
perhaps just one thing 
that might truly be said 
of her: She is apt to 
le children, 
though not her grown-up 
daughters. Mothers were 
always apt to do this, but possibly modern 


spoil her litt 


mothers do it more than any _ previous 
mothers. They, too, often permit their un- 
interesting infants to make nuisances of 
themselves by interrupting the conversation 
and so forth, 7 
But, after all, many Victorian mothers 
doubtless committed the same error. My own 


grandmother, I believe, used to force her 
offspring to recite to unhappy visitors “The 
Lays of Ancient Rome,’’ which happened to 
have been written by a relation. So perhaps 
even that piece of modern maternalism falls 
through on careful investigation. 

And so that is settled. Yes! we have no 
modern mother. Yes! we have no modern 
girl, 





Here is a challenging article for QUIVER readers! What do modern girls and modern 
mothers think about it? Surely they will not all agree with Miss Macaulay’s onslaught? 
I offer a Prize of One Guinea for the best fetter on this highly debatable subject. Address, 
The Editor, THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4, not later than Feb. 25. 
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CROSS the narrow glen, bridging it 
from cliff to cliff, lay a bleached and 
barkless pine trunk, one of a multi- 

tude of similar trunks which have lain in 
the peat hags thereabouts since the Cale- 
donian forest clothed the hill. To-day 
there is no timber within a thousand feet 
of that altitude, and evidently a bygone 
generation of shepherds had thrown the 
trunk across the gully to form a bridge, for 
the narrow fissure cut the mountain face in 
two almost to its summit. 

But a decade or more had passed since 
the last human feet trod that crossing, for 
the grouse shooters had built a proper bridge 
a mile above, over which they could lead 
their ponies. 

Yet the bleached and barkless trunk was 
not deserted by passing feet, for if one 
looked closely one would see that its upper 
surface was yellow with sandy paw marks. 
“Rabbits!” was the immediate decision, for 
surely only rabbits would pass in such num- 
hers? But there were no rabbits to speak of 
at this altitude, and the tracks were those 
of the blue mountain hares, which, seeking 
ever the most sheltered slopes, passed in 
strings this way whenever the wind changed 
its quarter—or rather an hour or so before 
it changed. And it characteristic of 
these strange beasts of the mountain tops 
that they should ignore the obvious man 


was 


made bridge while there was a more rugged 
way by which their forefathers had crossed. 

To-night the mother hare was ill at ease, 
and as she approached the prostrate trunk 
she was watching behind her, for which pur 
pose her goggle eyes seemed to stand forth 
from their sockets as she held her head erect. 
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Yes, watching behind her, as a hare must 
ever do. 

She knew the way. She had trodden it 
a hundred times, but in the shimmer of red 
and purple whence she came an eagle hung 
on idle, gliding wings, the ablest of her hill- 
born foes. So, watching him she hopped 
out to cross the bridge, and she was mid 
way over when there rose from behind a 
jagged limb, not a yard ahead, a gold-eyed 
mountain fox, white of shoe and sleek of 
muzzle. He was standing in the centre of 
the trunk. 

The fox had seen the hare coming, and 
instinctively he had crouched—flattened out 
—on the polished wood. But he did n 
want to catch that hare. Hares were t 
common; all right when one was hungry, 
but to-night—the spring of the year—he was 
not hungry. The true facts of the case wer 
that he foothold 
A hare is a strong beast, and this was n 
appropriate meeting-place. 
upright, glowering 


was none too sure of his 


So he sat slow] 
at her, expecting that 
hare to turn and run like greased lightning, 
when he would pursue with currish yap and 
snarl. But of all creatures on earth there is 
no telling what a mountain hare will do. 
For the moment this one did exactly n 
thing just 
was, one ear up, the other down, one for 
paw raised, all hunched up and stupid-look 
ing. For perhaps ten seconds she remained 
thus, while the fox, with a hundred feet of 
nothingness much and no 
more. Then mysteriously, electrically, came 
the summons that something must happen, 
and it did happen. The hare shot clean int 
the air, and by all the science of gravity she 


that is, she “froze,” where she 


below, did as 
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should have passed clean over Reynard’s 
head and landed safely a yard the other side 
of him. 

Reynard’s head flashed up, but he seemed 
rather to crouch. One just saw the flash of 
his muzzle, there was a metallic click, and 
a hitch took place midway in the leap of the 
hare. So her strong paws smote the edge of 
the trunk beyond instead of the centre of it, 
and bounding off she made a frantic bid 
to gain the edge of the cliff. But she fell 
two inches short, striking the vertical face, 
and rebounding again like a coil spring she 
passed down, and down, with nothing be- 
tween her and the hissing, mirthless torrent 
in the dank and chilly gloom below. 

And the fox, big-eared, peered over the 
edge and watched her fall. He continued 
to watch, shivering spasmodically, for some 
seconds after the white stream engulfed her, 
then peering ahead into the purple glow, 
from which, like flakes of floating confetti, 
emerged the sad, sweet song of a mountain 
blackbird, he crossed the bridge, still flat- 
tened out, and vanished into the heather. 

No, there is no telling what a mountain 
hare will do; there is no telling what a 
wild mother will do, and this was a wild 
mother mountain hare and, above all things, 
on her way to nurse her young. 


<sJe 
Hares are born with their 
eyes open, as indeed they Se 


\ a> 
\ 


wn 


need to be, and two days VSS %. 
later the junior keeper, Jim ays aS \ 
McPherson, was on the hill “*\3 es 
when his retriever brought to “ <n 

him a mountain leveret, so = 
young that had it been a \ 


rabbit its eyes would not 
have been open. The youth 
took the little animal from 
Tinker’s gentle jaws, and im- 
mediately his fingers closed 
upon the fluffy mite he knew 


that it was starving. “You 
poor little, pretty little 
devil!” said he, then he 


dropped the leveret into his game bag, 
stained with the blood of her race, and took 
her home. 

The white-walled cottage amidst the silver 
birches McPherson _ lived 
seemed to be a stronghold of young things. 
McPherson was but a boy himself, but he 
had carried on the job ably enough since his 
father’s death, with a widow mother and 
seven younger than himself to keep the 


where always 
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humble doorway bright. It was a happy 
home amidst its mountain settings, set in a 
garden which was a thousand gardens in 
one, and besides the little people there was 
always a litter of puppies, a kitten or two, 
and the tame jackdaw which, though for 
ever deprived the power of flight from an 
ancient shot wound, managed very ably to 
fend for itself. 

Reaching home, Jim placed the saucer of 
milk down for the kitten, and beside it, 
accompanying the kitten, he placed the little 
hare. Then by dint of ducking her nose re- 
peatedly into the saucer he got her to con- 
sume some of its contents, till a younger 
brother enthusiastically relieved him, tack- 
ling the job so ably that the leveret had no 
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Thus 
little Blacktips learnt to lap, and two days 
later the danger ot 
her by. 


alternative but to drink or drown. 


starvation had passed 


Meanwhile she had slept curled up in a 
doll’s bed beside the kitten, which had really 
never seemed to notice that Blacktips was 
not of her race, and Blacktips grew up as 
the kitten grew, one of the happy family 
treated to turns on the swing slung from a 
branch of the horse chestnut, tightly held 
under the arm of a little human playmate, 
or carried in a bucket to the sand-pie factory 
beside the burn. At first the little hare 
yielded to these devotions with an air of 
dazed boredom, but as time passed and she 


grew stronger she began to show a certain 
independence of character. 
It takes many 


ideal pet tor 


generations to make an 
mankind, and it cannot be 
pretended that little Blacktips was really an 
ideal pet. No soonet able to look 
after herself at all than she lost all interest 
in her human playmates. 


was she 


They might drag 
eames, but it 
They 
partake of them. 


her into theit Was a case of 

force her to 
Unlike the kitten and the 
puppies, she had no idea of playing a part, 
and at the firs 


dragging. could never 


would slide off 
She and the 
inseparable. 
they fed 
looked to each othe1 


t Opportunity 
to amuse herself on her own. 
kitten 


They 


were still in a way 


slept together, together, 


whenever weary they 


for mutual warmth. 3ut as time passed 


they no longer played together, and the 
strong hind legs of the hare were responsible 
for this. 


F or al 


She had no notion of moderation. 


minute or two she would play with 


the kitten as prettily as could be, then for no 


reason whatever the hare would dart at het 


feline friend and strike her a blow with het 
hind lees vhich would knock the kitten 
several feet and could be heard throughout 
the house. So that friendship gradually 


withered. 


Tinker, the retriever, to whom littl 
Blacktips owed his life, knew very well 
that the youne hare was part of the hom« 
stead, but when Jim was about Tinker’ 


sense of duty for evel 
hare 
far she could never rid herself of the 


that the hare w: 


bade him retrieve the 
! 


and piace her at hi 
notion 
, and Black 


tips, as a matter of fact became quite 1 


to bein erie | tl ‘ ICve hie 1 
like bein tl 4 {t neve cemed t 
to he t ‘ of the ind see 
n Pinke ‘ ! kd merely ct 
waiting for the wise old dog to pick her uy 


master’s feet So 





Blacktips was now a big strong 


Nate, and 


she was certainly becoming no more popula 
as time passed. On one occasion she had 
leapt playfully into the face of one of th 
smaller children, making the child's lips 
bleed, which naturally scared the 
but it was chiefly at night time Black 
inserting the thin edge of th 


wedge. At sundown she would 


mother, 
that 
tips was 
revire with 
the kitten into a corner of the kitchen, quit 
worn out day, but when a fe 

hours later the moon rose Blacktips also 


would 


after het 
rise, to bound all over the roor 

sending the boots helter skelter and quit 
heedless as to the made. This 
of course, awoke the baby, and brought down 
the wrath of the 


noise shi 

tired woman who needed 
all the sleep the short nights proffer: 
ithe har 
out of the door, which generally occasioned 


So Jim would get up and chase 


more noise than ever, but once out Bla 


tips would waken the jackdaw, and even 


leap repeatedly against the window till th 


glass was in danger of being stowed in. If 


the dawn brought frost it was more than 


likely that when Jim went out he would find 
old Tinke: 


end of his. chain while the hare 


sitting shivering at the extrem 


slept 


in the innermost recesses of Tinker’s san 
tuary ! 
this order of thing had n n 


bout a week when one day Jim 


lipped Blacktips into | 


took her away over the hill, crossin 
glen which her mother had crossed, and 
down into a sheltered corrie where Black 
tips’s people were many. Here he turned the 
hare out, but ere he left her, squattin 
dazedly in her unfamilia rroundings, he 
marked one of her eat sheey ire 
marked, so that if ever tl met again he 
would know het 
sje 

Thus opened a new pha in the life 
Blacktips, and how lickly the enee! 
civilization fell aside and, a child of the 
wild, she returned to her native tat 
For when, two da ( the ure 
man, his d gp at his heels, appea ed in s1 
houett on 1 me h n ni top | 
tip slid rapt ) ot ( ( nt 

he t het I ee] | 

Cony ith ( 

ere the blue 1 I I { 
| n hare ot he \ i the 
i vn illey hare ( t ce | h n 
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trodden pathways. The pathways of many 
hares may meet at the gap or the crossing, 
but beyond that they fan out again, cach 
hare treading his own ways, so that their 
ways are not, like those of the rabbit, the 
common highways and byways of all. No 
beast more solitary than the brown hare, 
but though the moun- 

tain hares similarly 

were solitary beasts, 

nevel looking to cach Pie 
other for help or ( 
guidance, they fell 
midway between 

their brown cousins 

and the rabbits in 
more than one re- 
spect. So the paths 
Blacktips trod were —,+ 
those of her race, 


he was : 


and though s 
a solitary beast, with -~— 


no friend on earth 





hand on to son or daughter, and «o Dam: 
Nature makes up by endowing the littl 
hares with all that native knowledge which 
other young creatures learn from their 
parents. Therefore Blacktips’s unnatural 
youth did not involve so serious a loss as 
it might have done, for the very first time 


Pa ff tae ae 
Cf Satta we 
ail FS 


save her own glorious **But the fox hung back, and even as he paused the ice jewels 


running 
though like the brown 


powers, 


hares she knew no place of sanctuary, but 
spent her life under the open skies, she 
nevertheless seemed to like to see her 
kindred about her. 

Especially was this true when the moon 
was bright and the stars were clear. Then 
Blacktips would drift upwards, upwards, 
towards the heights of the ptarmigan and 
the red deer, where the stagmoss crawls 
and the snowberry ripens, and where still 
the drifts of winter lay ice-sealed in every 
fissure 


And with her would drift others cf 
her race, sometimes thousands of them, 
ascending to the loftiest peaks from the 
whole surrounding range, and there these 
creatures of the snows, above the clouds 
which lay like a foaming, moonlit sea be 


low, shutting out the valley there these 
strange beasts of the heights would leap 


and prance, bounding from rock to rock 


) 
from drift to drift, in that mad ecstasy of 
heedless mirth, some inkling of which had 
probably come to Blacktips those nights 


when she would upset the boots in the M« 
Phersons’ crowded kitchen. But dawn would 
find them hack a; ¢ 


appointed home range, and save for these 


’ 


each hare to its 


in 


’ 


excursions Blacktips lived’ her life within a 
half-mile radius of one central landmark. 
Instinctivel he knew her foes, for hare 
do not depend upon their parents to teach 
them. Not one single lesson does mothe 


3 


“v4 


formed anew in his coat *’—p. 350 


she saw a buzzard she streaked for the crags 
and hid herself among the boulders; the 
very first time she saw an eagle she flat- 
tened, just where she was, in trembling 
and mortal dread. 

So August the twelfth came with its rattle 
of guns, but hares were so numerous that 
the wealthy Sassenachs behind the butts did 
not burn cartridges on them, though they 
cursed them roundly as they came loping 
past the butts or sat up and stared about 
not twenty yards away—cursed them for so 
disturbing the dogs. Once, when McPherson 
was loading for the tenant, a hare came to 
within a few feet and sat looking at them 
With one ear erect. 

“See that hare, sir?” said Jim. “She's 
the one you saw drinking alongside th 
kitten when you were over ‘in the spring.” 

“How do you know her, Jim?” the gen 
tleman asked. 

“Och, I ken her weel,” replied the lad, 
exchanging guns, and then, as the har 
turned, his employer saw that one of hei 
ears was split down the centre for half its 
length. : 

Not till the grouse season was ended did 
anyone trouble much with the hares, but when 


the shooting party had returned south local 
uns were called in, and a great hare drive 
was organized. Blacktips fled before th 


long line of beaters, but now her artificia 


rearing stood her in good stead, for instead 


Se kee Sarcerngs : 
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ron tang « 
7 \ 


“ She shot into a cranny yet ten feet lower, 
while the peregrine pinwheeled and 
zipped another hundred feet ” 


of making down the open corrie she made 
for the cover of the rocks, and allowed the 
noisy line to pass over her. 

At the foot of the corrie the ground was 
grey with moving hares, converging at the 
corrie mouth, then came a deadly rattle of 
guns, and many turned back, but only to 
be met by the closing ring of the beaters, 
and so they turned 
that hell-pit. A blinding blizzard came on 
ere half of them had passed the butts, yet 
three 


again into the maw of 


hundred and 


' 


ninety-seven hares fel 
to that one drive 


Bad weather came, and luckily for Black 


tips there were no more drives. But the 
jagged ice teeth grew along every ledge 
and peat lip, and at times wet mist, born 
by a sudden savage cust, would weep the 


hill, followed by frost, keen and still, which 





sheathed every sprig 


with bearded crystal 


of ice. 
So, though Blacktips’s unnatural youth 
had saved her that day of the memorabl 


hare drive, she now found herself less abl 
to withstand the 
her truly wild kindred. 


terrors of the wild 
Why t was so | 
cannot say, for in every sense she was now 
a wild hare; I only know that it is alw 
fate or 


their birthright. 


so when man robs the wild folk of 


Blacktips’s coat was n pure \ f ( 
for a tinge of blue alor her spine, and 
save, alas! for her ear-tips W hit 


match the snow and the ice, th Il 
oh Dame Nature 


had, at the last moment, rued het venerous 


ear-tips remained, as thor 
] ’ 


intentions. Some sav that this distinguishing 
marking was left for protective purposes, left 
to baffle the eye, but that I simply cann 
be lic ve, for I know that those black 
more than once all but cost our hare he 
life. There was, for example, the day wher 
the peregrine would have passed he 
by save that, flying above, he saw the 
black specks midway down her | 

crouched in her form That wa he 
was looking for, the sign of the nta 
hare on the eternal whiteness of the 

and Blacktips would have died but that 
gloriously, fearlessly, she hurled hi 
down the crag face, ng to a f 
though she could see none. Twent 
down she found a foothold, mere LI 


ness of the crag face, but striking it 
all fours she shot into a « 


lower, while the peregrine, with a 
of rage, pinwheeled and zipped anothe 
hundred feet, showering the white cry 
from the shelves with his wing ti 

But surely, remorscle . the in 
conditions were weighing B ktips « 
and with other weaklit her 1 
sought the lowe! lope nd down 
still and down, as bli d after 
swept the range, to the ( ot 
caper iilzie, “horse rt \ 
the fairy bands of roe-dee Chere cal 
too, from the heights, great herds of 1 
red deer, some of the ked and « Tte¢ 
with ice, like ghost be f { } 
world which had wandered thu nce Tim 
began. Thev, too, m« lv, weal 
vith hunger, and n | 

eat stag slip in ca I ‘ hedde¢ 
urn He slippe ne ( 
‘ ly] T T 

oan So hi ‘ 1 | 
the we | 1 
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flanks, his head sank, and when the re- 
morseless Hunger Moon rose he seemed to 
be sleeping, though his eyes were jewelled 
with frost. 

In the pine woods now Blacktips was 
living, gnawing the bark from the trees, 
scratching under the snow for the dry and 
tasteless moss, and under her thick warm 
coat there was little left but a skeleton 
form. Yet feeble though she was, she was 
very much alive, as indeed she had need to 
be, for at sundown and dawn the black- 
tipped ermines hunted the slopes, or a 
lank, lean mountain fox, sore-footed and 
limping, came down from the heights in 
search of easy prey. 

One evening there was a palpable change 
in the atmospheric conditions. This was 
the end of the cold snap, or if not, God 
help the wild folk, for rain fell at sun- 
down, and to-morrow would find a world 
of ice! 

Blacktips, having no form in this home- 
less world, sought the rushes, but at mid- 
night she had to flee for her life, her form 
crushed six behind her under the 
body of a white-stockinged fox. 
was hungry and deadly intent 
on business. Eight months 
ago, in the springtime of 
plenty, he might have turned 
up his nose at Alpine hare, 
but not to-night. As Black- 
tips rose he also rose, bound- 
ing on in hot pursuit. In and 
out of the pine boles, Black- 
tips watching behind her, at 
first easily, with ears erect, 
but soon her ears sank, she 
flattened a little, and fester, 
faster still. For behind her 
ran a grey mountain fox, a 
whitefoot, as distinct from the 
little black-stockinged red 
fox which hounds hunt, a 
greyhound fox, one of the old 
mountain race, 
Save on tne 


inches 


That fox 


now extinct 
most remote 
ranges, and this one, indeed, 
Was the last of his race among 
those hills. A rabbit, coursed by a stoat, 
would have collided with him, but that he 
leapt high to avoid it as it staggered drunk- 
enly along, and the stoat, seeing Reynard, 
shot like a Japanese cracker into the 
boundary wall, while the hare fled on. The 
lox evidently knew the lay of the wood, fo: 


he was driving rather than cow sing, and so, 
ere long, Blackiips found herself in a corner 
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** But once out Blacktips 
would waken the jackdaw "—p. 346 


where two walls met, massive boundary 
walls, relics of an ancient feud, built of 
cairn-top boulders and twelve feet in height. 
Had she been a rabbit she would have bolted 
into a cranny, too small for the fox to fol- 
low; had she been a brown hare she would 
probably have died; but being a white hare 
she did neither of these things. She leapt 
up, smote the vertical surface, and per- 
formed a half-moon, seeming to cling mag- 
nctically to the vertical wall-side; a second 
later she was behind the fox again, now, 
for the first time in her life, heading down 
hill to escape a foe, for the high boundary 
wall barred her way to her own beloved 
heights. And below the pine wood were 
the birch groves. 

The hare’s steps were lagging now, so 
were those of the fox. The paralysis of fear 
began to add its terrors to Blacktips’s weak- 
ness, her hind legs began to drag, and the 
fox, seeing, understood, and did not press 
matters. 

So again he cornered her, and again the 
hare leapt, this time to clear the burn, ice- 
sealed save for its very centre. But she fell 
short, landing on the rotten ice, which let 





her through. And the fox, too, went through 
the rotten ice, and so for a moment they 
both struggled, not a yard apart, in the 
stream in which the mighty stag had fallen, 
in the stream by which Blacktips had played 
in her leveret days. 

Blacktips was the first to free herself and 
to scramble out. Wet and wretched she 
mounted the opposite bank, and Reynard, 
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seeing her going, put forth his last mad 
So down the 


bracken slope, very slowly now, for their 


strength and closed again. 


coats were heavy, and earth and air were 
deadly dull. Jewels of ice began to form in 





within a bright fire blazed, and warm hearts 


waited gladly for the morrow. 


<je 


Next morning, when Jim went out, he 























their fur. Once the fox paused to gnaw at found Tinker sitting shivering at the end of 
the ice forming between his toes; once, too, his chain, while from inside the kennel 
he tried to shake himself, but he fell feebly, appeared a white mountain hare, to pause a 
unable for a moment to rise, for his heavy moment in the pale sunshine, then hoy 
brush weighed him down. And so the bur- slowly off towards the shadows of birch 
lesque chase went on, in which two stagger grove. 
ing, frosted ghosts were actors. “You poor little devil!” muttered Jim, 
At length the hare hesitated, turned at Watching her retreating form. “I wonder 
right angles, and crossed the burn again. On what you have gone through since last y 
the opposite bank she paused, then, as passed this way?” 
though possessed of sleeping sickness, she Yet a day or two later, the young keep 
crawled slowly on. But the fox did not going the round of his vermin s acce 
follow. He hung back, his head low, and panied by his younger brother, found a 
even as he paused the ice jewels formed fox lying dead at the foot of th 
anew in his coat. But the hare, I say, went wall. They could see h t had a 
on. leap the wall time an n, fal 
<So heavily, nor wa yf its fe 
to sé ek, for the hea Dt n sa 
Just ahead a child's swing hung from the of ice. 
branch of a chestnut tree, and here the Yet Jim never connected tl » in 
snowy earth was trodden hard by the tread dents. Why should he Just so much is { 
of little fect. A child’s rag doll lay frozen the eyes of man, but beyond t all 
to the frosted earth, and by the swing there darkness. Ji st so I ind tl a \ 
tood a line of snow pies, toppling on little, ere the shadow ] a. 
igainst the other like old men who wish to law stands unchange in bl 
talk but neither can hear what the othe able as the skies, unsh red | 
says. a law by which all earth-born ( 
And beyond was a little white-walled cot stand in bond, blir ( 
tage, silent and neglected, and bearded with ruling an eye to! ‘ 
the teeth of winter from eaves to pore h. But a tooth.” 
ce - = ©) 
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our Great 
ovels 


HERE are greater novels than Victor 


Hugo’s “Les Misérables,” I suppose; 


certainly there are more _ perfect 
novels. There are obvious faults in this 
one. And yet I confess that to me it is the 


most moving of all the novels in the world. 
I believe that the best thing I can do is 
just to try to tell you the story, and leave 
you to draw your own moral from it—if it is 
necessary to draw a moral from it at all. 
The thesis of Victor 
simply this: that if 
little kinder to one another, if only we were 


Hugo’s novel is 


we could only be a 


not so determined to punish and to avenge, 
if we did not insist 
were willing to lean a little more to the 
side of love and gentleness, even when it is 


so on the law, if we 


totally undeserved, the great sorrows of the 
world would disappear; and this is a thesis 
so wide, so deep, and so universal that it is 
not needful to point a moral or adorn a tale. 


The Christian Bishop 

Victor Hugo tells his story through two 
very beautiful One appears 
only in the early part of the book and then 
disappears ; 


characters 


the other is the real hero of the 


whole story. The first is that simple 
minded and lovely Christian soul, Bishop 
Myriel. 

Chis bishop, arriving in his diocese, 


tound a great palace awaiting him, and by 
the palace a little building which was being 
used as a hospital. 
‘*** Monsieur,’ he said to the director of the 
hospital, ‘how many sick people have you at th 
present moment?’ 

*** Twenty-six, monseigneur.’ 

That was the number which I 
said the bishop. 

““* The beds,’ pursued the director, ‘are very 
much crowded against each other.’ 

““* That is what I observed.’ 

“*The halls are nothing but rooms, and it 
is with difficulty that the air can be changed in 
them.’ 

*** So it seems to me.’ 

**And then, when the sun 
garden is very small for the convalescents.’ 

“<That is what I was thinking.’ 

"What can we do, monseigneur?’* said th 
director, 

““*We must be resigned.’ ” 


counted,’ 


does shine, the 


» 


a 


I 


No. 3.—“Les Misérables”’ 
By 
A. Maude Royden 


This conversation took place in the dining 
gallery on the ground floor of the bishop’s 
palace. The bishop was silent for a few 
moments. Then he turned to the director. 
“Monsieur,” he said, “how many beds do 
you think this hall would contain?” 

“The dining-hall of monseigneur?” ex- 
claimed the director, stupefied. 

The bishop ran his eyes over the hall. 

“Tt will hold twenty beds,” he said. 

Then, raising his voice, he went on: 

“** Listen, Monsieur director, to what I have 
to say. There is evidently some mistake here. 
Here are twenty-six of you in five small rooms. 
There are three of us and space for sixty. Evi- 
dently you have my house and I have yours. 
Restore mine to me. You are at home.’” 

On another occasion the bishop was 
forced, by the length of the journey he was 
to travel, not on foot, but on the 
back of a donkey. When he arrived every- 
scandalized to see the 
x on an ass. 


going, 


body was much 


bishop ridin 

*** Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I see that you are 
scandalized at the arrogance which has led me 
to travel in the same way as our Saviour did. 
Believe me, it was not arrogance, but necessity 
that dictated my choice.’ ” 

Ihe bishop, however, had one form of 
He always ate off silver plate and 
he had 
two great silver candlesticks which he liked 
to see on the table when he had his meals. 
luxury of the bishop’s introduces 
other hero of the 


fuxXUry, 


with silver forks and spoons, and 


This one 
us to the story. 
Jean Valjean 

Jean Valjean was a man of poor birth and 
vretched surroundings who grew up hard- 
working, perhaps a little brutalized by 
poverty, but yet honest, until at last, in 
great distress and because his sister and her 
children were starving, he stole a loaf of 
For that he arrested, and re- 
ceived a sentence of three years. Frantic 
at the thought of his sister and her children 
deserted, he tried to escape. He was 
nce was lengthened. 
He tried again and 


was 


bread. 


caueht, pd his *nte 
Ile became de perate 


again to escape. Every time he was 
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caught his sentence Was prolonged, till at 
last he had completed nineteen years in the 
galleys for the theft of one loaf of bread. 
At last he was free to go. 

By this time he was a man who was a 
danger to society. 

“From year to year his soul had withered 
more and When he left the galleys 
he had not shed a tear for nineteen years.” 
Society had, in fact, by its process of law, 
made itself an enemy, and on his passport 
was written that he was 


more. 


‘a very dangerous 


man.” Consequently, although he had 
earned a minute sum of money, about a 


hundred francs, by his labour in prison, 
nobody would take him in. He was known 
to be a convict, and nobody would give him 
shelter. At last he made up his mind to 
sleep in the open street. As he lay there a 
woman passed and spoke to him: 


*** You cannot pass the night like this,’ she 
said. ‘You must be cold and hungry. Surely 
omeone would give you lodging, for charity.’ 

***T have knocked at every door.’ 

*** Well, and what then?’ 

“** Everyone has driven me away.’ 

“The good woman touched the man’s arm, 
and pointed out to him on the other side of the 
square a little low house, beside the bishop's 
palace. 


v 


**You have knocked at every door?’ she 
said. 

atte ty 

*** Have you knocked there?’ 

¢¢ ¢ No.’ 7 


*** Knock there.’ ’ 


How Silver Transformed a Man 

Jean Valjean knocked at the 
little house, and received an 
honoured guest. He sat down to table with 
the bishop, his sister, and his housekeeper, 
and the silver plate was spread out on th 
table. After supper everyone went 
but Jean Valjean could not sleep 
lay awake he thought that 
plate, and at last he got up, took the silver 
and fled. Early the next morning the 
bishop’s house was awakened by the coming 
of the police with the escaped convict 
They said: “This man has been found with 
your silver, which he has The 
bishop said: “Not at all. You are wrong 
That his Then, turning to the 
convict, he said: “But you forgot your two 
candlesticks.” And, turning to the mantel 
piece, he took the candlesticks and hande 
them to Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean 


bishop’s 


was 


to bed, 
As hi 


about silver 


stolen.” 


silver.’ 


is 


| 


opened his eyes and 
looked at the bishop with an expression no 
human being can describe. 





t 
you 


the 
can 


the 
withdraw.’ 


“ Turning 
* Messieurs, 
drew. 

‘* Jean Valjean felt like a man on the point of 
fainting. The bishop approached him, and 
said in a low voice, ‘ Forget not, never forget, 
that you have promised me to use this silver to 
become an honest man.’ 


Oo police, 


bishop said, 
They with 


‘*Jean Valjean, who had no recollection of 
this promise, stood confounded. rhe bishop 
continued solemnly, ‘ Jean Valjean, my brother, 
you are no longer evil, but good. It is your 


soul that I am buying for you. 1 withdraw it 
from dark thoughts and from the spirit 


perdition, and I give it to God.’’ 


f 


The whole of the rest of this great nove 
is the story of the conflict between | 


human 
always t 


this 


robber again to perdition, and God, who had 


society, seeking to consign 
bought his soul with the silver plate and 
the candlesticks. It the story of 
redemption of a blasted, withered, human 
the legal 
society had beet 


is tl 


° 
soul who by the injustic justice, 
but the moral 
made what he was. 


Injustice—olt 


“Wanted” by the Police 


Jean Valjean leaves the bishop’s house. 


The first thing he does, however, 1s to steal 
a coin—almost without thinking—from 
poor little chimney-sweep, and from that 
flows all the rest of the book, practically, f 
by that theft, though it was his last, he had 
given himself again into the hands of the 
police. He was once more “wanted.” Hi 
fled, and by a series of circumstances, whic] 
I need not follow, he succeeded in makin 
good. He covered his traces. He put 
police off the track. He lost his name; 
took a new name. By his business aptitud 
and hard work he invented a new proces 
in a manufacturing part of France, an 
made of his district one of the most pro 
perous in the country. He became the 
mayor of the town. He grew rich, but al 
his wealth was used to develop industry and 
to care for the poor. The people Wwol 
shipped him. 

One day, it happened that an old m: 
who had committed a theft was arrested, 
and by some error of the police it w 
believed that that old man was Jean Val 
jean. Jean Valjean hears of the arrest ot 
this man. What is he to do? Has he not 
expiated? Has he not paid to the last 
farthing for the theft of a loaf ye 
ago for those who were starving N inete¢ 
years he has been in the galleys for tha 
and all his life since has been one lon 


bless 


roodness 


his 


of beneficence 
| housands 


name. ‘I housands 
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depend on him. What is he todo? Has he 
not paid? Is it right to ask of him any- 
thing more? Yet at last he is driven by 
the knowledge that this old man is going to 
the galleys in his place to go and give him- 
self up. 


The Story of Little Cosette 

Once more Jean Valjean goes to prison; 
once more he escapes. And then there 
comes that lovely little period in the great 
novel where, for the first time, Jean Val- 
jean receives as wel! as gives. He takes 
charge of a little waif, an orphan, who 
gives him that exquisite happiness which 
comes, perhaps, more from the love of 
children than from any other source in life, 
so pure it is, so trustful, so lovely. His 
whole soul is absorbed in the child, and his 
one object in life is to stand between her 
and every kind of suffering. He is still 
rich, for though he dare not take his old 
name of Madeleine, he is in touch with his 
bankers. He ha: all the money that he 
made, and he cares for this child as though 
she were his very life, as indeed she is. 
She grows up to love him, and there comes 
into his life something gracious and lovely, 
so that in the sunshine of it he is happy. 

Then the girl falls in love, and begins a 
little to forget him. She is so young. 
She has not realized what he has done for 
her. She does not know her own history, 
her own birth, or from what he has rescued 
her. She is very young, and very much in 
love. She marries. Jean Valjean asks 
himself whether he dares to throw the 
shadow of his tragedy over that happy and 
innocent home. The law still has its hold 
upon him. He makes his second choice. 

“Should he introduce himself into that 
house? Should he bring his past into their 
future? Should he present himself there 
as having a right? Should he go and take 
a seat at that radiant hearth? Should he 
take, smiling upon them, the hands of these 
innocent beings in his tragic hands? 
Should he place upon the peaceful hearth 
his feet which dragged after them the in 
famous shadow of the galleys? We are 
never done with conscience. Choose 
your course by it, Brutus! Choose your 
course, Cato! It is bottomless, being God. 
We cast into this pit of hell all our life. 
We cast in our fortune. We cast in our 
labour. We cast in our riches. We cast 
in our success. We cast in our liberty, out 
country ; we cast in our well-being; we cast 
Im our repose; we cast in our happiness. 
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More, more, more! Empty the vase. 
Turn out the urn. We must at last cast in 
our heart. 

“Oh, first step of descent, how gloomy 
thou art! Oh, second step, how black! 
Should he not turn away his head this 
time? Martyrdom is a corrosive sublimate. 
It is a torture of consecration. You consent 
to it the first hour. You sit on the throne 
of red-hot iron. You put on your brow the 
crown of red-hot iron. You take the sceptre 
of red-hot iron. But you have yet to put 
on the mantle of flame, and is there no 
moment when the wretched flesh revolts and 
when you abdicate torture? At last Jean 
Valjean entered the calmness of despair.” 
He gives up, and at the very moment of 
giving, he cries: “But let me sometimes 
see her! I will not come often. I will not 
stay long. But, indeed, I need to see her 
sometimes ! ” 

He is allowed to come, but plainly he is 
not wanted. At last he stops coming. 


The Spring is Broken 

Then at last the spring of his life is 
broken, and he begins to die. He keeps 
away from Cosette. He never sees her. At 
first he goes to the end of the street where 
her home is, and looks at the house. Then, 
at last, he refuses himself even that. Why 
should he endanger her happiness by hang- 
ing about the house? And she, in her 
young happiness and ignorance, only 
married a few weeks, forgets him—not 
altogether—she is not really heartless—but 
she is so happy and his behaviour is so 
strange! She cannot understand it. There 
must be something wrong. And in the very 
joy—and selfishness, if you like—of happi- 
ness, for a little she forgets him. 

Then her husband learns the other side 
of Jean Valjean’s life. He learns all that 
he has done to redeem himself, all the 
people he has helped to redeem, and in a 
flood of remorse he takes Cosette and tries 
to find the old man. They find him dying. 
He had just decided that he must die alone, 
without even seeing Cosette once, and then 
they come: 

‘** How foolish we are,’ he said. ‘I thought 
I should never see her again. Only think, Mon- 
sieur Pontmercy, that at the very moment you 
were coming up the stairs I was saying to my- 
self: ‘It is over. I shall never see her again.’ 
I was saying that the very moment that you 
were coming. Was I not silly? I was as silly 
as that! But I reckoned without God. God 
said. ‘ You think you are going to be aban- 
doned, dolt? No! Things will not go like 
that. Come, here is a poor man who is in 
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need of an angel.’ And the angel comes. I redeem Judas Iscariot? We do not know, 


see my Cosette again. . . . I really needed to gut certainly those who love much and 

see her a little. A heart does want a bone t ae 

gnaw.” trust much will sometimes fail. What 
then? For once they fail, a thousand times 

The Passing of a Great Soul they will redeem! And if they fail, it is 


Then Cosette begins to plan their future because there was not at that moment, at 
together, and to think how happy they will that time, for that person, the possibility of 


be, not realizing that the man is dying. redemption. Later, perhaps, but not then, 
Jean Valjean listened to her without for if love cannot redeem, nothing can— 
hearing. nothing. That is what Victor Hugo means, 
- . and it is what our Lord meant, is it not? 
‘““He murmured: ‘The proof that God is ‘ $ “s 
good is that she is here.’ God is Love, and that is the only redemp- 
‘*** It is very true,’ he went on, ‘ that it would tive power there is. What did society make . 
be charming to live together. They have their of Jean Valjean? A devil, a brute, an 


garden full of birds. I would walk with Cos- 


4s enemy, who had one preoccupation—to hurt 
ette. To be with people who love, who bid each I 


other ‘Good morning,’ who call to each other #4 to destroy. And by one act of love the 
in the garden, it would be sweet. She would bishop converted him to beneficence and 
— «+ Mg her strawberries. I would have Jove, and through the world he went r 
er pick my roses. It would be sweet deemine others. 
Only. . © 

He paused, and said mildly: ‘It is a The Only Power that Helps the 
pity. 

“** Only what?’ they said. World 

*** 1 shall die in a few minutes. Let me He is sometimes deceived. He is some 
speak before I die. . . . Such is the distribution 


times betrayed. He is continually wounded 


of God who is on high. He knows all. He . : 
( Ss < ' . 4 " 7 At last he is crucified And yet, because 


knows what he does, among his great stars. S« : 
I am going away, mv children. Tove each he understood that the only power that 
other dearly always. There is scarcely any- helps the world at all is love, his achieve 





thing else in the world but that, to love each ment is immeasurably ereater than _ his 
other dearly. 

‘** He had fallen backwards. The light from lcteat. 
the candlesticks fell on him His white fac« Look at the world to-day. If we could 
looked up towards heaven and he allowed Cos make up our minds to forget our legal 
ette and Marius to cover his hands with kisses rights, to forgo our revenges. to cease try 

** He was dead. . ed . 

“The sight was stariess and very dark ing to execute judgment and be content to 
Without doubt, in the gloom some mighty ange! love, how much would be left of human 
was standing with outstretched wings, await- rrow? Something perhaps. Something 
ing that soul.” there might be of sickness and separatio1 

There is nothing else in the world that is and death. But how sy to ir; how 
important but that we should love each light would be the burden of life if we were 
other It is true that if we are merciful, kind to one another. It is the dispensatio1 
and if we forgive and love and trust, we of God himself “who knows what he dor 
shall sometimes fail. Jean Valjean could among his great stars,” that neither he n 
not redeem Thénardier. Did Jesus Christ we can help the world, except by love 
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TAKEN frGRANTED 


“Y Mrs Baillie Reynolds 


isn’t it?” said Aunt 


complacently, 


_ UITE pretty, 
( harlotte 
her eyes as the music 

Greta Burnell replied “ Yes” 
proposition to which she 


opening 
died away. 
without hav- 
ing an idea of the 
was seated at her aunt’s 
side in a pavilion at the end of Worthing- 
ton pier, 


had assented. She 


listening to an afternoon concert, 


while upon the roof the rain poured piti 
lessly down. 


Why, oh 


mingled pity for 


why had she, in an impulse of 
Aunt Charlotte and 
economy for herself, accepted an invitation 
to go to Worthington for a 
She had known beforehand what it would 


herce 


whole month? 


mean—staying in apartments, going round 


the shops of a morning, and then carrying a 
!)—to 
parade till 


novel—or one’s fancy work( one of 


the shelters on the lunch-time, 
after which one sometimes occupied 


place 


in a char-a-banc full of trippers, and drove 
to some destination of supposed interest. 
There was one 


Worthington, 


redeeming feature at 
Ho 


however. There was an ex 


cellent tennis club; and to this Greta, who 
was easily the best player in her home 
suburb, and spent most of her spare time 
and money at Wir ibledon, had looked for- 
ward for some mitigation of the utter bore- 
dom she knew she must experience. 

Times were bad with the Burnell family. 
Greta was the quict one. She had never 
been asked to recite upon speech-day at her 


school, nor to take part in amateur 
theatricals like het Betty 
Sheila. They ornamental; her 
had such high hopes for them that 
in one of het Greta 
had had 


laboriously wilds 


elder sisters, and 
were so 
mothe 
moments of 


them the 


gencrosity 
given money she 
holiday in the 
join in Normandy 
friends who had invited them thither. 

When she f that the terms for tem- 
porary membership of the Worthington club 
were far higher had anticipated, 
and that Aunt Charlotte had no intention of 
helping her in the 


saved for a 
to enable them to some 


rund 


than she 


n matter, she 
free-handed philanthropy. 


repretted het 


we 


Oh! life was grey upon that soaking wet 
afternoon. 

What a company of 
pe yple looked, sitting in listless rows! Not 
a man under fifty, and all 
No, there 
her who might 
less. He 


of any of 


moping owls the 
them so bored. 
before 
forty— 


Was one in the row just 
conc el\ ably be even 
most utterly 


The fellow 


wore the bored aspect 


them. feeling of the 


adage made Greta feel almost sympathetic 
with him. His wife was so stout and so 
showy. Her hair was henna-red, her com- 


plexion artificially applied. She was talking 


volubly, and he was clea doing 
Greta did with Aunt Charlotte 
to what was said without 

“Now, 


married her, I 


just as 
assenting 
hearing it. 
man like that have 


how could a 


wonder?” speculated Greta, 
nothing else to wonder about. 
Charlotte d a wonder 


trudged and splashed hot 


having 
Aunt 
as they 


also expresst 


reward in 
the pitiless downpour 


‘IT wonder what the people in the draw 
ing-rooms will be like?” 
“T wonder,” echoed Greta perfunctorily. 


There 
since the 
had already 
that they were a 
couple called Merritt. 

It so happs 
lotte’s curiosity 


ulation, 


who WV aited 


was not much 


room tor spec 


landlady’s niece, upon 


them, volunteered the informa 


tion middle-aged married 


that Au 


assuaged upon 


nt Char 
the very 


ned, however, 
Was 
doorstep, for two people 


all the 
ascended the 


who had tramped 


in their wake way from the pier- 
head now 
behind them, and slis oht acknowledgments 
ensued as the four of them 


simultaneously in a 


narrow doorsteps just 


essavyed to re 


move raincoats hall 
passage about four feet in width. 

Mr. and Mrs. Merritt turned out to be the 
couple whom Greta had noticed during the 
concert. Mr. Merritt's 
lightened a shade when he 


It was as though without 


weary indifference 
met Greta’s direct 
gaze. a word they 
accepted each other as not belonging to the 
camp of the Philistines. 

The stout lady began at once 


Miss 


to chatter to 


3urnell of the weather 


uw 
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“But there it is! 
Harold to 


we 


St. Swithun, you know 
think it only rains be- 
to Worthington. And 
where is one to go? I’m sure I don’t know 
anywhere better, and I wanted to come here 
my old dad this 
Harold says it’s the kind of place where 
you keep your aged parents.” 

The ghost of a smile flickered over Greta’s 
meuth as she glanced at the author of this 
flippant remark. Aunt Charlotte, however, 
the of battle, invited them 
into her parlour, and launched out upon a 
defence of Worthington both with regard 
to climate and to social amenities. 

“Oh, I agree with you,” said Mrs. Mer 
ritt amicably; “what you say is very true, 


seems 


ause have cole 


because lives in town. 


took up gage ’ 


and I can always amuse myself here very 
well—it’s Harold 
Won’t 


who’s so cantankerous. 


go to the pictures, hates concerts, 
grumbles at the theatrical fit-ups we get 
down here—he’d join the tennis club only 


he knows nobody, and it’s so dreary if you 


can’t get enough play. He says he’s out of 
practice.” 
Miss Burnell little. “My 


niece,” said she, “was thinking of joining. 


coloured a 


I believe she is considered a good player.” 


“Oh, my dear, do take pity on Harold!” 
cried Mrs. Merritt effusively. “If I could 
only feel he was off my mind——” She 


enlarged upon the theme. 

“They ask rather a big subscription for 
temporary membership,” said Greta when 
she could get in a word. 

“My de: Aunt Charlotte had evidently 
taken to the friendly henna-lady and 
anxious to appear in an amiable light—“if 


you have a gentleman to escort you I shall 


was 


willingly pay your footing. I merely 
thought—a young lady alone—sometimes 
awkward——” 

As she uttered this archaic remark Greta’s 


eyes met those of the sombre Harold, and 
aught in them something she had not been 
prepared to find—a gleam of appreciation 
which one would hardly have expected from 
a man who had espoused the henna-lady. 
They were interrupted by the entry of 
Gladys, with a large tea-tray which she 


used as a battering-ram to open the door. 
\unt Charlotte, after a moment’s hesitation, 
invited “the drawing-rooms” to take their 


tea with them. | as her husband called 
the 


and as Aunt 


an, 


her, promptly accepted invitation with 


out consulting him; Charlotte 
) 


whatever her limitations, alwavs catered 
generously when on holiday, the tea was a 
success and the rain forgotten for the time. 





The following day, though gusty and un 


ir 

certain, was not hopelessly wet, and Greta 
was led as a lamb to the slaughter out 
the parade where Aunt Charlotte spent a \ 
happy hour sampling all the corners to tl 
ascertain where she would be most exposed 1 
to such gleams of sun as there were and \ 
least to the wind. Soon after their fina b 
settling-down the parade became vei 
crowded. The fitful sun grew stronger, 
and folks hurried out of doors. When the 
Merritts presently strolled by there was n 
chance of a seat. 

“T’m worn out—Harold is so _ deadl ‘ 
active,” mourned Fan, coming to a stand 
still before them. “I can’t find a perch ) 
out of the wind for love or money.’’ 

Upon this broad hint Greta rose and 
offered her own, saying with truth that sh t 
would be glad of a run. Mrs. Merritt in I 
stalled herself beside Aunt Charlotte with 
evident content and began to pour out to 
her the details of a murder in that morn- ( 
ing’s paper, the scene of which was by great 
good luck not far from Worthington. | 

She dismissed Harold with an order t 
eo and book seats for a performance of ( 
Wilestones which was to visit the place the 
following week. “Take three tickets,” said 
she, “in case Juanita comes. That’s my 
daughter; we’re expecting her here in a 
few days,” she explained to Greta. “Do go 
with Harold and show him where you lx 
your places.” 

Aunt Charlotte bade the girl take place 
also for themselves; and Greta, in spite of 


resaw that the 


het 


own 


her antipathy to Fan, yet f 


“drawing-rooms,” acting as a spur to 


aunt’s generosity, might mitigate het 


dullness in several ways. 


They were hardlv out of earshot when 
her hen-pecked companion broke out 

“What on earth can induce anybody who 
isn’t obliged to come to a place like thi 


“What’s the matter with the plac 


questioned Greta demurely, in order to draw 
him out. 

All he said was, “Can you ask?” 

“Well, it seems to me a ood enough 
place of its kind. It’s not the pla e, but 
the kind of place that I object to. I hate 
sitting om a parade, wa y on a plel 
listening to pierrots and riding about in a 
char-i-banc. I would much rather not do 
any of these things. If I must do them, as 
well in Worthington as elsewhere 

“What is your idea of enjiovment. then 

“Running wild. | like mountains, moor 
heather, rocky streams I like swimming 
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in a pool, scrambling over cliffs, tramping, 
camping e 
“ ' 
Jove 3 
Mickleshire ! 
that only a small one—in one of the love 
liest of the dales with a Well, 
you might like it for a few summer weeks, 
but I expect you’d funk living there alto 


You'd like my little place in 
Five miles from a town, and 


view——— 


eether.” 

' “Qn the contrary, I should love it. I 
could do all the things I most want to do 
have a garden 
What else could 


-keep pigs and poultry 
and a good tennis lawn. 
one want?” 

“T fancy your Mrs. 
Merritt simply won’t look at the place.” 

“That’s unfortunate for you.” 

“Very. I’ve only just inherited it, and I 
think I ought to live there. But that isn’t 
her idea at all—nor Juanita’s. They want 
me to sell it.” 

“Tf [ had any money, I’d buy it,” laughed 
Greta; “but I haven't. I am a clerk in a 
lawyer's office, and have saved ten pounds 
in two years.” 

“Somehow,” he 


tastes are unusual. 


meditatively, “I 

1 I’ve done 
the stunt myself—out in Malay—for the past 
fifteen Now I’ve dropped into this 
little place—Gayleshope—furnished all com 
plete, and I want to go there and live the 


> 


said 
can't fancy you on an office stool. 


years. 


life you suggest—keep pigs and chickens to 
the end of my days.” 

“Well, I hope you get your wish; but if 
your womenkind are against it, better be 
careful,” she warned him gaily, adding, as 
she came to a standstill on the pavement, 
“This is where we buy the tickets.” 

“And where,” he asked almost with eager 
ness, “is the place where we subscribe to 
the tennis club?” 


sso 


The attraction of opposites formed the 
theme Greta’s meditations for the next 
lew days. It was incot prehensible that a 
wan like Harold Merritt could ever have 
been attracted, even te! porarily, by such 
a person as Fan: but the desire for each 
other’s society which now sprang up be 
tween the dashing lady and the dowdy old 
maid was more astonishing. 

Its sole cause seemed to be that they had 
one very pronounced taste in common, and 
that Was the erTees perusal of the illus 
trated papers, and the prolonged discussion 
of the murder trials and divorce cast 
with which these journals fed their readers, 


From the depths of her own insignificance 
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Greta sometimes reflected that 
in order to become famous she had only to 
pick pocket. The picture of 
Mrs. Bunn, of East Ham, aged seventeen, 
whose husband had absconded after “bashin’ 
her fyce in” appeared in the Sun Dial fon 
four You Mrs 
Bunn before and after the bashing process, 
also with her baby on her knee; th 
reasons why anyone should want to look at 
her being her youth and her husband’s dis 
agreeable methods. 

This kind of mental pabulum was ex 
actly what suited Mrs. Merritt; and Aunt 
Charlotte, who had only timidly ventures 
to show her tastes before her austere niece, 
now openly avowed them. The inconvenient 
Harold was handed over entirely to Greta. 
After their first day at tennis the gentl 
man returned full of praise of Miss Greta’s 
play, telling the gratified aunt that it had 
caused quite a flutter in the club. He was 
good average himself, but “not in the samx 
with Miss Greta.” There was to be 
a tournament in a fortnight’s time, and no 
less than six gentlemen fervently begged 
Miss Burnell to be their partner in the 
mixed doubles. 

Greta, however, determined to play with 
Haro!d Merritt. He was by no means th« 
best player, but they would ever) 
opportunity of practising together, and sh 
felt that to him she owed the sudden trans 
formation of her holiday from doleful bor« 
dom to keen enjoyment. 





caustically 


somebody’s 


days in succession. saw 


e chief 


street 


have 


That she would easily win the ladies’ 
singles seemed a foregone conclusion. She 
was already known at the club as 


“Suzanne,” and the other girls aspired only 
to the honour of being left in last with her. 
thus pushed her into a 
rapidly growing intimacy with Merritt. In 
fact, she had never in all her life been upon 
uch comfortable terms with a man as she 
was with him. She had no brothers, and th« 
men who frequented her home came fo 
Betty and Sheila and had no eyes for her. 
She 


Circumstances 


was tongue-tied, conscious of her own 
supposed deficiency of charm when with un 
married men: but to this father of a grown 


up daughter she talked as frankly as 


Juanita herself might have done. 

That young lady, it may be mentioned, 
did not join the party at Worthington 
She wrote that she intended to wait until 
they betook themselve to some less di adly 
spot. Mr. Merritt had evidently no inten 


tion of leaving until after the tournament, 


and took her default with surprising equa- 
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nimity. He seemed to be no more inter- 
ested in his daughter than he was in his 
Greta ought to have 
signal; for 


and_ perhaps 


wile, 
recognized this as a danger 
although he never attempted the smallest 
flirtation, yet there was no doubt at all of 
his interest in herself. 

But she was not on the look-out for rocks 
ahead. She was enjoying life with a keen 
ness hitherto untasted by her—sensing the 
excitement of popularity, blossoming out 
into twice as attractive a girl as she had 
been. Merritt, too, was changing, and for 
the better. He was fast losing that withered 
look which dwellers in the tropics acquire, 
and showed now a healthy and becoming 
bronze. Vigorous exercise and hard train- 
ing were making of him a being very unlike 
the listless, stooping, bored creature of the 
wet-day concert in the pier pavilion. His 
improved complexion took years off his age. 
He really appeared much too young to be 
the mate of Fan, whose calamine did not 
do much to hide the lines about her care- 
fully carmined lips. She sat about, ate 
sweets and pastries, and took no exercise, 
while Harold and Greta played, walked, 
and swam daily; and if Greta ever paused 
to consider anything it was to reflect that 


his being married was what made it all 
p ssible. 

She and he had long discursive talks 
about all kinds of thing The one topic 
wholly avoided, as by mutual consent, was 
that of his domestic affairs, which she knew 
must be a sore point. Fan and he never 


failed in courtesy to each other, but the 


girl could guess what a scourge such a mar 


riage must be to one as sensitive and fas 
tidious as she was discovering him to be. 

One day the pair returned from a long 
practice to find that the two ladies, who 
drove together each afternoon, had not re 
turned. Mrs. Bunn had paled into the past, 
ind all their interest was now centred upon 
a place called Lowfern Farm, whose in 
habitants had done something nasty enough 
to give them a prominent place in the press 
of their country. They had driven fifteen 
miles to gaze upon the park palings, and 
the expedition had evidently taken then 
longer than they had fore scen, 

It had become the custom for the party 
always to have tea together, one day in th 
Merritts’ quarters, next day in the Bur 
nells’, That afternoon tea was duly set out 
in the drawing-room, and Hareld wheeled 
up an easy chair for Greta to rest in. Lying 


upon the chair was a ¢ f the 


Sun Dial, 





and he snatched it up with an exclamation 
of disgust, tossing it into thi aste 
basket. 
“Oh! 
sure 


paper 


take care,” laughed Greta, “that 
is to be wanted. Thi 
of divorce evidence; I saw 
poster in the town— Accused in Court’’ 
She leaned 
paper, and was glancing at 
bending forward, pulled it 
and again threw it away. 
“Well, I’m sure!” « 
swered hurriedly : . 
“T can’t bear ’ 
She had derisive 
of her tongue, but 
kept her from uttering it. 
the accent upon the “you” as he spok« 
disturbed her, though she co 
why. There was silence while hi 
cigarette and hers. 
as though continuing reflections 
‘I was brought up toa believe that 
is something sacred in hun 
No doubt the old custom—th« 


re are 

the content 
ked out. the 
Merritt, 
her hand 


sideways, pit 
it when 


from 
ried she, 


to see you toucl 


a rejoind 


a sua 


He spoke after a pau 





that you shall bear anything, sub 
anything sooner than have r dirty line 
washed in public—has been an 
carried too far. But when one 
individual suffering which | een in cor 
sequence borne by the innocent er again 
the wholesale national corruption which is 
the result of the present « b] ( 
garbage, which do yo 
far-reaching ?” 
Greta did not reply in , 
stared upon him with a queer kind 
breathlessness. Nobody had eve cel 
her like this before 
‘A couple of centuri ), ( ent on, 
‘it was still the ci n | 
f a city to throw the filt of 
houses into the street, whe 
bred pestilence. Modern I 
strenuously forbid such ( I | 
wonder how long it \ ( 
to disintect our pre 
tilence cut off the ent | 
eem so odd that thi 
tidious we erow the 
feed our minds on d 
Greta had been followin 
spoke + were th 4 , ‘y 
think, then, that ( to } 
p with personal ur 
Chan to conta 
tol of yout ‘ " 
For consider th \n n 
unh pp hushand } ( 
g 





steadily, will transmit to the future genera 
and fou 
certainly ot 
Surely that is a bettet 


tion an inheritance of self-control 
bearance ; 
loyalty and courage. 


legacy than the confession of failure pro 
od 2 


perhaps ol hope ; 


claimed from the house-tops ?’ 

Greta’s face flushed warmly. She blushed 
throat. It to her that 
He was taking this method 


even to her seemed 
she understood. 
—this chance 
denly put 
him—of telling het 
which 


sud 


before 


something 
he 
into 


could never put 


\ 


urrent 


words. 
warm < 
flowed 
about het 
Mingled 
sympathy 


stormily 
heart. 
with her 
tol 


her admiration 


him, 
lol 
what he said, was a 


rebellious note of 


passionate pity fol 
herself. Why had 
they met too late, 
he and she? Oh, 
it was pitiful! The 
man who talked 
like that mated 
with Fan! 

She wanted to 
speak, to assure 


him that she 
whaneval 


unde! 





d and sympa 
thized; but she 
dare not risl 
speech — lest she “Aunt Charlotte, howev 
should) burst into 
tears; and whi 
still she strove for ntrol there came. the 
sound of voices on the stairs and a loud, 
Olly laugh Fan's laugh, Greta sprang to 
her tee went to the ( i-table, busied herself 
I¢ hly thereat 
veard him , In a hesitating, dis 

ippointed wa . 

‘Yo d a eC 

‘I do! she ¢ 1 vehemently Oh 
sure vou can see I do. So much that—1 

can ilk ab 

Bef e ie vuld ( mnd in sailed I n 
followed by Aunt Charlotte 
‘Tea ready rous? You praiseworthy 
child!” cried Mi Merritt effusive], 
: We've been longs lan Wwe intended, but 
it Was well worth it! We've seen Lowfern 
Farm, and I declare jt’s just the scene fo 
a tragedy, Black fir trees all round the 
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of battle and invited them into her parlour’ 
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Drawn by 
John Camptell 


er, took up the gage 


‘- ~p. 3 56 


] yl 


house sO dark. Dozens of pe ypl rere, 
of course, staring down the we Charged 
us threepence each-—should think that old 
rardener is making a good thing of Of 
course, vou remember, he put he n the 
well, not the one they use, of e—she 
would have been found there instant!y—but 
in old unused well, and he broke the cove1 
» make it look as if she had fallen in, and 
he hope 1 she’d not be found at all unt ( 
was too far gone for them to notice that she 
vad been throttled. And he and Lady Fa 
wavs went off together on her yacht, and 
if it hadn’t been for the dog howling night 
and dav and rushing off to this old well 


, , Bo mle 
whenever anybody spoke to him 

\ll ht, old girl, it’s all in the papers 
if we ’ said Harold 1 


yn 


rig s 
want 


tudied mode rati 
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“Oh, Harold, you ave a disappointing 
person! You never care about anything 


really interesting. The new pig-sties at 
Gayleshope, or the games of tennis you 





played this afternoon 

“Talking of tennis,’ said Greta, stepping 
into the breach, “I want to tell Aunt 
Charlotte about the tournament.” 

The news of the coming conflict had not 
been previously given to the two ladies, and 
it had instantly the desired effect of turning 
the subject. 

“We are vain enough to think that you 
will both want to come and see us play,” 
said Greta, “and to-day we were told that 
the reserved seats are selling like mad, so 
you will be wise to secure your own.” 

Aunt Charlotte grew quite pink with 
excitement. In spite of Harold’s assurances 
she could not believe that there was a 
chance for Greta, the shy inconspicuous 
little niece, to carry off prizes. It was the 
one theme of conversation for the rest of the 
day, while all the time there rang in Greta’s 
memory the poignant echo of what the man 
had just avowed. She thought it wonderful 
of him. In the bond of their strong sym- 
pathy he had felt able to grapple with 
dangers she had not herself descried—had 
faced the situation and set it before her so 
skilfully that it could not wound. 

The night brought wild thoughts to the 
girl whose whole existence had been what 
one might describe as a study in modera- 
tion. She had met a man at last—a man 
whom she could have loved with the steady 
faithfulness inherent in her nature; and he 
could never be anything to her 

She almost hated him for having 
awakened her. Until that afternoon she 
had not understood her 





1 heart, and she 
could have prayed to be allowed to go on 
still in blindness, for now she was shy, self 
conscious, tongue-tied in his presence, She 
found herself studying him furtively—little 
physical details of his appearance, the set 
of his firm lips, the Way his hair from 
his forehead, the thick lashes of his merry 


grew 
eyes. How could he be merry if—if he 
cared? Then came the torture of supposing 
that he did not, but that he had perceived 
that she did, and taken that indirect method 


of informing her that there was nothine 
doing. 

Fortunately, the imminence of the tourna- 
ment saved her. In its excitement all else 
had to be put on one side—and she went to 
bed every night so tired that she slept 


soundly. Aunt Charlotte and Fan flung all 


their enthusiasm, all their interest, into an 
affair which they seemed to think almost an 
equivalent of a divorce case, especially as 
the portraits of the competing couples cam 
out in the local paper. 

Aunt Charlotte was so excited that she 
almost killed her lady champion with kind 
ness in her efforts to make her trium; 
secure. The dear child ought to breakfast 
in bed—the dear child ougl 
possible minute. When she discovered that 
the dear child had gone off as usual for he: 
morning swim on the fateful morning 


it to rest ever 


§ 
became almost tearful, though Greta assu1 
her that this was merely her way of keeping 
fit. 

As the heats were played off, and still 
two were successful until left in for tl 
finals, the two ladies were literally intox 
cated with reflected glory. 

To Greta the combined play of h 
partner and herself that last day was like 


poem without words. It was as though, 


denied speech for ever, they elected 
demonstrate by their astonishing reciprocit 
the perfection of their sympathy—what th 
might have been had they been able to un 
completely—just once before the exquisit 
episode faded into the past. 


<Je 
The girl’s holiday was to end upon tl 


day following the tournament. She had n 
mentioned this to Harold because she felt 


that a very thin plank stood between h¢ 
and deep waters. The future did not be 
thinking about, but the present was he 


and during that final thrilling day she live 
only in response to her partner’s eyes 
Harold, too, played like one inspired. H 
was always just where she wished him 
be, doing what she wished him to do. Whe 
they were acclaimed victors their eyes mé 
in one long look before she uttered the con 
ventional “Thank you, partner,’’ and ex 
tended her hand for the conventional gras} 
of his. 


She walked home in a glittering drean 
] 


knowing herself the heroine of Worthing 
ton, the theme of the Worthington p1 I 
1e next few days In the lodging-hou 
parlour Harold placed upon the table befo 
the weeping Aunt Cha e the prizes | 
niece had won —a wrist-watch ie ladic 
ngles and a glass, silver-mounted bi t 
box for the doubles. 
That’s a beauty,” cried Fan, adn iring 
the biscuit-box; “I don’t know but I prefe 
it to Harold’s cream-jug Like weddir 








presents, aren’t they? Are you engaged to 
be married, Miss Greta?” 

“No,” replied Greta, “nor likely to be. 
But even the unmarried sometimes eat 
biscuits, you know.”’ 

“Jolly good play of yours, old boy,’ 
shouted Fan, slapping Harold’s shoulders. 
“Backed you up well, Greta, didn’t he? 
I’d never have forgiven him if he’d let you 


? 


down.”’ 

“I'd never have forgiven myself,’ said 
Harold. 

There was a gala concert on the pier that 
night and they all went. Most of the players 
in the tournament were there, and when they 
entered Greta received quite an ovation. 
[he culminating moment came when the 
secretary of the club approached her and 
in the name of his committee offered he1 
honorary membership for the remainder of 
the season if she would play for Worthing- 
ton against Littlehaven the following week. 

“Out of the question, I regret to say,’’ 
replied Greta sadly. “You must thank the 
club for the honour it has done me, and say 
that I would have liked above all things to 


} 


play as you suggest; but I am leaving 


” 


Worthington to-morrow. 

“What!” cried Harold sharply. 

“Oh,” said she as indifferently as she 
My holiday’s 
ver. I go back to work on Monday.”’ 

He made no reply at all. The per 


+ y } + 
formance Was abou 


yuld, “didn’t you know? 


to begin and they had 
to take their place 

She felt as if the words she had just 
spoken had been a death warrant. Her day 
life and happiness was over. It had 
closed in a blaze of triumph, but closed it 


was and finally She sat there in het 


rettlest evening gown—sat by Harold fo1 








last time, and thought she knew what 
dying folks feel like 

The man said no word until the interval 
n the midst of the programme. Then he 
turned to her perempt yrily and said: 

“Let us come outside for a breath of air.’’ 

The ladies declined to leave the ir seats, 


ut Greta was so much in need of fresh ait 


lat she consented. They emerged from the 
heat and crowd into the solemn starlight and 
low sound of lapping waves. “Let us go 
town the stairs—the tide is low.” said 
Merritt, and without Waiting for her consent 
he led her down thi wooden stairs to the 
unde ple to solitude and shadow. 
She felt quite reckle This was the la 

time, 


You never told me,’ he began indig 
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nantly, “that you were going away to- 
morrow.”’ 





It is not easy to say how it was that 
directly he spoke she knew something to be 
unleashed in him which hitherto had been 
repressed. She replied in as matter-of-fact 
a voice as she could manage. “Didn’t I? 
Well—but why should I?” 

‘Thank you,” he said, as if she had hurt 
him. “You might have supposed that it 
would interest me to know that I shall not 
be able to play at Littlehaven. But you'll 
change your mind, won’t you, and stay?” 

“How can 1? You know as well as I do 
that I am a salaried clerk. My holiday is 
over till next year.” 

“You’ll have to leave without notice.” 

“You don’t seem to understand that I 
earn my own living.” 

Quite suddenly he leaned right over her. 
“What are you tormenting me for? You 
won’t have to do that any more, you know 
you won’t. What’s the use of pretending? 
You are coming away with me.’’ 

Had he dropped her into the unseen black 
water that lapped softly beneath their feet 
and had its cold wave closed over her head 
she might have felt much as she was feeling 
now, 

How could he dare? How had he 
reached this point so entirely without pre- 
liminaries ? 

Suffocated by the shock, she could not 
utter a single word—could only put out 
trembling, protesting hands, which the 
heretofore prosaic Harold caught fervently 
in his own, 

Self-reproach tore at her heartstrings. He 
was not to blame. It was her fault. She 
hould have withstood the temptation to be 
téte-a-t¢te with him for the last time in this 
night of midsummer madness with distant 
music and murmuring tide to strain prin- 
ciples to breaking-point. Her easy ynsent 
must have misled him. 

There was a great deal to be said, but she 
ould not say it. There was a sneaking 
traitor in the citadel whispering: “Open 
the gates! Let him come in! Think what 
his life must be, tied to that woman. Would 
he not develop in the warmth of your love? 
Could you not make him a better man than 
he can ever be without you? 
\h, but it was humiliating ! 





” 








his was the man who, so pre 
viously, had spoken firm, brave words about 
ilent suffering and self-control. What had 


she done to him that he should break out 


? 


: ; 
ike this 
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“I know what you're thinking,’’ he said 
tenderly. “In your opinion Il’m just a 
fogy. Oh, don’t deny it, you have always 
talked to me as if 1 were your uncle. But 
you’ve made a big mistake. You’ve got to 
reckon with the fact that 1’m head over ears 
in love with you—and even that’s not all. 
One gets over that. There’s more between 
you and me. We're pals. We want the 
same things, understand the 
would be content to lead the same kind of 
life. You’re the girl I’ve looked for all 
over the world I’ve found you 
I’m not even going to ask your leave; 1’m 


same jokes 


and now 


’ 


’ 


simply going to take you!’ 

Before he had done speaking his arms 
were round her; and faintness invaded her, 
turning her resistance to water, while every 
nerve in her was crying out that she should 
yield yield 

Nothing noble—no sentiment suitable to 
this tremendous occasion would come to hei 
tongue. She adrift for the 
conscious of nothing but the close contact 


5 
I 


was moment, 


powe who held 
her so possessively, her cheek against his 
own. 


the magnetic of the man 


now,’’ he began in low 
persuasive tones. He 


“Listen to me 


was bringing all his 
orces to the attack, and the very imminence 
f wor tp 
f the danger Quit 


suddenly she exerted the force necessary to 


pulled Greta together. 


free herself, and sat upright. 
“No 
me,’’? she quavered. 
“Hallo!” he cjaculated, asone who meets 
a totally Much the 
me, one may presume, in which Rocheste 
once remarked, “ Now for the kink in Jane’s 
haracter.’’) 


it is you who must first listen to 


’ 


unexpected barrier. 


“Only a few days ago you were saying 
is to endure,”’ she 
stumbled, “better to go on 


than to confes 


to me how much better it is : 
bearing it 

Oh, if you could 
know how fine I thought vou! I 


agreed 
entirely And now—you have broken down 
You-—vow ] ” 


Quickly, 


« 


are tempting me to fal 
apprehensively, he murmured 
“Good heavens, child, what are you talking 
about ?” ) 


She flinched at his tone. “Am I making 
an idiotic mistake?” she demanded pit 
“T thought you—didn’t vou just now 

to go away with vou?” 


“Certainly I did and do What have 


5) 


‘You know very well—the claims of. t! 
th , ” 
Ile ed, snatching her hands. “Gond 





heavens, Greta, what are you talking 
Who has 
have?” n 
Nobody ! B l “ 


then, what’s the diff ty? Surely 5 


more cCialm l n you than i 


“On me? 
“Well, 
it isn’t necessary fol 
that my intentions 
you marry me, Greta 
“No,” in an ag 


would 


ve no Marriage. 

no conscience?” 
“I’m reluctantly beginning 

crazy. Why 

marriage if 


should our 
nobody else has 
you?” 

“Either I am, as you s 
are! since you have aw 

‘Awife2 I? 
such lies? I’m 
more, I never have been 

She confronted him w a | 
“ Then—ther vho s M 


not m: ed and, Wi 


expres ion, 
Merritt ?” 
“Mrs. Merritt ? 
“Why, the 
He burst 
Snatching her 


Which M Me 
one here 
into a_=sn 
laughter. 
merriment in the warm hollow of | é 


priceless—litt] duffer \ 
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sister-in-laz 

“Of course. Poor old 1 

“And Juanita?”’ 

‘l say, darling, e 
Ju nita’s five-and-twenty 
she was born!” 


Then why? 


cz usable ! Why did 





hateful! Why, if were free all the 


time, did you behave to me so—so pater- 


you 


nally?” 

“Because you insisted upon behaving so 
<o filially. You showed so plainly that you 
considered me too elderly to be dangerous. 
That piqued me. I determined to win that 


tournament to show what I could do— 
before beginning to make love. And all the 
a wicked little girl 


Don't 


you 


time you were being 
falling in love with a married man! 
jJeny it!” 

“Wouldn't be 
much good to be 
gin denying aftet 
the completeness 


with which I’ve 


just given myself 


away !” 


Pty 


wel 
{ 






J 


His voice dropped suddenly from_ its 
bantering note to one that thrilled het 
pulses. “And you'll come and live at 
Gayleshope? Right up on the lonely moors 


—with me 
‘To-morrow, if you want me.’ 
“Ido. But I fear we shall not get such 


a tree hand as all that. Juanita, for example, 


says she is going to be a bridesmaid, and 
has already intimated her choice as to a 
present from the bridegroom.” 

“Juanita? But how can she know ?” 

“T imagine through her mother’s monu 
mental indiscretion But we mustn’t abuse 
poor old Fan, for never by word or look 
has she embarrassed us, has she? Just 


t } . , 
taken Mi Jurne)l out of the way and left 


TAKEN FOR GRANTED 




























* He with 


an exclamation of disgust, 


snatched it up 
tossing it into the waste- 


paper basket "—p. 358 


ne OC 


Come along up on deck 


I 


She’s not at all sure 


Us a cleat field! 
mind. 
of your having me afte 


and relieve het 


all this flattery 


adulation at the tennis courts, I say 


apropos of that—I may tell them, mayn’t I, 


that you and I will play for them at Little 


haven? 


“But, vou know.” he went on, as slowl 
they ascended the dark stair to the lights 
and congratulations that awaited them, “I 
cannot think how was that you kept up 
that delusion of yours without being un 


” 


deceived 


‘T never considered the matter one way 


r the other, T believed that I knew it was 


». and did not think of making any in- 


QUuille I ju t took it for 


granted “4 
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By J. A. Brendon, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. | 
No. 2.—London in the Days of Queen Elizabeth 


E hear so much nowadays about the 
shortage of houses in London, and 
about the badness of housing con- 
generally, that this might be some 
new social problem which civilization has 
raised in our midst. Really it is a very old 
problem; and some comfort can be found, 
perhaps, in the reflection that three hundred 
and fifty years ago it presented many more 
difficulties than it does to-day. 

During the sixteenth century the popula- 
tion of London multiplied itself by two. In 
the middle years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
there were living in the City—area, 380 
and in the narrow strip of surround- 
ing “liberties”—area, 300 acres—no fewer 
than 125,000 This number could 


5 persons. 
not be accommodated. 


ditions 


acres- 


Living Under Dreadful Conditions 

“Great multitudes 
to inhabit in 
of fifteen “heaped up 
together and in a sort smothered with many 
families of te 
tenement. 


of people were brought 


small rooms”; and we learn 


married couples, 
children,’’ living in one small 
And at this time, be it remem- 
bered, the drainage system, which we accept 
as a matter of course, and the water supply, 
which we accept also as a matter of course, 
had not been thought of, 

It is hardly surprising that plague swept 
through the city again and again, and other 
pestilences so terrible that Elizabethans 
looked on influenza as a trivial ailment. 
The influenza epidemic which raged in the 
summer of 1580 is referred to by a contem 


porary writer as “the Gentle Correction.” 
In the “liberties,’’ which had _ been 
developed in a haphazard manner, condi 


tions were particularly bad. 
in the vicinity of Shoe 
and Chancery Lane, 


Thoroughfares 
Lane, Fetter Lane 
according to Stow’s 


364 


‘Survey of London” (published in 1598 

were so “pestered with filthy cottages a1 

other purprestures . . . that in some pla 

there scarce remaineth sufficient highway fo 

the meeting of carriagey and droves of 

cattle.” In the streets leading down to the | 

Fleet River from the east lurnagair 

Lane, Seacoal Lane, and othet ich places 
conditions were even worse i 
Stow describes these streets as “stinkin 

Seacoal Lane to-day is merely oppressivé 


dull—although it contains the entrance t 
the works where THE QUIVER is printed 
The City authorities, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, sought to check the growth of 
London’s popula 


tion by restricting building 


The erection of houses on new sites any 
where within three mil f the City gate 
was sternly forbidden This repre 

policy merely aggravated the evil it wi 


ntended to cure. Yet it was } ied rig 
down to the time of the Great 


in 1666, destroyed old London 


An “Elizabethan” Improvement 


None the less, a general raising of the 
standard of comfort, even in the matter of 
housing, took place while Elizabeth was 
queen. The wooden homes of the Middle 
Ages gave way to houses ynstructed of 
brick or stone in a framework of great oaken 
beams. Chimneys, too, became general, alsa 
glass-paned windows. The peculiar design 
of the Elizabethan house was weve ’ 
itself detrimental to the health of a town 


ymmunity. 


Houses in London rose, for the most part 
three stories high, and eacl tory pro 
yer ted over the one below | esult wa 
that the top stories almost met across tl 
narrow streets. The roadways were thus 


wrapped in perpetual gloom. 
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The Elizabethans liked to adorn their 
houses with rich tapestries and curtains, 
but they had not acquired a sense of comfort 
in the home; their furniture was very crude 
and simple—save only their beds. The 
latter were treasured possessions, passed on 
as heirlooms. Shakespeare, it will be 
remembered, bequeathed to his wife his 
“second best bed.’’ 

The district round what is now Fenchurch 
Street was the Mayfair of Elizabethan 
London, and Mark Lane was the Park Lane. 
Holborn, as a residential quarter, ranked 
as Kensington ranks to-day; and Cheapside 
was the Bond Street, the shopping centre 
par excellence. St. Paul’s served the 
park. 


as 


Old St. Paul’s—A Fashionable Meet- 
ing Place 

Old St. Paul’s, indeed, was the fashion- 
able of meeting, the recognized 
promenade of gallants. Hawkers ambled 
up and down the nave, selling their wares; 
and even tailors took orders and jotted down 
measurements behind convenient pillars. In 
St. Paul’s, moreover, Londoners conducted 
their correspondence; at the west end of the 
nave a group of public letter-writers was 
always to be found, equipped with ink- 
horns, pens and paper, waiting for cus- 
tomers, 


nlace 
piace 


Their love of music gave the Eliza- 
bethans a convenient excuse for thus 
lesecrating a cathedral. This love of 


music was sincere, and Old St. Paul’s was 
justly famed for its organ. 
The Age of Elizabeth was notably an age 
domestic innovations. Chimneys and 
glass-paned windows we have already men- 
tioned. Potatoes, tobacco, tulips, hops and 
turkeys may be added to the list. China 
and earthenware plates, for use at table in 
place of wooden trenchers, were also among 
the novelties introduced, and table knives. 
Prior to this time you had to draw the 
dagger from your girdle in order to cut 
your food at meals. You still had to employ 
your fingers to convey food to your mouth ; 
forks, a great “saving of napkins,’’? were 
not brought over from Italy until the reign 
of James T, 

rhe 


of 


appearance of vegetables on the 
“inner table constituted the most important 
tood reform of the sixteenth century. Out 
medizval relied on spi es to 
counteract the ill-effects of a too liberal meat 
diet. In the time of ( 


ancesto 


Jueen Elizabeth people 
at last began to appreciate the value of 
1637 365 


green stuffs and roots—“melons, pompines, 
gourds, cucumbers, radishes, skirrets, par- 
snips, carrots, marrows, turnips, and all 
kinds of salad herbs.’’ These, we are told 
by a contemporary writer, William Harri- 
son, in his “Description of England,’’ were 
not only used “among the poor commons,”’ 
but were “looked upon as dainty dishes at 
the tables of delicate merchants, gentlemen 
and the nobility.” 

To the vegetables named above Sir 
Walter Raleigh, in 1575, added the potato. 

The potato, of course, came from America, 
So did tobacco, which was first brought t 
England by Sir John Hawkins in 1563; also 
the turkey. Why the bird of the Christmas 
season should have been given a name indi- 
cative of a Near Eastern origin is a puzzle 
which can be left to the etymologist. 

The habit of smoking gained popularity 
in London surprisingly quickly. As early 

1573 Harrison observed that “the taking 
in of the smoke of the Indian herb called 
Tabaco by an instrument formed like a little 
ladle . is greatly taken up.’’ Before the 
end of the century the “drinking” or 
“taking” of tobacco had become an accom- 
plishment which fashion required every 
gentleman to cultivate. 


) 


as 


” 


” 


Tobacco at 25s. an Ounce! 

At this time an ounce of pure tobacco cost 
the equivalent of at least 25s. of our money. 
Poor folk, however, were enslaved by the 
fragrant weed as completely as the rich, 
and it was customary in London for the 
landladies humble taverns out 
pipes containing an adulterated mixture at 
so much the pipeful. 

This horrid practice served, no doubt, to 


of to hire 


stimulate the demand for the now hop- 
brewed beer of England. The beer of 


medizval times was made from barley. 


To the Elizabethan, it is interesting to 
note, a “tobacconist” was a consumer, not 
a retailer, of tobacco. But you will not find 


him so described by Shakespeare. Indeed, 
search though you will through the pages 
of Shakespeare’s works, you will search in 
vain for any mention of the habit 
smoking. This, surely, is strange: Shake- 
speare, almost among Elizabethan 
writers, does not allude to it. 


of 


alone 


+ 
} 


Towards the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, as a result of long neglect, even the 
once excellent Roman roads of Britain had 
become impracticable for wheeled transport 
of any kind; and for nearly three hundred 


years—at any rate, outside the immediate 
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vicinity ot London the saddle-horse 
afforded the only means of travel and the 


pack-animal the only possible form of con- 


veyance for merchandise. In London a 
revival of the use of carriages occurred 


earlier than elsewhere. 
In 1553 Queen Mary drove to her corona- 
553 % ’ 


} 


tion in a coach. This and the two coaches 


which followed it in tl 


e procession were the 
first wheeled vehicles which had been seen 
in London for very many years. 


A Coach That Caused Agony 

Queen Elizabeth, soon after she came to 
the throne, imported a coach from Holland. 
Though superb \ decorated and considered 
generally to be a great improvement on that 


} 


used by her sister, it was simply a spring 


less cart. To drive in it over the rough 
London streets was an agony which only the 
Queen’s love of the 


spectacular could 


mitigate, 





Elizabeth was no weak] ng. Yet even she 


was forced to confess to the French ambassa- 


"Each story 
result was that the top stories almost 


the narrow streets" p. 364 


fy 
3 {> 


met 


doi 


on 


one 


occask 


suffering from “aching 


be ing ~ knocked about” 


day s before. 


journeyed from London 


a I 


spec 


recorded as a matte! 


1eW 
1) 
Lally 


On another 


highway 


pre 


spared 


that “Her Majesty 


whi 


on with their 


Yet 


h. Loyal subjec 


coat 


f-)] 
LOLIC 


Tha 
poye 


mod 


“upstart 


if 


sell 


the 


le hinds and fol 


I 


Queen 


Ca q 


monopoly 


w her | 

mes Wat 

da 

ern bus 
hel 

styled “ 


became more 


a til 
A m 
But 

Mi Te 


projected over the one below. 


and 
carts 


’ 


Water 


ne, wrote John 


an co 


now | 
than 


The 


across 


id 
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Queen Elizabeth on her way to St. Paul's to give thanks for the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada 





lets were peaked in front so that the weare! about the cut of their beards “VW you 
might seem to be lone-waisted. be trimmed to look fierce or pleasant the 
rhe Queen elected to wear round her neck barber would as If a customer elected to 
n enormous linen ruff. Her subjects dut ce, h yustachios would be curled 
ly did likewis« To counterbalance the sh pu nd made, if possible, to 
absurdity of the ruff, women stretched their touch his forehead, 
sxirts over “farthingales,”” immense wire The young man-about-town spent a great 
frames which projected from the waist at amount of time with the barb especially 
right angles to the body and formed a sort towards the end the reign. Long hair and 
of table on which the arms could rest: love-locks then came into fashion 
whilst men wore hose ~ 01 bree hes, “bom \ saltil al verse maker has th Is d 5 ribed 
basted "’—that is to say, stuffed—to such an for us the life f such a man 


extent as to make t 


ie of stooping almost 
Impossible, First. he doth rise at ten; and at eleven 
"} 3 , goes to * Gvls,”’? where he doth eat till one; 
rhe Y een prided verself on her auburn Hh 7 r t sent 
| Aul . : Then he sees a play till six, ands | at seven; 
all thi (VS ft] re ne the ; 
sourn Wigs Were the Tage among tht And after supper straight to bed is got 
women of Elizabethan London. And there till ten next day he doth remain, 
And then he dines, and sees a Comedy, 
i } EE e 
Loyalty in the Extreme And then he sups, and goes to bed again 
The 1 ] | Phus round he runs without variety 
The Queen had a pale complexion. Het 
Women subjects, that they too might be “oft Yet voung [{o} f this kin & who de ked 
a pale bleake co] yur, losed themse Ves, themselves " , eal n and othe 
we are told, with t; wo oand with ashes. s onantg a 0 ei thi es with 
wNen WHA gravel perfumes, and w when in London, nevet 
Men lisplave | it Valty | manein \ ked , ‘ | : thei 
l | ] , ; 
me Hour, not of their hair, but f thet hoe belonged to. that ace which bred 
j , : 
of \ dye of a bright vermilion hu Drake and Hawk and W iam Shake 
is favoured speare, made England the most powertul 
The Elizabethans were very particular country in the world, and claimed a leading 
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place in every field of human endeavour. 
The Elizabethan, like his Queen, was 
indeed a strange blend of contradictions. 

“Gyls,”’ referred to in the verse quoted 
above, was a fashionable restaurant neat 
Cripplegate. And “the play,’ of 
was, or before the end of the reign became, 
the most popular form of entertainment in 
London. 

The adoption of the drama as such was a 


course, 


direct result of the revival of learning. The 
earliest play in the English language, 


drawn on the classical model, to resemble 
real life was Ralph Roister Doister, written, 
about 1551, by Nicholas Udall, a master at 
Eton College, for the boys at the school to 
perform. For dramatic ente1 
tainments continued to be given privately 


some years 
only, at the universities and schools, by the 
young lawyers at the Inns of Court, and in 
the halls of noblemen who employed thei 
own companies of players. 
apparent, however, that be 
made by giving performances in public. So 
enterprising folk began to erect stages in the 
courtyards of inns, arranging for t 
to be admitted, upon payment, to the su1 
rounding galleries. 


It soon became 


money could 


he publi 


The Queen Vetoes the Play 

Queen Elizabeth, quick to recognize t 
power of the 
opinion, at once imposed a rigorous censo1 
ship, and required that a play, before it 
could be produced in London, must receive 
the Lord Mayor’s licence. This the 
effect of bringing theatrical enterprise to a 
standstill. The City authorities argued that 
these entertainments enco iraged the spread 
of The Lord Mayor, 
refused to license any play 


} 
ne 


drama to influence publi 


had 


plague. therefore, 


At last, in 1572, the Queen intervened on 
behalf of her favourite the Earl of 
Leicester, and secured permission for his 
company to act within the City “except in 


time of common prayer and of common 
plague.”” The authorities, however, still 
found means of obstructing performances 
So, two years later, in 1574, Leicest 


decided to build a special theatre for his 
players in the fields of Shoreditch. 


Leicester’s venture proved an immediate 


success. During the next few years several 
+} + " , 

other theatres sprang up, notably the 
“Globe” and “ Fortune at Southwark, and 
the “Blackfriars” near TLudeate South 
wark, though a disreputable quarter in those 
days, was more easily accessible than Shore 


ditch : playgoers could get there by water. 





The proprietors of these theatres fared 
exceedingly well. The “Fortune,” which 
stood till 1819, was built by Edward Alleyn, 


the best known of Elizabeth; 


actors and the founder of 


one of 


is oe aT 
iwicn College 


But it was as a proprictor, not as an actor, 


that he amassed his fortune 


Shakespeare and ‘“‘ The Globe” 


So with Shakespeare. Shakespeare was 
able to retire, in 1611, at the age of fort) 
seven, and to spend the rest of his days in 
leisured ease at Stratford-on-Avon, becaus 
he had been wise enough and lucky enoug] 
to acquire, in 1599, an interest in 
“Globe.” Shakespeare could have mad 
very little money by his pen. As an a 
he was never successful; he merely play 
smal] parts, such as “the Ghost” in //am 


and “Adam” in As You Ltke 
The early London theatres were designed 

imitation of 
seats were in the gal 


in inn courtya 


Ary 7 


in the courtyard or “pi 
Of the “night life” of I 
of Ek] 
majority 
aiter supper. 
The Elizabethans 
But, 


mably he 


} } 1 a ae . 
izabeth there 1s ( e Sa I 


of good citizens retire 


al 
} + Y +} Y 
gourmands when zing thei 


questi avy bill re, we 


bear in mind that they had only two 
in the day—dinner at eleven and supp 


Men, 


meals at restaurants Few Londoners 


seven. for the most part, took 


f 


vet acquired a sense ) home B it, t] 


they often proved undut 


Wiv the envy of their Con 


were 
sisters 
Wrote a Dutch visitor to Lond 


They are well dressed, fond of ta 
, and « 


Ca ommoni ( 


hold matters and drudgery to t 


hey sit 


e ciothes, 


i@ pa 


i 


hey are shown the greate yn 


SCTS-DV. 


employ their time in 
play 


J 
making merry 


church 


n ne at cards, visiting the friends 


ristening 


On 
‘oirls who are 
much more 1 


orous 


Countries ’ 


the Low 
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Out of Reach 


B 
7TYALL 


/ 
DAVID 


~ 


“It is the fruit over the wall, out of reach, that most 
of us long to grasp” 


X 
The Sandstone Cottage 
HERE is 


comforting about a 


something extraordinarily 
lighted 

especially when it gleams in the dark 
ness across waste spaces with a welcome fot 
the traveller. A 


window, 


lighted window and an 
open door are what he seeks when he comes 
back from his wanderings, when 
hese wanderings have been guided and in 
formed only by his own folly or self-will. 
David Raeburn, when he left the London 
express at Lockerbie station and with a few 
long strides passed the pretty town on his 
left, beheld on the rising 


ay, even 


ground about half 
lighted 
spelled home for him. 


a mile distant the which 


window 

It was a very small, simple place; a red 
sandstone cottage left high and dry on the 
outskirts of a big demesne, lent to them out 
of pure kindliness and goodwill till such 
time as some better or more permanent qual 
ters could be found. It is not bricks and 
mortar, however, which create that wondet 
jul abiding essence called home, which put 
sues and environs saint and sinner alike 
trom the cradle to the grave, obtruding itself 
with strange depths of longing even into the 
midst of engrossing work and high adven 
ture, 

It is part of that mystery which anchors 
the souls of men and often prevents thei 
ultimate shipwreck 


In tropical deserts, in 
the frozen 


north, in the inaccessible out 
posts of Empire, whither the 
spirit of man leads 
most vivid 
strong 


adventurous 
found in its 
form, so that 


little children 
kneeling and Weeping at a mother’s knee. 


him, it is 
and impressive 


souls become like 


David Raeburn had been treated but scurvily 
by the fortunes of war, yet was better off 
than some because he had his mother left. 
Her prayers and her continuous wishes 
had followed him in his hurried flight to the 
south, and she was waiting with the patience 
born of experience for his return. 
Ellen Raeburn might with perfect accuracy 
be described as the lady of sorrows, for in 
five brief years she had lost all this 


long 


save 
one, 
She had borne all with a fortitude which 


caused some to marvel and to ask whether 


she had less feeling than other women. 
Kllen Raeburn did not trouble her head 
about what others thought of her; her 


Maker and the few she 
loved and who loved her. 
For herself she did not 


account was with het 


mind the misfor 


tune or the poverty which had descended 
upon her in the evening of her life. She 
had had her dav, and it had been one of 
rare happiness. Nor did she in one sense 


sons she had given to what she 
believed to be the 
and 


erudge the 
cause of righteousness 


justice, but she was hurt and sore be 
cause the ranks had closed up, pushing her 
David Benjamin, the 


flower of het 


out, for he was het 
flock. 

She knew that he had gone after a job in 
England, and hoped England would be kind 


since Scotland apparently had no use for 


one of the best of her sons. 

So she lighted her lamp every night, not 
shading her cottage window, and waited. 
On the fourth night he came about six 


o'clock when the kettle was singing on the 
hob purring on 
the rag mat which Ellen Raeburn’s fingers 
had woven out of scraps cut from garments 


and the black cat Topsy 
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which had had their day. Her sensitive face 
flushed as she heard the firm step on the 
gravelled path, and when Topsy, with tail 
erect and extraordinarily brilliant, a!most 
uncanny eyes arose and flew to the closed 
door, rubbing herself ecstatically against it, 
she smiled. It is a think o1 
assert that the dog is the only animal cap- 
able of expressing joy at its master’s return, 
Try acat. It will provide surprises for you 
at every turn. More complex and subtle by 


natare, it will keep you amused and inte1 


mistake to 


ested longer than its nobler friend the dog. 
Topsy made no mistake; her adored one had 


come back. The moment the door opened 
from without she made one bound to his 
shoulder and so was carried triumphant 


into the light. 

“There ye are, laddie,” 
burn, and her voice was 
smile did not falter as David bent 
her. “Topsy told me ye 
night, so I didn’t draw the blinds.” 
ie David and kissed 
“T’ve got the job, so it was well 
Let me 
It won't take long with 
been off the 


Ellen Rae- 
tremulous. Het 
to kiss 
the 


said 


were coming 


“Good, mothe said 
her again. 
worth while. Ech, but I’m hungry. 
help you to get tea. 
that boiling kettle. 
boil since |] 
“Whiles,’ Ellen, happily. 


She was a little woman, plump yet slender, 


Has it ever 
left?” 


said smiling 


with a round, placid face oddly unlined for 
her fifty-five years, meek brows and quiet 


eyes, and a wonderful restfulness about her, 


though she moved quickly and was very 


energetic. 
With her | she managed to 
keep the little sandstone 


two hands alone 


cottage spotless, 
nor was ever oppressed by the daily round. 
The science of work had been taught her by 


a wise mother and the use of time, so that 


waste was eliminated and strain rendered 


impossible. She had handed on that price 


less heritage to her sons, so that they had 
been among the pick of Scotland’s fighting 


men, attending to their job with enthusiasm, 


intelligence and unending courage 


Her hair was a soft brown and her eves 
blue. David did not feature her, but re 
sembled his sturdy father, whom the shock 


of a War 
death of his third 


Othee telegram announcing the 
son had killed. 

The only girl born to Ellen Raeburn had 
died in infancy, David 
left to 


“Ye had a good journey?” 


and none but was 


carry on, 


she asked as 
she spread the « loth on the tabl, from whi h 
David had lifted the lamp. 


“Oh, yes, fine; but it’s a wearisome iob 





being shut up in a train when your legs are 
bidding you to be up and about.” 


“Ve were aye a restless ing, Davit, 
she said with a twinkle in her kind eyes 
l’ve a nice bit of boiled ham, and there's 


two. 


Jean Melrose 


trom Sunnyheugh yesterday 


an egg ot Was over 


bd 


and brought me 


a whole dozen.” 

‘Good lass!” said David. I'll eat two 
of them, I promise you. I’ve had two 
station buns and a cup of st they called 


tea since | left Euston, and nothing more 
since my breakfast.” 

Ellen hastened more, vet did not seem 
to hasten. She was devoid of that restless 


continuity of movement which makes some 


women so irritating to live with. 

In the shortest possible time, all the in 
gredients for a good meal bein reaady te 
hand, it was spread, and the sat down to 


gether. 
and 


Raeburn re 


In that sweet atmosph« re of welcome 


complete understanding Da 


laxed and became a different being Phe 
slight aloofness and stitiness which Hersey 
Vivian had noticed disappeared, and only 
the kindliness remained 

“Now tell me all about it I’m so thank 
ful you've got that job Da Ot rse 
I knew it was coming and tl we wouldn't 
be forgotten altogether. \ father used 
to say in his prayer, d’ve mind, ‘I've neve 
scen the righteous forsaken nor his seed 
hye in bread 

David listened, as |} 

ther’s words, with respe Ot 
faith in which he had bkeon reared, and which 
had been questioned nd st en iu 
had declined to the lowest ebb. H nt 
gence, sharpened and embittered bv | 
experience, had argued that it was impos 
sible the universe could be the handiwork 
or still guided by a beneticer 
results and conditions pre ent forbade 
\ll his associations with father) 1 had 
been different Thou \ ired 1 
considered and treated vit naderstat 
kindness, yet for his mother D d Rael 
might indeed have ron ni It hac ee! 
touch and go with him mor n once 

“Well, I got there, he ] n 
after he had eaten a f and taken 
copious draughts of tl 1 tea she was 
a pastmistress in makir \ tten I 
ney sitting up in a 7 ed train wot than 
the trenches, then a rush act I.ondon to 
Liverpool Street Station, nd » out to a 
queer little old-fast | Great 
Gobens From there n a side train to 
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“* And when you saw her did you like her, 


David? ° asked his mother “ Pp. 372 


tt 
t 


Lit 


le Gobe ns, and so on toot to the Manor 
of Carrs Holt, where the woman wanting a 
factor liv ; 


“An oldish woman, I 
and st: 
| 


Class 


ed.’ 
uppost 
indoffish, like the Enelish are in that 


very proud 


David laughed, and it did his mother good 
to hear th pure gurgle in his voice indi 
cating pleasant things 

“No, she wasn't ke that at all. Let me 
tell you from the he ginning, mother. When 


t 
) 
t 


there and 


al p 


the red brick.” 


alked up to the place 1 
bis 


Was like icture, a 


old house built of 


“Red bri k, ave—|] 
little stone in England.” 

“Oh, but mother, 
With the landscape : and this one 


all over with little 1\ 


heard they have but 


ve 


it’s beautiful; it) goe 


is covered 


v, and there was some 
flame of a wonderful creeper left, and even 


late roses in full bloom on the gable end.” 





Chas. Cromt 
“That’s nothing; there’s two monthly ones 
out now at my back doo 
\ great wi low house, with window 
all covered with little diamond panes lt 
id a doo ith nails in it ds, vo 
know; old oak in every beam; a er old 
house belonging to the Tudor period, though 
the Vivians have been there since long 
before that.” 
Tell me about the woman: what was she 
like, David 
‘I'm coming to her, mother I was kept 
Waiting in the hall just a minu then the 
maid took me into a sort of small dining 
1 n, where a lady seemed to be finishing 
her breakfast No, it wasn’t Miss Vivian 
but a Scotchwoman called Janet Ross So 
she mad me at home at once 
\ kind of companion, I suppose, to the 
old Englishwoman 


David nodded, and his eves twinkled. 








THE QUIVER 


“Just so. Well, Miss Ross made me 
kindly welcome, offered me breakfast, which 
I took. It was she wrote the letter to Bal 
lantyne’s, and she’ll be a good friend to us 
when we go south.” 

Ellen Raeburn’s heart thrilled at the pro- 
noun. She had had her anxious moments 
of gloom and apprehension regarding the 
day which must come when David would be 
taken from her and the cottage on the brae 
would know him no more, save possibly at 
long and stated intervals. 

She waited breathless, though her placid 
exterior did not betray it, for further infor- 
mation. 

“She told me all about the place—Miss 
Vivian’s young—they met in France in the 
war. Miss Ross was at a place called Tre- 
port for five years. I knew it well—I was 
in the hospital there for seven weeks once.” 

“T mind. Was she a nurse, then? ” 

“Oh, no, canteen work. Well, to make 
a long and a short of it, she told me all 
about the lassie, left an orphan very poor, 
from all accounts, and they’ve an idea, the 
two of them, to run the home farm and try 
and make a living off it. That’s what they 
want me for.” 

“T see; and when you saw her did you 
like her, David?” 

It was a leading question which even then 





David Raeburn felt some diffidence about 
answering. He took a roundabout way. 
“T’ve mever seen anything like her, 


mother. She doesn’t look more than a bairn, 
though Miss Ross told me she was twenty- 
three. She wears short skirts.” 

“And openwork stockings,” put in Ellen 
Raeburn in tones of strong disapproval. 


“T didn’t look at her stockings; she has 
short hair too—what they call bobbed hair 
and the most innocent face. 3ut a ter- 


rible strong will, I found; the way she stood 
up to her lawyer proved it.” 

“Then you stopped a day or two and saw 
the farm; what’s it like, and is there a house 
for you to live in?” 

“Yes, a big, rambling, queer old farm 
house, as pretty as a picture too, though it 
stands in a mes 
they 


sy pothole of a yard such as 
England. They don't 
have their places clean and trig like we have 
here. There are folk called Wagstaffe there 
now, wasters from all I can hear. The old 
man drinking most of the and the 
young one lazy. They owe rent, and have 
tenants tor a good while. 
Miss Ross said there would be trouble likely 
before they are got out.” 


often have in 
time, 


only been yearly 


3 
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“You were taken up with this Miss Ross, 
then, David?” 
“She was very kind to me and made tl 


going easy,” said David. “But in the lon 
run I got the job against odds 

“What odds?” asked his moth 
anxiously. “I suppose there were a lot 


folk after it?” 
“No, I seemed to be the only one, bat 
candidate the lawyer was keen on. He 


the odds I was meaning. Stephen Turner 
the lawyer in Great Gobens He is what 
in Scotland would be called her man 
business.” 

“Was he against you, David?” 

7 Well, I wouldn’t exactly say that: but 
he wanted his own man, of course’ That 


was plain enough.” 

Mrs. Raeburn sat silent a 
into the blinking fire. 
David, that lawyers must find it harder 
be honest and straight than other men, 
cause they are aye dealing with the bad s 
of human nature.” 

“Oh, mother, I wasn’t suggesting an 
thing of that kind about Mr. Turner. H 
a hard man and he has no use for the Scot 
and I wouldn’t wonder,” he added 1 
“that he might just be a wee bit 
Miss Vivian.” 

“How old might he be, then?” 

“About thirty-five, or he might even 


moment lookir 
‘It stands to re 


1using 
ne ol 


forty. I saw a thin place in the ha 
his head, but plenty of assurance puttir 
me in my bit, I can, tell 

“Vou are as good as any English |: 
David,” said his mother jealously. “And 
it’s forbears that count up there, we 


give them a good list.” 
David laughed again. 
“And for Scotch pride we would 
to beat. Well, to continue, mother, | 
got the job, and my salary is to be a } 
dred and seventy-five ] | ’ 
house and perquisites.” He added, 
deep, sonorous laugh, “T take that 
what you can make off hens, et 
“And am I to go, David?” asked | 
mother, and her tone suddenly lost it 
fidence and became slightly tremulous. 
“Why, of course you'll cro the bordet 
for me, won’t you, mothe 
land will be kinder to 
been.” 
She could not let that pass unchallenged 
“There’s nothing the matter 
land, lad. Blame them that made th 
and kept us at it all these years 
out blood and treasure like 


with S 


poul ing 


water.” 


th 
th 


“We were all in it, mother, don’t forget 
that; there are a lot of Scotsmen among 
them that pull the strings. But don’t let 
us get on this tack. It leads nowhere. . Let 
me tell you more about the house and things. 
The folk are to get out inside of a month. 
They've found another place for them some- 
where in the county, about a dozen miles 
away. Miss Vivian, or rather it was Miss 
Ross, said they would have the painters in 
and give it a clean up for us. It would need 
it after the kind of folk that have lived in 
it. You and me will be safely inside of it 
before Christmas.” 

“Tt sounds wonderful, David; I can’t seem 
to take it in.” 

“But you're interested, mother? T’ll be 
so proud to show them my mother, and if 
you don’t want to come it’ll be the abomina- 
tion of desolation for me there.” 

“You'd have Miss Ross,” suggested E!len 
Raeburn, and there was laughter in her eyes. 
She could laugh yet, and did, for that was 
her quality. She would have her joke off 
her son; indeed, quite frequently they made 
merry together. 

David Raeburn was in sober earnest when 
he asserted that life at Copleys Farm, in 
the County of Essex, England, would be 
no life for him without his mother. For a 
time at least. The day comes in the life of 
most men when the mother is supplanted for 
a space. Then after a while he comes back 
Ellen Rae- 
burn had been through all that in her mind’s 
working, and was prepared for it, knowing 
it to be Nature’s ordination. 


again like a bairn to her knees. 


Only praying 
that he might get a good wife, that would 
make and keep him happy, as he would 
make and keep her happy, because he had 
been shown the way. Already in he- 
soul, maybe, she was building on Janet Ross. 
In fact, she had a small selection of likelv 
wives for David stored in the recesses of her 
mind, 

Suddenly, with a housewifely eye, she 
glanced round the little house. 

“What a mercy T didn’t sell any more of 
the stuff we had at Standing Stones, Davit! 
We'll get it all out of William Meikeljohn’s 
hayloft and put it on rail for England, and 
I'll need to be busy with all kinds of things. 
What a pity it is so far away that I can’t 
see the place first. 


secret 


It’s a help about blinds 
and curtains.” 


“Oh, you'll soon put it straight, mother,” 
said David joyously. She could see his 
heart was light, and thanked God for it. 

“I only wish I saw myself getting the 
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land into order as quickly as you'll be get- 
ting the house right. It’s in an awful mess. 
Even the little I saw showed me that. And 
she’s very poor, it would seem, and is de- 
pending on the farm; so God send us good 
harvest to begin with and other kinds of 
luck, so that she won’t be disappointed.” 

“Well, if anybody can clean up dirty 
land, you will, David. But, of course, bad 
land the best of men can’t make good.” 

“Tt can be improved, however, and I think 
I’ll get a free hand unless that lawyer chap 
butts in too much. Anyway, I mean to do 
my best for her sake and my own.” 

“Surely he won’t be meddling with your 
actual work, Davit.” 

“T don’t know about that, he’s a chap of 
the butting-in kind, and he treated me as if 
I was a bing of stones by the roadside. May- 
be he’ll find me as hard yet. But I won't 
meddle with him if he doesn’t meddle with 
me, I promise you.” 

“No, no, you'll live at peace, Davit Rae- 
burn,” said his mother in gentle warning. 
“Well, well, to think it has come to this!” 

Quite suddenly she said something which 
indicated the trend of her thoughts. 

“We'll have to go over to Sunnyheugh 
and tell them there. They’re terrible inter- 
ested in what’s going to happen to you, 
Davit.” 

“Oh, aye, we'll go over; 
hurry, is there? 





but there’s no 
I'm not wanting to stir 
from this doorstep for a day or two, mother, 
for I’ve had a hectic time since I left it.” 

“Then you're in no hurry to see Jean?” 
she said on the spur of the moment. 


David stared at her and then laughed. 
But there was no consciousness in that 
laugh. 


“Now, mother, what ferlie are ye spying ? 
What for should I be wanting to see Jean or 
any other woman? A chap with not a penny 
to his name and at the present 
moment a five pound note borrowed of Wil- 
liam Meikeljohn to pay my fare.” 

“Oh, Davit, ye never told me that!” she 
cried in horror. 

“Not me, you never would have let me 
go. ITll to William and lay 
the whole case before him, and my first 
quarter’s salary will help to pay him; that 
is, after our flitting is paid. That'll be a 
big item. I'll have to go into it 
whether it would be cheaper to send the stuff 
by sea.” 

They fell to more serious talk about such 
homely details, and it was bedtime before 
they knew where they were. 


owing 


to-morrow 


and see 
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Ellen Raeburn spent some time on her 
knees by her bedside that night, returning 
thanks for mercy vouchsafed to her and 
praying forgiveness for rebellious thoughts 
that had been hers. 

But there was no sleep for David. In his 
little back room, which gave upon a micro 
scopic kail-yard, he lay wide eyed, almost 
feverish, thinking partly of the new work 
that was lying ahead and partly, nay, almost 
wholly of her, the child with the round, 
innocent face and the bobbed hair who had 
put it in his way. 

He realized in a vague kind of way that 
the first threads of a new web of destiny 
And he thought the spin 
ning was going to be to his mind and liking 
Youth was at the prow. 

And, ere the dawn streaked the sky, he 
suddenly remembered that he had said no 


were being spun. 


thing at Carrs Holt about his mother also 
coming south. Perhaps 
it was the acceptance of him by 
Hersey Vivian that made him take things for 


He wondered why. 
entire 


granted—or was it the steady friendliness in 


Janet Ross’s eyes? 


XI 
A Duel of Wits 





“PANE quick, 


impulsive way on the morning she 


»’ said Hersey, in her 


got Raeburn’s letter as to his mother, 
“don’t you think we should write and invite 
Mr, Raeburn and his mother to stay at the 
Holt with us till they get their house in 
order? This seems too awful.” 

The words were spoken in the middle of 
the kitchen at Copleys, a barren, forlorn 
looking place enough this morning after 
the Wagstaffes had cleared themselves and 
their baggage out of it. 

A house looks very melancholy when its 
inmates desert it. It seems mutely to pro 
test against its treatment and to take joy 
in wearing its most discouraging look. The 
dust and grime of years, almost of genera 
tions, were now visible to the naked eye, and 
cobwebs hung everywhere. 

It had cost Jinny Wagstaffe no qualms 
to leave them behind: she was interested in 
her new house, and had beside some other 
matters more intimately personal to engross 


her attention. Contrary t 


all expectation, 
there had been no trouble at all in getting 


the Wagstaffes out. After everything was 
settled and a new 


short lease for Pickers 
End duly signed and sealed, they were in a 
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hurry to quit. 
or implements ; 


all Were 
the new place. And HH: 
face to face with a big 


plenishing at Copley 


how much 
Janet knew, and was pre] 


money 


that 


part of her legacy in it. 


She was quite unworldly 
She loved Hersey, she hac 
squire, who had blessed her beto1 


and begged her to take 


and she was learning to | 
longing to Carrs Holt; 


} 


situation had gripped hei 
“T don’t know, I’m sure 


woman, Hersey, and 
think it might be 
visit to somebody 


furniture arrives? 


} 
ne 


bette 


f 


her, and she could 


when she comes.” 


We 


Her sey looked doul tt 


“Would you like 
your 


house in 


brusquely. 
a hope I'd be 


did,” was all tl 


«il 


can't come, anyhow, 


done their 10ob here 
dirt ?” 
Hersey admitted that 


till now, however 


not been of the 
seen to the details 


thing escaped the 
had lived in houses where 


, 5 


pra 


‘ 


f 


able, and even in emer 


head and whitew: 


ishe d 


she saw all the draw 


bilities, of Copleys Farm 


“We have three 


burn comes,” she 


“No we haven’t,” 


coming next week 


horses 


last letter.” 


“Oh, is he?” 


t 


a 


| 


ech 


and implement 


Inquire 


could come before 
field’s, Hersey, it might 


He could buy with 


might save quite 


“If you think 


night and suege 
Shall we take him 
“Oh, no,” said 


would never 


) 
t} 
ul 


¢ 


do at 


hinder him livine 


tl 


1 the house is 


l 


n 


} 
I 


i¢ 


( 


3 
Jan 


There was 


n 


«cl KC 


Oo 


{ 


remove 


Vas 


t 


; 


th 


he 


\ 


t 





, 
stock 


if 
a 


whole 








mys : . Drawn 
Do come in and see Jan. | want you to be nice, an Ocul 


Stephen; don't you understand? *""—p. 377 
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“The Bird-in-the Hand? Why, that’s only 
a village pub, Janet; you are a cruel 
monster to send anybody there.” 

“Am I? I don’t think it. I dare say 
David Raeburn has sampled many a worse 
billet in the last five or six years. You'd 
better begin as you mean to end with your 
bailiff, don’t you think?” 

Hersey stared queerly. 

“TI never understand you, Janet. I sup- 
pose it’s because you are Scotch that you are 
always breaking out in a new place. I 
thought you liked Raeburn.” 

“T don’t dislike him; but that doesn’t pre- 
vent me exercising a little common sense 
now and again. It would make talk if we 
took him to live at the. Holt, and if we 
give Mrs. Trimmer a good talking to she'll 
make him comfortable enough.” 

“Oh, all right, though I don’t care a fig 
for talk, as you know. Don't you think it 
is very nice that his mother is coming to 
make a home for him?” 

“Yes, I do. I’m trying to picture her 
here.” 

“So am I. I wonder whether she'll be 
like him? Do you think she'll have white 
hair and wrinkles and rather sweet, tired 
eyes and wear a widow’s cap with flowing 
streamers ?” 

“T couldn’t say, I’m sure.” Then a faint 
colour rose in Janet’s cheeks and she turned 
away. She did not say a word nor indicate 
that she heard in the distance the whir and 
throb of a motor engine. She guessed it 
would be Stephen Turner’s motor-bicycle 
bringing him on a tour of inspection to Cop- 
leys Farm. She left Hersey abruptly and 
ran lightly up the shallow stone staircase to 
inspect the upper floor, while Hersey, sus 
pecting and noticing nothing, walked out 
into the yard to greet Stephen. 

“There you are, Steve; I was hoping 
you'd Doesn't it look a queer 
deserted village now everything’s out of it? 
Did you see the Wagstaftes before they left 
yesterday ?” 

Stephen nodded, drawing off his long 
gauntlet gloves to offer his hand in greeting. 

“T did. I was here most of the day, and 
waited till I saw the last cart rumble down 
the lane. Fact is, Hersey, I was a trifle 
nervous about them; you never know, with 
that sort; they might have left a handy 
match about, you know, and burned down 
the whole affair.” 

“Oh, Stephen, I never thought of that. 
How wonderful you are for thinking of 
things!” 


come. 


2-0 


“Tt’s my business to suspect persons,” h¢ 
said with a short laugh. “Where’s Miss 
Ross? I didn’t expect to find her absent 
on this—shall we say 
ion " 

“She isn’t. She’s in the house. I’ve heard 
from Raeburn, Stephen. He’s bringing 
mother to live with him, and that means sh 
brings her furniture.” 

“T see. A nice little arrangement whil 
it lasts, but if I read my man aright——’ 

“Well, go on. If you read your man 
aright what will happen?” 

“He'll serve himself, and a mere incident 
in the shape of a mother won’t stand in his 
way.” 

Hersey looked disconcerted at that. 

“IT hope you are wrong, Stephen, and I 
think you are. But come inside and look 
round. We're waiting for Henshaw, the 
painter man from Great Gobens. Didn’t you 
see anything like him on the road?” 

“No; I’m glad I got here before him 
Look here, Hersey, of course we can’t afford 
There isn't 
the money, you know, and it’s up to the 
Raeburns to lay out a bit if they’re not 
pleased with what they get.” 


auUSPICIOUS OCCa 


to spend much on this house. 


“Tf we have no money they have even 
less, Stephen; but it is Janet who is goin 
to spend the money.” 

At this Turner looked genuinely annoyed. 

“More fool she. You’ll excuse me, Hersey, 
but that’s how I look at it, and I think 
you’re making a mistake in allowing Miss 
Ross to butt in like this 
Anybody can sce it’s she’s aiming at.’ 

“But understand, Stephen? 
We're partners,” said Hersey perplexed); 
“And she’s so awfully glad she’s getting this 
legacy in time to help at this difficult junc- 
ture. She’s thousand 
pounds to start us, she says.” 


it gives her a hold 
what 


don’t vou 


roing to spend a 


Turner continued to look exasperated and 
displ ased., 

“Pm 
whether, as your trustee, I can’t and won't 
prevent “* 


against it; in fact, I’m not sure 


“Then where is the money to come from? 
Jan says it will take five hundred at least 
to get the barest necessities for this place 
We've got to wait till Raeburn comes, and 
they'll go into it together.” 

“Then I'd better get on my bike again and 
That’s 


Miss Ross’s little game, vou know, Hersey, 


make myself scarce—I’m shunted. 


though you are too innocent to see it She 
doesn’t like me—I could tell vou the reason 


only I won’t. You'll find vourself in a short 








while so involved with these Scotch 
pirates——” 

He was obliged to stop, for Hersey broke 
into a peal of uncontrollable laughter which 
seriously offended Turner’s dignity. No- 
bodv likes to be laughed at. Turner liked it 
even less than most people. 

“Qh, you are funny, Stephen ! 
pirates! Vl keep that up. When 
to know Mr. Raeburn better it will amuse 
us all very much.” 


Scotch 


we get 


Stephen looked glum and surly. He did 
not know what to say or do next. 

Had he been friendly and kind, with no 
personal axe to grind, he could have found 
a good deal of wholesome amusement in 


But 
unfortunately the personal element, always 


watching the antics of these amateurs. 


the deciding one, intervened. 
Jan and let us talk 


“Do come in and see 
I 
Stephen; don’t you understand?” 

She suddenly pirouetted to his side, and 


wer things nicely. want you to be nice, 


clasping her hands on his arm looked into 


his face. Turner coloured. 
“I'm trying to be, Heaven knows, Het 
sey,” he said a little thickly. “Don’t vou 


know that what I can’t stand is the way these 
outsiders are monopolizing you?” 


“Outsiders?” repeated Hersey doubtfully, 


and her hand dropped from his arm. “If 
you are going to call Janet Ross an outsider, 
then you and IT will quarrel. Stephen, she’s 
the dearest thing in the world, the proven 


comrade, do you hear? Proven in every 


kind of circumstance. You would have to 
have been in the war to understand.” 

She did not really mean to gibe or re 
proach him, but he took it that wav. 

“Everybody that went to the war was a 
hero, of course, and everybody who carried 
on difficult work at home, even when there 
was full justification, was the 


other 


sort. 


Oh, I know what Miss Ross says about me. 
I could, however, return the compliment.” 

“You don’t know then, Stephen. She 
hever speaks about you at all. I don’t be 


Ha, . SS ° 
eve she even likes vou well enough to 


speak about vou—so there !’ 


Turner said nothing, but chewed the ends 


of his brief moustache viciously. 

“Why can't we be all kind and friendly 
all round, Stephen? Why can’t vou be 
even tempered like Aldred Do vou know 


that Janet went to him w ith her affairs, and 
that he l 
her?” 


> looking atte her leoacy for 


+ 


“ ° . ” . ~ . 
: I didn’t,” said Stephen, “and it doesn't 
intere _ 
nterest me in the least. I should have re 
- 


wn 


™N 
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fused to act for her if she had asked me. 
There has to be confidence, Hersey, and she 
has none in me.” 





“JT don’t wonder after the way you speak 
about her, Stephen.” 

“That isn’t the reason,” he said, with a 
hint of dark things in his tone. But Hersey 
did not happen to be in the mood to accept 


the challenge. She was sorry Stephen and 


Janet did not hit it off, but hoped that 
through time they would learn to under- 
stand one another better. 


“Come along in then, and let us have a 
look at the house together. There’s quite 
a lot of good old oak in it—I do hope Mr. 
Raeburn’s mother will like old oak.” 

“Most likely she has never seen it,” 


,” was 
Turner's verdict, 


into 
the big bare kitchen with the dead ashes in 


as he followed Hersey 


the fireplace, giving a most forlorn aspect 
to an interior usually very cheerful and in 
viting. From there they crossed the wide, 
low hall to the living-room, where the old 


oak panelled the walls. 

“Tt makes rather a dark room,” said He1 
sey. “What I would like would be a round, 
bow-fronted but I suppose that 


il Yellow silk curtain 


window, 


as 


ld 
ld look ever so nice, and the carpet will 
have to be light, don’t you think so, Jan?” 


wot poil the period. 


wou 


She appeared at the moment in the doo 
Turner the coolest of nods, and 
stood by, listening to the talk about house 
Not ‘ fateful 
moment in the spinney at the Holt had she 


permitted herself to go near him, nor had 


Way, 


pave 


decoration once since that 


she offered her hand. 

“Come and help, Janet,” said Hersey 
“We are discussing the artistic side of Cop 
leys. I want more light in this room, | 
think, but it is really beautiful. With the 
Wagstaffes’ things in it the beauty was hid 


den, don’t you think so, Stephen?” 


“They had some good old oak of thei 





own,” suggested Turner. “Don’t you re 
member a dresser stood over there, and I 
think there was a corner cupboard.” 

There was,” said Janet. “And two of 
the loveliest toby jugs I’ve ever seen.” 

‘Have vou any idea what kind of furni 
ture people like the Raeburns are likely to 
hay Jan?” Hersey asked. 

Janet pondered a moment, reflecting on 
all the farmhouses she had known in Scot 
land 

\ horsehair sofa with round ends and 
chairs,  probabl with plain) mahogany 
backs, and a thine called a chiffonier, with 


a white marble top and a glass back.” 
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Hersey stuffed her fingers in her ears. 


“Don't say any more, you desolating 
wretch. Come upstairs, Stephen, it’s so 


roomy you wouldn't believe; quite a family 
could be housed here.” 

They spent a kind of detached hour going 
over the house, talking of its possibilities 
and its future. Hersey’s efforts to draw the 
two into entirely friendly conversation, to 
establish a mutual understanding, were only 
moderately successful. Turner made up his 
mind that he would have a word with Janet 
if he could it before he left Cop 
leys. 


achieve 
The opportunity came rather unex 
pectedly when a loud knock at the back 
door took Hersey flying to see who came. 
It proved to be an old cowman once em 
ployed at Copleys, 
on the place where he had worked man and 
boy for thirty years. He 
desirous of 


anxious to be reinstated 
over Was very 
and 
long dissertation on the 


garrulous entering into 
causes ol 
between him and Wagstaffe. 
it difficult to get Turner 
were left together in the low, 
lighted living-room 


rupture 
Hersey found 
and Janet 
rather dimly 


away. 


, and he did not lose his 
chance. 
“Miss 


money 


Vivian tells me you are putting 
in this concern, Miss Ross,” he said, 
trving to speak in a purely professional tone. 
“Mav I advise you against it ? 


I know of 


From what 
this 
You 


know the old adage about throwing good 


ericulture at the moment 


experiment is foredoomed to failure. 


money after bad.” 

“T don’t think it is going to fail,” said 
Janet, clearly and confidently. 

Turner shrugged his shoulders The 


queer perturbation of the spirit which she 
tlone of all the women he had known had 
power to call up got him in thrall again. 
“Well, we can both reserve out opinion, | 
suppose, but I’n. bound to tell vou that a 
Miss Vivian’s adviser I disapprove of this 


amalgamation. What do vou 


SUT ce 7 
uppose vou 


ire going to get out of it in the lone run 
Tanet smiled obscurely. 
“Although I am Scotch, Mr. Turner, Im 


not alwavs calculating what I’m going to 


get out of a thing. Just now and again a 


Scot has been known to be actuated bv a 
disinterested motive.” 
It was a distinct snub. There was no 


doubt about it. 
‘Even if you are the 
rule, Miss 


that it complicates matters.” 


which 


Ro S, Vou must see 


eCxce ption 
proves the 


Janet made no answer 





“May I inquire, since | hear from M 
Vivian that you have consulted my broth 
about your affairs, whether he 1s a party 
this arrangement?” 

“Tes. Se 4.” 

“And approves?” 

“He did not say. 
draw up a 


short agreement so simy th 
a child could understand it, and both Miss 
Vivian and I 


signed it 


Stephen’s brows narrow =e 
rose. 

‘Where, may I inquire, did t baa 
ing consultation take 

‘In vour brother’s 1 — ( ss 
Bi le ings ” 

‘And did it net ul 
ently it did not occur to } that tl 

treacherous proceeding a tea ahoee 





ilmly 

“Why, it is ol M \ I 
legal advi He T I 
n my hen 

B t! had notl 

yur jurisdiction o M \ I 
It es a 

Pardon, no! \Y n 


“Yes?” said Janet, I 
interrogative, as if th 

her “And what then?’ 

“Well, ] 


don't \ 


answered, and then there \ no dubiet 
about her word Non 

‘T don’t trust 
ing him full in the 


“Then it’s war 


tween his teeth, and at t T Mme} H 
returned to report on tl vman al 
Turner’s advice S] 

cept that Janet slipped 1 t 3 an 


ppne > 
appear d. 


XII 
New Brooms 


\VID RAEBUR)? 
1) the 1} , 


tT a ) 


ie round « ( 


a weck later. Some attempt 1 In 
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“Seeing Turner, Raeburn laid down his hammer 
and came forward to greet him ‘"—p. 


Dr mon Oy 
Chas. Crombie 
2 


two painters and pape Yes: 
session He was walk slept | 
ugh the house about nine o’clock in 


thank you, quite comfortable l 
ike a top, I’m ashamed to sa I 
only arrived about ten minutes ago.”’ 


morning when suddenly the lady of “Why should vou be ashamed You had 
rs Holt marched in 


a long journey yesterday. Miss Ros 
She was bare-headed and bare-throated, sorry not to be here to welcome voi ) 
I if y 1) ( | 


nhad seen ier first on that but she has rather a bad cold and ] kent 





I { n morning at Carrs her in bed. We've been over here most 
lolt davs, and now they've started to work it’] 
A couple of dogs bounded at her heels, soon be in order.’ 
nd her well-shod feet bore marks of her “Tt is very kind of you to clean up f 
le ac s muddy fields us,”? said Raeburn, and there was no doubt 
“So you’ve come,” she said, greeting him about _ his grateful appreciation “My 
a smile He looked different in his mother will thank you herself when shi 
rking sult I rough tweeds, knicke1 comes, It was too stupid of me not to tell 
kers and Norfolk jacket rather the worse vou about her when _first I saw you.” 
Wear, and heather-mixture stockings, “How is she?” asked Hersey, acceptins 
Ss mother’s knitting, on his legs. his remark 
He took off his cap at once, holding it in “Very well. We finished the last o ( 
ind, and Hers¢ vas not sure whether packing up a few days ago; sh S 
e liked it It was courteous, but she managed to collect the stuff that h bee 
red subset ence, and did not want it. red in va yu places because ou ve 
Hi. got here about eivht last 1 gg cot house hadih'’t room for it Phere’ ll be 
“T hope they | 


pe they made you comfortable at — plenty of room here for everything.”’ 


“And where has she gone? ”’ 
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“To friends in Edinburgh till she hears 
the stuff has arrived, then she’ll come on 
at once.” 

“Don’t let’s tell her,’’ said Hersey coax- 
ingly. “Let us get it all in order first and 
then bring her right home. Don’t you think 
she’d like that? ’’ 

“Oh, yes, but she wouldn’t mind having 
a hand in it. Poor mother has roughed it 
a good deal lately. This’ll seem like 
Paradise to her.’’ 

Hersey loved him for the soft tremor in 
his voice and the kindness in his eyes. 
She was fast losing her sense of proportion 
with David Raeburn, determined to idealize 
him and all his belongings in spite of 
Janet’s warnings. 

“If that is so, all the more reason why 
we should make it as attractive a Paradise 
as we can. Everything depends on first 
impressions, don’t you think?” 

“Everything ? ”’ he asked, with a slightly 
deprecating air. 


“Oh, well, most things. For instance, 
that morning I came into the wainscot 


parlour at the 
ing with Janet 
man for us 


Holt and saw you breakfast- 
Ross, I knew you were the 


” 


here. 


“Much obliged, I’m sure,’ said Raeburn 
quietly. “I hope Miss Ross won’t be il] 
long.” 

“Oh, she won’t; probably by to-morrow 


she’ll be all right. Perhaps even you might 
see her this evening,’”’ she added cautiously, 
after dinne1 


“if you were to come up 


There is such a lot to talk about, and she 
is far more experienced about most things 
than I am.” 

“T’ll do that, then, Miss Vivian. When 
would I come—about eight o’clock? ” 

‘Fight would do nicely; then you can 
hear what Miss Ross thinks about getting 
the house in order before your mother 
comes. I wish it was as easy to get the 
land in order as the house.’’ 

“Aye, that’s a different proposition,” said 


Raeburn, and his face became rious 


“T didn’t go into any of the 
buildings.”’ 

“The what? ” 

“The stables and byres 


more sé 


steading 


and what not: we 


call the whole thing the steading in Scot 
land.” 
“The steading! What a queer name! 


What’s its origin?” 


“I’m sure I couldn’t say 


something to do with homestead But I 
don’t suppose there’s much left here in th 
way of implements.” 


Micht have 





“Not an earthly,’’ said Hersey 
“Tf you don’t 
any more, let’s go and look. Some of the 
roofs want seeing to, the thatch has neve 
been renewed. ‘The stable is the 

“We'd better get it mended before + hor : 
come in. Have you any in view?” ask 
Raeburn. It was a queer caine mm alt 
gether and one which had never before con 
within his experience. An old 
tumble-down place swept 
be swept, not a sign of life about it. 
it would be 
wondered how lon 


want to go round the hous 


worst.”’ 


ramshac] 

as bare as it cou 

Virgit , 

soil in a sense, and his busing 

to re-make it. He 

would take to re-make it—possibly m 

years than he would be ted to remail 
“Why are you looking so solemn ai 

scared?’’ inquired Hersey with a touch 


permit 


imperiousness. “Wish you hadn’t cor 
already? ”’ 
“Oh, no, I’ll never wish that! I’m or 


of the most thankful men - the Britis 
Isles this day, Miss Vivian, and I only ho] 
I may have the good luck to please you 
“Oh, that’ll be all right,” said Hers 
rather quickly. “You are more likely no 
to be pleased with us. But we'll strive 
to make ourselves too obnoxious 
Raeburn conceive of no circ 
stances under Hersey Vivian « 
become obnoxious, but it I ] 
’ 


could 
which 


business of his to tell her so. In fa 


would be presumption Hersey noted 
omission, and it piqued her, though it 1 
not have done. She had not s yet the 
sense of their relative } n But 
would come. Others wi 1 point o \ 
she might fail to see for herself. It 1s 
way the world has, and the more you don 
want it pointed out, the more industrious t 
meddlers are. Quite soon Miss Vivian a 
her new bailiff from $ tiand were to sup} 
ood for reflection and fot ssip also, both 
kindly and the reverse. 

They stepped out into the clear suns! 
of the November morning, and Rael 
looked round the deserted yard, sniffing 
with genuine pleasure and surprise 

“T left eight inches o vy on the 
oads at Lockerbie,’’ he « | “And 
have been skating for tl ast five days I 
it always like this in ] ! 1 in wint 

“Oh, not always. } t lon’t 
hard weather generally t fter Christi 
My father often | 

rained | h mil ] 
talking about the w nt } | id here 
he was a boy Shall we » in the stal 
first? There is an old cowman doddering 





about somewhere I want him kept on, 


Mr. Raeburn; I dare say you can find odd 
jobs for him.”’ 
Asked 


with 


doubtful. 


place togethe 
t 


Raeburn looked slightly 





1? . 
to come and pull a 


slender resources and 0 provide odd jobs 
for a doddering old cowman did not sound 
beginning. But he did 


he had to find his feet 


a very promising 


not say anything ; 
first. 

The stable was wide open, and when they 
Raeburn saw that had 


entered someone 


swept the rough cobbles. It was roomy and 
the Walis were Lick, but he could see a 
good many signs of disrepair. 
“Tf [ had a box of tools 1 could do a 
le carpentering while we are waiting fo1 
nplements and thi ke I’ve made a list 
of what’s necessary; I suppose I can bring 


Hersey, anticipating 


’ st th ing evening “Even if Miss 
Ross isn’t down I can look over it and take 
t up to her, Il ought to tell you she is the 
moneyed partner, M Raeburn. She’s pre 
ired to spend a thousand pounds to start 
Raeburn looked surprised 
just about do it, though horses and 
stock of every kind are dear just now 
Perhaps I could borrow some tools from 
1 at the b hous Look at that door 
and the one across the way. Isn’t it the 
the way some folk can live, with 
eaking doors and gates off their hinges, 
when a nail in time is all that’s wanted 
That he wa 


the Wagstaffes lived 


” 


mended anything 








“I'll put in a day or two on the buildings, 
n, and if this yman body is handy we 
eht even manave a bit of thatch between 
Once more Hersey was thrilled, beholding 
nan honest youn anxious 
juality for his job n a succee 
ero bli f extraordinary achieve 
nents. Que mie vs, such as cobb] 
nes, drains, eaking doors and leaking 
fs, were instan nvested with a pet 
sonal and proprieta nterest. Raeburn was 
alread recreat Copley Farm, and 
Hersey regarded it in an entirely different 
ght from what she had done in the davs 
f the Wagstaff She was quite reason 
le and justified in Imiring Raeburn’ 
apacity for and readiness to work, taking 
ff his coat and addr ing himself to it 
. thout delay | i cheerless business, 
howeve y find one f in the midst of 
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great need for work without the necessary 
implements, 
There isn’t 


even a ladder. Maybe we 


night and go into the 
town to-morrow and bring them out. If you 


Carrs Holt I could 
and bring out the stuff 


could make a list t 
have a spare cart at 
drive it in myself 
to Copleys.” 

“There's a small station cart, but only 
I'll drive you in, and we’ll 
stuff.”’ 


} 


Diamond in it. 


} 


come back with the 


Raeburn looked doubtfu 





“Tt isn’t usual for a lady 
like that im this part of 
1 

Hersey smiled roguishly 


“I’m not a lady, Mr. Raeburn, only a 
farmer.’’ What coul 


unison? They 


do but smile in 


spent 





te a happy half- 
inspecting what Hersey in a very 
voice called “the stea ling,’ 
Raeburn’s 


e sense of 





struck by 


immediat 





what was needed. There was really nothing 
in the least remarkable about it, nor was 
Raeburn at all a remarkable young man. 
He was only a straightforward, honest one, 
who happened to be interested in his job 
and wished to make it a success. There 
was a lot of Spaat work to be done before 


he could even hope for it. He would see 


that that spade work was done, intended 
to use the spade valiantly himself. It hap 


pene 1 to be rather a new _= study for 


Hersev, that was al Janet Ross was not 


in the least surprised nor even impressed 
by Raeburn’s earnestness; it was what she 


had Hersey dashed home 


When 
at lunch-time full of it she 


expec ted, 


smiled 


merely 


“Don’t get » excited, child. I should 
have been very much disappointed if he 
hadn’t been keen: in fact, what use could 
we have for anybody at this juncture who 
sn’t keen: 

You're discouraging, Jan. How you 
Scotch manage te live and be as comfort- 
ng as you can be when you like i ‘ 
bleak atmosphere which seems to belong to 
you, I just can’t think.” 

“We try » avoid mush was all janet 
inswered So e's min over this 
evening, is he I need to get up.” 

| ou want t e him I suppose you’d 
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“Maybe it is, but we'll see. You’re not 
going back this afternoon, Hersey. Don’t 
you remember the rector and Mrs. Calcott 
are coming to tea? 

“Oh, dash, I mean bother; of 
they are! You’ll need to keep her at bay, 
Jan, she’ll ask all kinds of questions; she’s 
just a walking inquisition.”’ 

It happened to rain rather heavily in the 
afternoon, which reconciled Hersey to 
absence from the farm. There was really 
nothing more for her to do there except 
hang round, talk to Raeburn, and _ inci- 
dentally, perhaps, hinder him ‘from doing 
anything. 

So she couple of 
quite profitably trying to make a collection 


” 


course, so 


employed a hours 
of things that could be spared from her own 
outbuildings with the generous 
of Jack Osgood, who could not by 
stretch of imagination be called a handy 
man with tools. 
groom he could not be beaten. 

Had Hersey known what was happening 
at Copleys she might not 
persistently through her 
premises usually sacred to Jack Osgood 
About three o’clock, despite the 
Stephen Turner, suitably attired in mackin 


assistance 
any 


Horses was his job; as a 


have 


sung so 


survey of the 
rain, 


tosh overalls, rode on his motor-bicvcle up 
the muddy approach to Copleys Farm. He 
saw nobody about, but the sound of a faint 
hammering somewhere drew him to the far 
corner of the homestead, where he found 
Raeburn and the old cowman quite happily 
mending a broken-down stall. 

When his shadow darkened the doorway, 
Raeburn, who was doing the hammering, 
looked up, wondering whether Miss Vivian 
had laid 
down his hammer forward to 
him He had no use at all for 
Stephen Turner, but common sense warned 


come back, and, seeing Turner, 


and came 


greet 


him that there would be no advantage in 
showing hostility and that he must do his 
best to be civil and inoffensive. At the 
same time, he did not propose to suffer too 
much interference with his job. The in- 
formation that Janet Ross had a substantial 
financial stake in Miss Vivian’s new experi 
ment had uplifted him tremendously. 
“Good day, Mr. Turner,’ he said civilly 
In other circumstances he might have 
offered his hand, but he had already learned 
that there grades of greeting in 
England adjusted to the 


fine 


were 


suitably social 


degrees. His policy was to stand by until 


he managed to grip the outstanding features 


~§ his new environment 





‘So you’ve arrived,’’ said Turner 
“When?” 
“Last night.’ 
“Oh! And 
meanwhile may I ask-—not here? 
“Oh, no. I 
at the Bird-in-the-Hand i1 
And 


mariner come from? ”’ 


coolly 


where are you putting 
found a room ready for me 
| 
“TI see. where did _ this ancient 
he asked } 
of his thumb towards the vman, who had 
brought from his own cottage at the edg 
of the marsh half a mile away a somewh 
crude tool-box containing a hammer, s 
nails and a twisted screw-driver 
“He’s Miss Vivian’s owman,”’ said | 
Raeburn coolly. “We're trving to tink 
a bit, but are handicapped ick of tools 
and 
Mother 
“So 1 
house ? = 
“Whitewashing,”’ answered R 
briefly; “a 
afternoon 


materials The pla is as bare as 
Hubbard’s cupboard 


seems Anythi ng on in 


couple yf Ds ved 
T here was 
Miss \ 
expect she has got them 
"On. were the lad cs 


“Miss Vivian 


stood, not ) 


morning when 


and then 
versation, waiting for 7 
or ask questions, in which he w 


“We'd better 


said Turner, and at 


have a t the 

this invitation Rael 
could not do anvthing else but 

him. “It looks bigger than when it w 
messed up with Wagstaff %e efit \ . 


going to liv 
lishment ? ”’ 
passed under the low eave 

‘No, my mother is ming to keep houst 
for me.’’ 

Somehow this did not Purn \ 
mother would not onl: 
but beyond doubt would s lify Raebur 
position. 

\ bailiff 
all the 
certain 
lifficult to uproot. 


And Turner hi; 


with a motl had 
from Scot 1 id n 


hostage to fortune nd vould t 


Way 


Trom the north was 
expedient 
‘Isn’t that a bit hasty. M Raeburn 


she bri 





He had no grounds for his positive asser- 
tion excepting the desire to be contrary to 
the man putting him through his facings in 
- conte oe 
such a cool, rather contemptuous fashion, 
rather super- 


Turner showed his teeth in 


cilious fashion. 

“Great 1s Do you honestly 
think now, man, that 
there is a living to be made off these hungry 


your faith! 


between man and 


-?9 
acres: 


“Yes I do, given a fair chance.” 


“But the Wagstaffes have farmed here 
for generations.”’ 
‘Farmed—did you say?” inquired 


Raeburn, with a slight hitch of his 


shoulders. “Tt’ll take a vear or two to 
remove the traces of their farming from 


I] see what we shall see. 


hole acreage down in 





ynotatoes to clean it up si 


Turner made no comment on this weird 
statement eeling himself on unfamiliar 
ground. 

“Well, all I hope is that you won’t ruin 


Miss 


Vivian with extravagant new 
fangled me 


thods, Mr. Raeburn. I shall be 
bliged to keep a pretty strict supervision 


” 


ver expenditure. 


“Of course, that’s your job,’’ answered 
Raeburn imp rturbably ‘Miss Vivian tells 
ie there’s to be a roup.” 

‘A what? ” 

“What’s the English for a displenishing 
sale?” 

“A d splenishing sale, of course. We 


speak plain English here 





» not foreign 


anguage.’’ 
“Well, a displenishing 


sale, then, at a 


place not far from here. I'll be attending 





iat, and hope to k up a few bargains 
I’m to see Miss Ross about it to-night up 
t the house It seems she’s to invest a 


ut init. We'll 


needed, then we 


make 


17 


out a list of all that 


know where we are.’’ 


Raeburn lappened to glance at Turner’s 


moment, and it revealed some- 


thing to him—that Turner did not like 
Janet Ross, and that there were wheels 
Within wheels. He was quick enough at 


} y t) ] 
servation and had already sized up pretty 


accurately both the situation and the prin 
cipal actors in it, He w vuld need to walk 
warily, possibly, in that queel triangle But 
there was no fear in him, and he felt h 
nterest momentarily deepening 

The man who has no axe » erind but 
ispired by an honest desire to do his dut 
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and fulfil whatever oblig have 
undertaken has no use for fear and sel 
suffers from it. 

Raeburn even began to be faintly amused 
Scotch fashion. He had not 
been denied the cift His mother 
had given him hers. 
they were likely to geta good deal of quiet 
amusement business. As 
for Turner, having measured him, Raeburn 
might 


should 


ations he may 
dom 


in his slow 
of humour. 
he decided, 


Together 


out of the whole 


was prepared to humour him as on 
humour a tiresome If they 
come to serious grips, however, the bette: 
would win. On that 
had no qualms at all. 
Turner was filled with a jealous rage as 
Could he on any pretext 


business 


child. 


man 


score 


he turned away. 
whatever push his way into the 
conference that had been arranged for that 


He de 


evening ? ided that he could not. 
Ross would i 


For Janet not 
she had the power to keep him on tl 
side. He turned away, 


only resent it; 
le OUut- 


Saying briefly 


“T’ll hold watching brief, Raeburn, 
don’t you forget and I don’t propose to 
see vou and Miss Ross undermining Miss 


Vivian’s position or influence, nor let you 


forget that she is the owner of the 


It was a foolish spt ech, spoke n out of pet 
and It gave the 


sonal jealousy anger, 


away, so to speak. Raebu 
lid not 
“Have 


means, and the more of 


change as he 
vour watching brief, sir, by all 


them vou have the 
: 


better I’ll be pleased. I’ve nothing to hide 


I'll put my back into my job, pull this 
place together if it can be pulled, and | 
think it can, and I’ll look after the interests 
»§ my mistress as if they were my own 
Chat was the difference between Raeburn 


and Turn Che Scotchman was not 
ashamed of his job, nor sought to 
anything but 

He had tasted the bitterness of the bread 


f charity, and now that 


was passing sweet Out of gratitude for 
vercy vouchsafe ntended to put his 
back ito Herse ’s business and 





make it pay 


attitude of mind of which 


Stephen Turner had no knowledge not 


It was an 


appreciation. He was frankly baffled by t! 
could not put in his place because 


already 


man he 
Raeburn upied and defined it 
’ 


It was an teresting little comedy ’ 


ied to march to a strange 


«To be continued) 
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How to Listen 
to the Orchestra 


T is quite possible to get enjoyment from 


the hearing of an orchestra without un- 
derstanding anything about it; but, as 
a rule, the enjoyment is increased in propor- 
tion to the “Form” in 
music (which was discussed in THE QUIVER 
last month) corresponds 


understanding. 


to shape in a pi 
ture; orchestration corresponds to colour. 
To see all the colour in a picture reqvires 
a trained eye; go round a picture gallery 


with an artist, and you will be astonished 


to find what you have previously missed. To 
hear all the orchestral colour in an ovet 
ture, symphony or tone poem, requires a 


trained 


o 
db 


ear; » through the score with a 


composer, and you will again be astonished 


The Result of Collaboration 

Real appreciation of a musical work is the 
result of rt 
an auditor. says, 
best into it’ 


the collaboration in artist 
The artist “Tl put my 
the auditor replies, “Ill try 
to find all that have put there.” This 
promise can only be fulfilled with a little 
trouble, but it is trouble well rewarded 

In what follows I shall assume the pos 
session of very little knowledge, but of some 
eagerness to ot 
musical enjoyment. nowadays 
can hear an orchestra 365 days in the year 
by spending a 


and 


you 


gain a greater degree 


Everyone 
few pounds upon a gramo 
phone and some rec ords, and almost as often 
by buying a cheap broadcasting set and pay 
ing the Postmaster-General fifteen shillings. 
So everything that I relate can be tested and 
applied, even by a reade1 
country. 


in the heart of the 


At an Orchestral Concert 
For the 


moment I am going to put the 
gramophone and wireless set on one side 
and assume that we are at a concert. We 
will consider that we are in the Queen’s 


Hall on the occasion of one of the concerts 


of the famous  hundred-and-twelve-vear- 
old Royal Philharmonic Society. The 
orchestra we see before us may vary a little, 
according to the programme, but on oa 
normal occasion it will be something like 
this: . 
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By Percy A. Scholes 


Stringed Instruments 


16 First Violins 10 Violoncellos 
14 Second Violins 8 D le Basses 
10 Violas 


“Wood Wind ”’ Instruments 


3 Flutes 3 Clarinet 

1 Piccolo 1 Bass Clarinet 
3 Oboes z Ba ons 

1 Cor Anglais ;D le Bassoon 


Brass Instruments 


4 Horns 3 Trombones 
3 Trumpets 1 Tul 

Percussion Instruments 
Kettledrum rambourine 
Big Drum Glockenspiel 
Cymbals fubular Bells 
Triangle 
(Three ‘or four playe rs are allotted to the 
whole of the percussion in \ ent ( 
are rarely used all together 


Other Instruments 


2 Harps Org bly) 
Celesta 

In all, over ninety play: rf a 
twenty-five different instruments, of dil 
ferent qualities of tone, incessantly 
bining and recombining in anners, al 
producing different colour-blends and 
trasts, as though the composer were turn 


a kale idos« ope. 


Family Life in the Orchestra 


The first thing to notic« ut these it 
struments is that they are not a _ het 
veneous mass, but fall int families, 
shown in the headin; above Next t 
you see an orchestra try to s} where ea 
family is placed Conductors vary a little 
in this matter, but the usual arrangement 
omething very roughly like tl 

Percussion. Bra 
Horns and \ Wind 
strin 
String Strings 
Conduct 

The general principle, as you will notice 

to pla e the loudest nstrument it the 
| ick. 








HOW 170 LISTEN TO THE ORCHESTRA 





The Instruments Described 

It is now desirable to describe the various 
instruments so that they may be recognized 
when seen and heard. 


The Strings 
The Strings are the most important mem 
bers of the orchestra. Their capabilities are 
and 


are 


their tone does not pall ; 


constant 


wide 
they 


very 
hence 
throughout a piece. 


in almost use 


First Violins and Second Violins.—Everybody 
knows these, and all that it is necessary to say 


is that as instruments they are precisely the 
same, their parts corresponding somewhat to 


those of Sopranos and Altos in a choir. 

Violas.—Like the Violins, but a trifle bigger, 
and therefore rather deeper in tone. They play, 
as it were, the Tenor in the stringed choir. 

Violoncellos.—Still larger Violins, large 
that the players rest them on the floor between 
their knees. They correspond to the Bass in 
a choir. 

Double Basses.—-Still larger, that the 
players stand behind them or sit on very high 
They often duplicate the Violoncello part 
an octave lower. 


so 


so 


stools. 


I will now set out these instruments in a 
somewhat different way from that shown in 
the concert list above 


The Wood Wind 


Pice A tiny shrill Flute. 
Flutes.—Everybody knows these, so they do 


not call for description. 
OA 


es, Cor Anglais, Bassoon, Double Bassoon. 


—A family of ‘‘ reed instruments,” the mouth 
piece consisting of a ‘‘ double reed,”’ i.e. two 
small pieces of thin wood which give out a 
rather acid but pleasant tone. ‘The Oboes are 


treble instruments, the Cor Anglais is a sort 


of alto Oboe, the Bassoon a= sort of bass 
Oboe, and the Double Bassoon a gruffer in 


Strument, corresponding to the Double Bass of 
the Strings. 

Clarinets, Bass Clarinets.—These 
“reed instruments,” trebles and 
their mouthpiece contains only a 
and their tone than 
Oboe family. 


are 


bass, 


again 
but 
reed, 
the 


a 
single 
js smoother that 


ot 


The Brass 
rns.—The curly 
toned in their softer 
in their louder. 

Trumpets.—Need no description (in a quite 
small orchestra sometimes replaced by Cornets). 

ir The push-in and pull-out instru 
ments, lower in the pitch of their notes than 
the Horns and rrumpets. 


instruments, 
moments, 


very sweet 
quite thrilling 


mOones. 


Tuba.—Like a big, clumsy 
the wrong way up by means of a mouthpiece 
at the side. Often used sort of ‘* DouBle 
Bass” to the Trombones 


rrumpet played 


asa 


Percussion 
Kettledrums.—Also called rimpani. 
owls covered with parchment—at 
played by one man), often three 


Metal 


teast two 


2 
oe 


8 


Big Drum.—(Salvation Army pattern.) 
Cymbals.—Round brass plates to be clanged 
together or tapped with a drum-stick. 


Triangle and Tambourine.—Too well known 
to need description. 

Glockenspiel.—Small metal bars in a frame 
struck with hammers. 

Tubular Bells.—Their name describes them; 


also struck with hammers. 


Other Instruments 
Harps.—Everybody knows them. 
Celesta.—A kind of small piano (generally 
near the conductor), with metal plates instead 
of strings, and a liquid, silvery tone. 
How to Learn the Tones 

The 


the 


instruments being now recognized, 
next thing to learn their tones. 
Here the best-written article in the world 
can help you little. Go to a concert, sit 
near the orchestra, keep your eye upon par- 
ticular instruments until you find them play- 
ing alone or prominently, and then note 
their tone qualities. Or, better, get the 
gramophone records which have been issued 
especially to help you in this matter, either 


is 


(2) The two large double-sided ‘‘ His Master’s 


Voice ” Records, Nos. 555-6 (which do not 
announce the names) or 557-8 (the same 
records with the name of each instru 


ment announced before it plays), or 
The three small double-sided ‘‘ Columbia ” 
Nos. (names not an- 


(2) 
Records, 
nounced). 


3198 3200 


The principle in the case of the “H.M.V.” 


records has been to choose short passages 
specially suited to the genius of each in- 
strument, in the “Columbia” records to make 


all the instruments play the same passage, 
for easy comparison; there is something to 
be said for each principle.) 


The Use of a Score 
Almost all that can be taught in writing 


has now been covered in this article, and it 
remains for the reader to apply it. If he 
is fairly well acquainted with musical nota- 
tion (possibly as a pianist) he will like to 
obtain the cheap miniature scores of works 
that he is about to hear either at a concert 
or on the gramophone. It is especially use 
ful to follow a gramophone performance 
with the score, as it can be stopped at any 

oment for the repetition of any passage; 


eve and ear assist one another, and progress 


1S rapid. 


In the score, note first where the parts 
for the various groups are placed, and keep 
these in mind as groups, and not as a mere 


When find 
the parts for certain instruments are printed 


collection of individuals. you 


in the wrong key, do not let this worry you; 


5 
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ents,” and ‘ duly put the musi form of gramophone re \t f t 
back into the 1 ht ke n pert mance, So ever, the reade1 I 
far a youl tud concerned, the detail himself to s< etnit ’ 
matters little, for you are not so much read Beethoven Fifth S ) H.M 
ing notes as observing which instrument is miniature score, G 
playing. enormous amount of Wagt 
to be had for the I } I 
An Example from Holst it exists also in the st eap min 
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THE IDEAL HOBBY 


An Important Business 


HERE are so many things one ought 
to do when one Is young: choose a 
career, make one’s friends, settle the 


problem of marriage. These things, gener 


ally speaking, 


once done cannot be undone, 
Some people, it is true, turn from following 


the gro 


ery profession and take up author 


ship after forty; others marry two or three 
times, and seem none the worse for it. But 
the majority of folk have to settle on the 


really important things of life when young, 
and make the best To 
the 
problems of youth, should be added that of 
finding a hobby, but with the saving clause 
that life to 
must not 
s an important busi 


ness, all the san e, as | hold as part of my 
creed that 


of them ever after. 
marriage, friendship, a career, as 


there is usualh 
hobby, 


change one’s wife. It 


room. ino atter 


change one’s though one 


aman cannot keep happy, healthy 
and virtuous unless he has a decent hobby. 
In my own case I suppose I must go fur- 
ther. The as I have 


to change his 


ordinary person is, 


said, permitted in after life 


hobby. In the case of an editor the change 
lust be not just permissible, but obligatory, 
both on the score of never getting into a 
rut—and for the sake of these pages ! So 
very now and then, to add variety and to 
make “copy,” I must choose a new hobby 

I can only say that the task becomes 


In. reasinoly ditt ult 


Dare One Mention Cycling 7 


One dare not, nowadays, mention cycling, 
though a personage as not 


table and as up-to- 
date as the late Lord Northcliffe 
enthusiast. 


Now all 
motorists, 
course, I have followed suit. 


Was once 
a cycling up-to-date 
cyclists and, of 


But, there, I 


have become 


have wearied readers before now with my 
motoring adventures; and really, modern 
motoring has become so scientific and so 


satisfactory that it is rather difficult to find 
any adventure in it at all. You can hardly 
all motoring a hobby, any more than you 
could call riding up and down the railway 
with a season ticket a hobby. 
sibilities arising out of it, 


There are pos- 
of course. A 
friend of mine makes a hobby of “miles to 
the gallon.” His one and only object in 
motoring, apparently, is to see how many 
miles to the He has 
had an device fitted to cheat the 
poor engine into believing it is running on 
petrol when it is only subsisting on air. He 
down hills, applies his 
brake unnecessarily. the end of a 

he down, measures the 
tank, and, 


gallon he can obtain. 


extra all 


coasts and nevel 

And at 
carefully 
of intricate 
calculations, exclaims triumphantly that he 
has done nine 
gallon! 

He is 
but it does not appeal to me. 

Still, motoring a" 


un jumps 


alter a series most 


twenty or thirty-nine) to the 


welcome to a hobby of that sort— 
when one first takes it up, 


is capable of thrills and absorptions, and I 


freely admit it occupied my thought and 
heart for a time 

Still, | had to change in due course—and 
I chose keeping fowls 
After Motoring—Fowls! 

Now, the change may appear a_ little 
drastic at first. Yet one must have contrasts 


if one is to appreciate the good things of 
life, and keeping chickens 1s a great con- 
trast to There is not the same 
kind of thrill in it, maybe, but, on the cther 


hand, it is not so trying to the nerves and 


motoring. 


to the pocket. It is only mildly exciting. 
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You might almost say it is soothing, though 
with not quite such a sedative effect as, say 
fishing. 


I have not tried fishing. It must 


have its moments of pleasure. Indeed, it 
has its affinities to eg 
need of patience, the 


when one’s catch exces 


there is the 


g-raising : 


same same wild joy 
‘ds one’s expectatiens, 
the same exagverate the 


temptation to 


quantity and size of the catch. 


Absorbed in Chicken Food 
I took a 
a time, though I cannot pretend to the en 


keen interest in egg-raising fo1 
thusiasm shown by two gentlemen I used to 
meet in the train. Night by 


would 


night on the 


way home they compare notes, and 


gravely discuss how, by slightly altering the 
o ¢ ~ 


feed, they could either save a 





shilling o1 
Ss. No, to me 
the great joy of the chicken hobby is to go 


of the eg: 


aS 


increase the number 


out before breakfast on a lovely spring n orn 
ing, unfasten the nest boxes, and appropriate 
laid. It is akin 

who 


six big warm eggs freshly 


to the joy of the schoolboy 
has won a prize for his essay, or the 


learns he 
bud 
1¢ Morning post and 


somebody has 


ding author who opens tI 
learns that actually accepted 
his story. The delights of s 
all professions ; 


cess obtain in 
and in the fowl business 


one May experience t 
months, with luck 

Still, keeping chickens 
the ideal hobby. 


There is gardening, of course. 


lem every day for 
annot be called 


y Gardening 
is a hobby full of promise, 


but exasperating 


in performance I once grew some parsnips 
and some cabbage 

When I had tired of chickens I took to 
house hunting, and then house buildin 
but I must reserve my adventures in this 
direction to my next number. 

House building is an absorbing and soul 
quickening business while it lasts. but ob 


viously one cannot » on tor ever. It is too 


expensive a pastime, and 


when one has built 


a house one musf live in it 


So, in order to keep fresh and up to date 


hobby. 


I am on the new 
Wireless ? 
Now, to be 
times I 
I have 
cannot work up any 
but friends declare 
an ideal 


strict Vv in accord 
know I oucht to take up wil 
never felt drawn to the 


business, and 


somehow enthusiasm: 


that my new house is In 
s, and that I 


Filled wit] 


position for virele 
ought to become a listener in 
resolves, | have 


chased a book on wireles 


virtuous ordingly pu 


ind have 


gravely, 











studied the part. So far I can discriminate , pl 
between crystal and valve sets, and kne 
what an aerial is; | beyon he bt 
ness is full of uncouth 1 di lt ter } 
a language I do not understand. Wirel | 
believe, has a great future. One day I sl 
take it up with enthusiasm, but 
spirit does not move me \\ n, n A 
ot time, I become a listene 
to let you know all about 
There remains, inevitably, golf. 
Now, so far I have steered clear of 
ancient and royal game. My ey se oN 5 
that there were no golf lin within 
miles of my home Chet 
sprang up within five n nd | 


join Fate 
d. Now I find 


within a mile. Shall I 


promise d to 


FE vervone says that 
if only for the exercise It ir 
walk for miles in the 
imbibe the 
Exercise 
Why not take up 

Well, Iam going to nfess, just bet 


ourselves, that I have 


fresh one “+4 ¢ ar 


‘ ] ‘ 
iresn alt a ne ntere n 


through havin ed } 
rdent fer Phere ( 
the ntel piece 
| a, na [ ( Cc! 
. => f 
the ; ‘ 
] ' 


The Golf Mania 


Occasionally the 


( itably the conve 


There w 
el first Ss 
nak I ) 
n inexhau byte 
r One ne 
oy ee ae 
to quer ( n I 
) he ( { 
enicer a ne I 
drink me | 
Oh, hat i thir 
nd ut th hy ' 
But a the ( | 
1} e read of t} | 
iking, of tl 
habit—and I |} I 
like in golf that has ma fraid. There 
are some people who 
pra se it th y 
fortunate few, e oul » wi 





put their hands in the fire and not be burnt. 
lo the weak and unwary golf seems to fasten 
‘ts tentacles tighter and tighter. It draws 


the victim on gently at first, but gets him 
more and more involved, until he becomes 


oh, sorry sight !—a golf maniac, 


A “Varied” Programme! 
You 
case of 
on Mondays, he catches the first train home 
‘oftice that he possibly can, and 
goes straight up to the club and has a round 

f Next he tell 


a] 
lunch, catches the early 


sav I am exaggerating. Take thi 
my friend. In the summer time, 


from the 


of golf. day s golf stories at 
train, has a round 
: 


of volf, and goes home to tel] 
On 


and they go straight up to the 


more golf 
Wednesday he meets his wife, 
club and 
On Thurs 
meets a friend, leaves the office 


stories 


} 


have a round of golf together. 
dav he 
early, takes him direct up to the club and 


has two rounds of golf. On Friday he has 


On 
town at all, but takes the first 
nks 


Sunday 


Saturday he does not go to 
train to the 
\nd on 
sorry to say 


’ 


Sunday 


a round. 


and there all day. 


stays 


well, he voes I 


bd ’ 


f am 
up to the links too, and has 
the golf 


Is he happy? 


his 






} , 
nouse 


Some 


dinner at 


times he gets the 


precious exhilaration of being “just on 


and talks gleefully of 


form,” having 





“beaten bogey” (whatever that may mean! 
But mostly he is cast down and tormented 
with doubts. One day he is off form, and 
another day unlucky, and a third day h 
fears he will never lower his handicap. No 
loubt the ife has rewards With St 
Paul he savs: “One thing I do Putting 
aside al weights and the evil that does so 
easily beset me, I—plav golf.” 

] sat ible prospect, les ened to make 
aman think calmly. But do people take 
ip golf cold blood, or are they in some 
rash moment enticed and enslaved? Is it a 
ase of love at. first sight, I s it an 


acquired taste ? 


\nvhow, I hesitate—and hope I shall not 





Women’s Perpetual Hobby 
\t this point one t 


] ” 


4 sex. 


urns with to tl 


Women, 


seem to be in lack of 


cnvy 


somehow, neve! 


a hobby Take needle 


work and jumper making. How soothing it 


must be to ply restless fingers and worl 


out a beautiful pattern in odd times. So 
much better for the health, too, than 
smoking. Cooking, too, must be a bit of a 


hobby for those who like it, and one is not 
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always one’s 


obliged to eat own pastry, 


esume 
The One Glorious Pastime 
But the one glorious, soul-stirring hobby 
of womankind is 
Men, it 


shopping 


shopping. 
remarked, do their 


ashamed of 


has been 


furtively, as if 
weakness that necessitates purchasing shirts, 
and ties. A 


| have the 


} 


collars 


woman glories in it. 

the 
turned out, and, after a pleasant half-hour, 
and 
Whereas a man mutters, 


She wil whole stock of shop 


smile prettily move on next door. 


“T must take some- 


thing,” and steals home with an unsuitable 


\ 
garment that he w get his wife to change 


or him next day. A woman glories in it, 
because it is her hobby; it has become a 
fine art, an entertainment and an accom- 
plishment. “Mother wanted me to buy 
her coat,” I heard one daughter say. “As 
if I would go without the pleasure of buy- 


ing one for myself!” 
That is it 
Shall I take up shopping for a 


reflection 


the pleasure of buying. 
hobby 


Alas and alas! calm throws cold 





water on sanguine purpose. I remember 
a coat—and a hat—and a pair of shoes, 
\nd, anyway, how do women get out of a 
shop without buying? That to me is the 
greatest puzzle of all, the first secret in the 
rreat initiation. And until I have learned 
t I am afraid that shopping would be too 
tinous and inglorious a hobby for a 
journalist to think of cultivating. No; next 


shall make 





time I want a tie Mrs. 


we pure nase 


What Shall I Do ? 





And, in the meantime, what shall I do 
for a hobby? There is photography (only 
I used t irry the tripod for an enthusiastic 
friend vears ago, and only saw the part of 
he burden bear There is the increas- 
ngly popular pastime of performing to the 


ie houses of entertainment. 


\las! I could not perform even to that 
extent.) There ylitics But the election 
s ove O idee (Somebody tried to 
each me, but I found it boring.) There 
but I had better leave it to kind readers, 
isking for hints and suggestions. \ hobby 
5 a ‘pres fous thing, worth seeking, and 
when found, like a good woman, “more 
precious than pearls 43 


——— 














THINGS THAT MATTER 


_ 


A Faith 
that Works , 


Ly Kev Arthur Pringle | 











be 


clude that, at the 


FE need not in a hurry to con- 


present time, there 


is as much indifference to religion 


commonly 
the 


as is suppused. For one thing, 


there is familiar distinction between 


erganized religion and religion in general; 


with the reminder that numbers of people 
who, for various reasons, do not go to 
church are, nevertheless, keenly interested 


in religion. It indeed, significant that a 
reasonably able and interesting treatment of 


religion in 


1S, 


drama, fiction, or periodical 
literature (not excluding the daily Press), 
can count 


And less 


perience of preachers that, given a congre 


on an appre¢ iative welcome 


no significant is the frequent ex 


gation of average sermons 


’ 


thoughtfulness 


on the deep things of life and even on 
theological problems are more successful in 
sustaining interest than are discourses on 
‘topics of the day This means, in ani 
case, that, making full allowance for the 


and iterialism that 
great 


and instinct ready t 


indifference m; prevail, 


there is a deal of religious thought 


» be appe aled to on right 


lines, 


Incurably Religious 


It is one more tribute to the fact that, 
let the pi sure of material concerns be 
what it may, we are at heart incurably 
religious. \nd the more roughly life 
handles us and knock us about, the more 
we feel the need of omething to tall back 
upon—something that will work. For this 


after all, is the test we apply to re ligion ol 


anything else that claims to influence ou 
iife in any vital sense how will it look 
under the everyday searchlight; will 
stand the strain ofl the difficulties and 
temptations we each have to face? 

Now comes a point that is apt to be 
overlooked. When fronted with the com 


plexities and mysteries of life, and when he 


finds that religion does not finally cleat 
these up, the plain man is inclined to ask 
what is the use of it, and to turn away in 


despair. 


But we may make up ou inds 
the fact that, if we are looking for a 
gion without mystery and a faith ¢ 
<olves all difficulties, we are lookine f 
what does not exist Wherever we turn <¢ 
whatever we do here no ¢ e f 
mystery and the que ( ome f 
leave religion because it is not plain sail 
n what other ship are we ing to em 
\Ve must entrust ourselve oO some vesse 
there 1s no sense n ie n elves 
or drown in the waters of muddle 
unordered life. 

To Whom Else ? 

When you think of t, our pred 
recalls that very humar en m1 Line | 
where the follower ot ( 
de ert Him because t re i sO much ¢ 
could not understand But there 
others who remained h Him, not i 
they did not hare the comn n per] 
but because they did not know to whom « 
to go. With all the mystery, Christ gav 
them something that thei led, and 
they could get now] re ( ( In ( 
words, puzzling ife was \ Him 
till more puzzli W Him 

Phat just h ‘ \ 
must have some \ } p rhe \ 

oO run oul ve fH 1 t 
ntil all peculative | ( ett 
When we make o ( ecn Va 
’ nd ol ( ) { ( 
t i ana ) el ( | | 
pont must be < \ ve i¢ { 
We to Ir que t pre 
vide t} eats ‘ n¢ 
ko fter all, the v: of us 
ot students in a ¢ t ve 
batants in an art 1 where ( ( ] 
of demands upon u 

Judged in this 
tests that religion, « any ther tl ry ol 
life, } is to meet: an | 4 ( I ¢ 
it is studied in all its be I the 1 
clearly will it app nade ich a 
mrdeal, Christianity c t iphant 





The Practical Everyday Test 

lake, for example, what we can best call 
practical everyday test, which is what, 
after all, matters most. We wanta religion 
that gives dignity and life, 


makes us feel that our work counts for some- 


the / 


meaning to 
thing, that things are not as triy ial or mean- 
ingless as they often seem—and, in short, 
that taking it altogethet this strange adven- 
ture is worth while. True religion should 
it 
touched us, stirring to glad consciousness 


leave us bigger and stronger after has 
the finer possibilities that lie latent within 
us. “Of course we're all miserable sinners 
—that’s religion,’ remarks the complacent 
old lady in Fanny's First Play; but that is 
precisely not where Christ puts the emphasis. 
Morbid and 
dwelling on weak points are far from any 
thing He Ilis method 
heartening and positive, filling us with hope 


self-depreciation paralysing 


encourages is 


about ourselves and pointing to the good we 
may rise to. 


The Worth of the Individual 
with this the fact that 
has ever set such value on the ordinary man 
place in 
Other things more noisy and insistent may 


In line is no one 


or given him such a the sun. 
make us forget it for a time, but it remain: 
that one of the critical issues of our day is 
It not only 
a question of whether we believe in God, but 
|: 
s world a glorified ant-heap, in which we 

all, later, stamped 
| 


hingness 5 the 


the worth of the individual. is 


also of whether we believe in ourselves. 


th 


are sooner or into 
not ol it scene of immortal 
destinies, where evervbody 
; 


matte his that we have 

choose between a view of life that takes th 
out of u and in 
altogether unparalleled way, puts heart into 
Why hesitate ? There 


in such a choice! 
is, to say the least, something to be said for 


and everything 


? 
rs: mean to 


heart s a view that, an 


us, 


a religion that encourages us to set out each 
morning with keenness and hope, and brings 
us back in the evening feeling that out 
efforts to do good work and keep the flag 
flying have not been thrown away. 


SO far, good, Now let us take the creda 
test. Here we are, in a universe full of 
questions and problems, and with = all 


manner of explanations and theories offering 
themselves. Which are we going to choose : 
Many get out of it by refusing to make any 
choice at all, labelling themselves agnostic 
and preserving attitude of detachment. 
This method has obvious attractions: 
has the drawback that, f 


an 
but it 


or all practical pur 
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impossible. 





poses, it is In theory we can be 


neutral, keep an even balance, or, to put it 


} 


in more homely fashion, sit on the fence; 


but in practice it simply can’t be done. 


We Must Take Sides 

It may be possible to keep a neutral mind, 
although that, as the lawyers say, is a point 
to be argued; but there is no question that 
when it have to take 
We may not know what is true, but 


comes to conduct we 
sides. 
we have to live as though semething were 
true. You 


t 


this direc 


see tly you come to the 
central question of Christ. About what He 
protessed to be and do and stand for, men 


may in theory differ or suspend their judg 
ment; but, In practice, they cannot live as 
Was 
were His views of God and 
of human life true or false? 


though they had never heard of Him. 
He right or wron 


How, in the way 
we set our course and shape our lives, are 
to 

This point is so important and is so often 
lost sight of that it is worth driving home 


we be neutral about those things? 


in the words of Sir FitzJames Stephens, a 


well-known agnostic of the last century 

“What do you think of yourself f What do 
you think of the world? These are ques 
tions with which all must deal as it seems 
good to them rhey are riddles of the 
Sphinx, and in some way or other we must 
deal with them. In all important trans- 


actions of life we have to take a leap in the 


dark. If we decide to leave the riddles un 
answered, that is a choice; 1t we waver in 
our answer, that, too, is a choice 
What must we do? ‘Be strong and of a 
good courage.’ \ct for the best, hope fot 
the best, and take what comes.” 

If, then, we have to choose a working 
faith, where can we find anything equal to 


Christianity | am no believer in the glass 
case conception of our religion, as though 
it had to be artificially protected and could 
not stand the slightest criticism or ex 
posure Instead of indulging that timid 
mood, I recall Dr. T. R. Glover’s bracing 
reminder that, in its earliest days, 
Christianity conquered Paganism by owé 
thinking it. “Our faith” was “the victory 
that overcometh the world,” because it gave 


the world an_ intellectual and_ spiritual 


satisfaction not to be got trom other creeds 
or theories. 

And I believe this is still the case; in 
support of which let me take one illustra 
tion, and that the most important. In 


religious belief everything, of course, turns 


on the conception of God. What kind of 
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being can be the creator and sustainer of 
such a world as we find ourselves living in 
How can we link Him and reconcile Hin 


ffering which we see 
late! 


with the tragedy and su 


on every hand, and which sooner or 


comes home, in one way or another, to our 


selves? 





This is the problem which all explana 
tions of the world are up ainst, and | 
know nothing equal in enlightenment and 
satisfaction to the answer given in_ th 
Christian view of God. Familiar as this is 
to you, think it over afresh and put clearly 
to yourself all that it implies If God is 
indeed our father, and if Christ’s life and 
self-sacrifice are a divine revelation, sec 
where that leads us It does away, at a 
stroke, with the old idea of n absentee 
deity who rules the world from without, 
looks on at it from a distance, and only on 
occasion visits the carth and comes oul 
help. Fatherhood and love mean that God 
is always with His children, giving Himself 
for them, and sharing, as far as may be, in 
all their difficulties and sufferings, 

The Problem of Suffering 

If this is our faith—and it is the essence 

of what Christ lived and taught—it does no 


I 


do away with the proble 
it certainly eases it and sheds | 





it < ! 

God is no longer an a iry ruler who 
sends o1 withholds suffering while He sits on 
the throne of aloofness and immunity: but 
through all the darkness of the cross and in 
countless other way He carrie H full un 
ceasing share of the burden Zn all our 
afflictions He ts affiicted and He | ot us 
nothing that He is not ready Himself t 
face, 

Without expanding this article into a 
treatise, I cannot wo out detail " 
this view of God pervade id ive 
to every part of ( hi ef but. f{ 
tunately, most read the ire willing t 
give a little thought t he rhe do 
this for themsely | m confident, 
least, that the nore the ( chliel f 
modern thought and need hrown upon it 
the more will ir fa nee aga tand 
vindicated a the ic hat ove ( 
the world.” 

This impressior ther deepened 
when we apply ¢h f to wh 
little need be urged aking cial’ 
its broadest ( representit the 
various relationships it hich me 
thrown together, it by that unl 
brotherhood ind erTvice ] , | } 





international t remain 





peace, ar ) mere 
words, there must. be iT lynamic to in 
pire men to turn them lities \ part 
from such a religion as (¢ tianity, with its 
fundamental doctrine ef the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, where is 
the sufiiciently potent motive for the making 
of the new world for w we are all long- 
ng Phe plain fa that, say what we 
may of the “failure f rches ar 
the shortcomings of Chr t is to ther 
nd the spirit they re t we must 
look if the springs rf pl pv are not 
to dry up and the ent! humani 
hee ne a dead lette 
A Faith that Works 
Thi puta fully as t | e for 
what I me I o the test 
that matte most t chance 
\ t all riva ( rvives as ¢ 
faith hat wort Of hen all 
id, mystery remain | every hand 
} ( iT que tion to b 
inswered Are mu sure ild have it 
o erw e even I ( ( The b le 
yf | unintel heav 
eno h ill con ence nee 
ecm, experience ne 
without on ery v hold tl 
( ince ot n I t é 
» wonde | ti 
f uch = infinite \\ 
yppresses us, as thou t { e 
od fairv and 
Se 
e 
The Quotation 
ae a y 
is ficult } } 4 
hundred jarri 
t } Th Truth 
Hlow shall t 
rich that lie f 
ta lé hin oe . 
¢ , mia y rich 
re / j, / root 
h 4 | ERI ) 
<SJo 
rHE PRAYER 
RACIOUS Father, T) hast so ordered 
our lives that we walk faith and not 
by sight. We are a wonder unto ourselves, and 
ill things round us are full of mystery. But, 
though we may be perplexed, let it not be unto 
despair; and, by our faithfulness to duty, may 
we enter into the promise Christ that those 
who follow Him shall t walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life. 





The Bird’s 
Winter Table 


By Audrey Gordon, 
B.A., M.B.0.U. 


GREAT deal of pleasure can be 

obtained by ha Ine a bird table in 

one’s garden ible from the win 
dows, for it will attract many kinds 
of birds and cause them to look upon 
the garden as their home. 

Perhaps the best kind of table is one 
standing about 3 feet above the ground, 
with the four legs continued upwards 
another one or two feet, forming supports 
for a root that wi keep rain and snow 
from spoiling the tood Round the edges 
of the table it Is as we to have a “tiddle, 
such as is used on sh ps tables, to prevent 
the food be ing blown or kicked off. Havin 


secured one’s table, the procedure is then to 


furnish it and keep it supplied with the eat 
the feathered 


First we must cater for the 


ables required by inhabitants 
of the garden. 
insect eating 


hit 


population, for 


they are the 


hardest by the ours of winter, the 


creatures torming their food supply most 


hibernatin if they are not killed off by the 


first trosts. Such is the titmouse tribe Of 
these we may expect to see at the table the 
great tit, blue ti e tit, and marsh tit 
All tits love ¢ nuts, though it is not 
Casy tO understand hov these can take 
the pla e of insect tood \ small S114 
should be sawn off eacl end of the co 
nut, the “milk” poured out, a strin passed 
through, and the mo-nut then hune by a 
nail from the edge of one side of th root, 
the string beine n enough to allow the 
nut to swine free In this wav fou 
nuts can be suspended from the four side 
of the roof. Ham bones r large pieces of 
fat are mucl appre ated by the ti - nad 
these should ‘be tir d tightly round = \ I 
string and hung near the coco-nuts Pe 
or monkey-nuts are ) popular, and can 
be threaded on a n rin with a need 
and the garland of nut thus formed | 
from one to another of th posts supportin 














m t 
< = 








A Blue Tit on a Hanging Coco-nut 


the roof. It is amazing how soon the tits 
learn to pick a hole in the soft shell and 


clean out the entire kerne l, le ving the 
empty shell still attached to the string. 
Phe object of suspending these delicacies fot 
the tits is to prevent the sparrows eating 
the Only tits can hold on in any posi 
tion, and do not mind swinging and sway- 
ing while eating their meal. If too large 
a slice is taken off the coco-nut a sparrow 
will be able to perch on the edge of the 
hole with its head and body inside Then 
the sparrows will drive away the tits, and 
being so much more numerous will soon 
finish off the coco-nuts. 

When a coco-nut has been cleared of the 
white kerne the shell can be filled with 
melted fat and hung up again. Brazil nuts 
mav be used, but as the shell is hard it is 
necessary to chip off a bit of it and to bore 
a hole in one corner to pass the string 
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The upper part of the table being now 
well supplied with good things, attention 
must be turned to the lower part. Besides 
the titmice, the other birds dwelling in out 
gardens in winter are finches, including the 
ubiquitous sparrow, the thrush family, the 
robin, wren, and 
finches are mostly grain 


hedge accentor. The 
and seed-eating 
birds, but they become used to a mixed diet 
in winter; 
and grubs of all kinds, but are able to eat 
any kind of soft food. So to cater success- 
fully for them all one must have a little of 
everything. 


the others feed chiefly on worms 


The best thing is a soft mash 
composed ot meat or meat meal, or the so 
called ants’ “eggs” (obtainable from bird- 
seed stores), a little mixed bird seed, and any 
household scraps, such as pieces of bread 


and potato, all mixed together with some 

















( ole lit Pecking ata Hanving Coco nut 


kind of poultry meal and enough wat 
water to make the mixture damp but of 
( rumbly consistence y. For those who ha ( 
} 


not time to make up this mash, 


scraps broken up sma l are very welcome 


the bird table, and th 
trouble involved in collecting 
spreading them out on the 
amply repaid by the pleasure Of wat 
the eager and hungry guests If one a 


approaches the bird table with the 


whistle or call, the birds wv n 
the sound with meal time and ( 
one, 

Very important. is it to 4] de 
water on the bird table in frostv weathe 
Birds must have water, and when all 1 
are frozen many die from thirst. 

Robins will often come into the house 
winter. During two recent nters a 
alwavs came in at the dining-room wir 
at breakfast or lunch time He wou 


straight for the butter and eat his fill of it, 


and then hop about the floor, pickir 


crumbs, before flying out again Hy 
no attention to us, even tho nh we 
keep silent, nor did he heed the « ed 
lying on the floor. 

\ partridge once tool p | ibode v 
a flock of half-grown chicketr t 


the chicken-house wit a 
When evenin reeain t e came 


winter! 

I used to call the chickens from the bott 
of the field They, of e. ran as | 

as they could to me, but the little part 
went one better, and flew, ne » pot there 


first and had first pick at the food 


In early spring the tits wl sit the b 
table will be paired, and ften | band and 
wife will feed together at opr ite ends of 
a coco-nut—arriving and _ fiving 
gether, and perhaps havin SO! conve! 
tion during the meal 

If one also provide nestir boxe f 
them, the whole life of the titr e through- 
out the vear can be illowed The titmice 


will go on coming to the bird table latet 
in the spring than the other bird people, 
their food upplv is longer in becom 
abundant 

I feel sure anv bird lover wi fee) amp! 
repaid for all the trouble taken with a bird 
table. Such amusing and interesting sight 


are een, and so much can be learnt abo 


our feathered friends: not only that, b 

the delightful and useful bird populat 
ul arden 1] be ented 

prin will be made 1 } n 

reased number I n ‘ 
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A True 
Believer 


ENTALLY he was writing a para- 
graph for the “Agony Column” as 


he took his tub in the hip-bath 

beside his bed. 
“ ,. wishes to express his deepest 
eratitude to the anonymous benefactor 


No 
thankfulness in his 


who sent him one hundred pounds. 


words can describe the 


heart, and the delicate and charming 

manner in which the gift was made wil 

serve as an eternal inspiration.” 

Yes, that was quite good, Almost 
poetical, in fact; but perhaps he’d better 
leave out “who sent him one hundred 
pounds.’?’ That was crude and unromantic. 
Just “to the anonymous benefactor.” Cer- 
tainly that was how he would word it— 


supposing such an astounding thing should 
ever happen to him. Well, it might: there 
was no knowing. The age of miracles was 
not dead, as was proved by the fact that, 


although he had been out of work for two 


months, he was still alive, and eating, and 
leeping in a bed, 

“Your hegg’s gettin’ cold. And ’ere’s a 
etter Mrs. Higgins’ voice came through 
the keyhole, and the letter followed under 
the door 

Kind Mrs. Higgins! Precious Mrs, 
Higgins! In spite of his unpaid account all 
these weeks she had not failed to provide 
him with coffee and a shop “hegg” each 


morning; had not omitted still to toil up the 
three flights with a large can of water each 
day for his tub, and relaxed het 
he 


* Appointments 


had not 


motherly smile of encouragement 


the 


as Sel 
Mt atter stray hares 


ot 


In 


Vacant” 


column his daily 


to 


papel , OF Mm 


answer a Vague summons trom one or 


other of the employment agencies that had 
to make a pale show of interest in his exist 


ence on account of the booking fees they 
had received. God-sent Mrs. Hliggins! who 
wouldn't take a penny of the earnings he 
had made one week a temporary window 
leaner “Wait till you’ve regular work 
afain, sir lime eno h then.” Ve ~ me 
re picked up that job somehow, and had 
Cone envelope-writing for a few days, and 
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Margaret Sanders 


once—though he never told Mrs. Higgins 
this—he’d minded a chap’s car for half a 
crown! But never a penny would Mrs. 
Higgins touch till he was “fixed up 


to having a 
it had been. 
Call and see their managing director—right 
to the bally fountain head! Why, of course 


regular.” The next best thing 


job offered you was to imagine 


he would, 
Whistling, he went down to his 
“Good news, I ’ope, sir?” 
“Just about as bright as possible, Mrs. 
I’ve got appointment this 
morning with a real pukka managing direc- 
tor. \h, 


that 183 


‘heg 


Higgins. an 


you can't how 
but try 


applied for the post of 


grasp important 
to imagine that you have 


chief cook and bottle 


washer at Buck. Ps. and you have been sent 
for by the chief lady-in-waiting. There, 
now you've got it. And the possibilities! 


Ihe possibilities are up to you—me in this 


case No preliminary interviews with the 
oftice pist, 
straight through to the bell-ringing, cigar- 
golf at- 


whole 


boy or golden-haired ty but 


smoking, after-dinner-speechifying, 


} 


week-ends-big-man, round whom the 


reation moves! And if I don’t convince 
him of my assured ability from licking 
stamps to running the whole darned shoot 
he’s got there, my name’s Funk, Mrs. 
Higgins—FUNK. 

“Ow you joke now Well, 1 sure | 
wish you luck. ’Ere, let me do it. I nevet 
struck a gent as could brush ‘isself proper 


yet.”’ 


Motherly Mrs 


Higgins! standing there on 





he doorstep, her work-scarred hands for a 
moment folded over the sacking she wore 
as an apron, ere she started once more 
washing, cooking, sweeping till it was time 
to go to bed. Aged and worn Mrs. Higgins, 
lingering there in the June sunlight, then 
fussilyv—for he saw her as he turned the 
corner—-dusting with a corner of the sack- 
the “Apartments to Let” notice which 
ung from the door-knocket And there you 
wert igain ! Faith kept M H ins 
eaning IOhIN eeping and @us 
lustine \partments to Let.’ She might 
not be con 1 .. but it had her 
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got her by her grey hair and 
was pulling her through... . 

A little discouraging, of 
cover that ten other fellows 
had also been commanded to 


Wisps ol 
course, to dis- 
spruce chaps, 
some of ’em 


the presence of the big man. Still, there 


was the comfort that one of them had got 
to get the job. \ cigarette: “ Thanks 
very much, old chap.” This delightful 


combatants—like 
fight. 


among the 
hands 
burred. 


camaraderie 
shaking 
A bell 
To the arena! 
sat the big 
like a roug 


before the 


And there 


To the arena! 


man’s clerk \ 


’ 


looking exa 





haired terrier that had got loose 
in a paper factory. everywhere—in 
his hands, in | round his feet 


and piling inches high on his desk. 


little fellow—restless, fretful. 

“Let me see, let me see! Mr. ? h, 
yes, of course. I have your letter some 
where.’’ (Oh, don’t look for it. You wi 
get mislaid if you do! “Well, well, I 


if you'll give me the 
Ves.” 


The big himse] 
The big man himself 


can’t find it now; 
particulars again. 
no whole 
creation could move round this! He must 
re-paint the 
Higgins. 





word portrait he’d given Mrs 
“Ves, I was with them three 


years. Immediately after being demobbed 


During that time | She would enjoy 
She’d laugh 


~ es. quite a big concern 


this little big 
Mrs. Higgins. 
They went smash.” 
did Faith 
exactly how 

Eh, what? He was 


man would 


’ 


Now exactly what part 


play in this big man’s life 


never offering him 
the job! This would mean a little dinnet 
for himself and Mrs. Higgins Yes, he 
would—he’d take her to dinner and th: 





pictures, 

“Very well, then, that’s settled Phe 
beginning of the month, of 
can manage that, Quite Now there is the 
little matter of investment 
Investment ? 

“You quite realize that this is a goin 
concern a very progressive firm tre 
mendous opportunities for a man like your 


self—and 


would be expected to 


— 
QUICK 


tisement pointed out. Oh, quite a usual pro 
position, I assure you 
“T didn’t unde 
“T think so I 


was the stipulation—just a matter of a fe 


rstand 


hundreds sort o:; guarantee vou know 
Well, 


thing. 


he’d bette have a coffec } I 
It was nearly one o’clock, and ther 


think you will find that 


was no sense in wand 
the streets. And where 
Mother Faith got to! 
ing on to his han He 
it if she was Probab 
her lunch and would rt 
in this restaurant 
Quite a usual propos 
jus a matter of a I 
rattled the shillings in 
and then he commen 
She smiled ge ntly back 
marble-topped table, wit 
crumbs and cigarette 
he feared he was expr 
the effect 1 n cmy 
she was the ncarna n 
arte a come » | 
had such a sweet | ( 
like a pale flower, bene 
white Nalr, and bi ( 
um through rimmed 5s] 
Faith wear spectacle 
must be nearly blind 
he smiled again, to fin 
yack at him, Funny, he 
with his thoughts ’ 
a | ous Tt he T Pp = 
but he remembered now 
seed cake and a cup I 
course, and the waitress 
oO the tea on the o 1 Ss 
had muttered Put-tu 
Carel a ) quite 
think he had oO it sie 
why not Faith wa 
she must ge in 
peopl t h f - 
damped 
He finished 
( ire tte 
I wonde th 
leaned vards 1 
wonde t 1 Ww l 
mut m b t 
ac yk the slip 
hvepence 
Thank ) | 
ake w very. stale 
) ! » charge threepe 
He voice too 
moment, Was real ( 
n ind 1 irew 
—“- a 
You looked \ 
| He : 
ill and iughed 
f 1d joke nt 


le still ha 
1 hardly 
1 rone ff 
m for ¢ 
I assure yo 
nare is,”” 
) S Ss por 
mile 
t tea 
I a st 
ng delus 
ith who 
¢ ft 
iw 
ked o 
1 
< R \ 
m 
en ) Ss 
n cen 











A TRUE BELIEVER 








“* Quite a usual proposition, I| assure 
you—just a few hundreds’ 


“Oh, do tell me!” and the grey eyes 
behind the rimmed spectacles danced like 


a child’s. She clasped her gloved hands 
together above the table. Poor little lady! 
'here were darns in her black gloves, and 
quite a number of carefully mended tears 
and pat hes in the rusty ¢ loak and faded 
old-fashi . c é ‘ > 

id-lashioned dress beneath. Queer the 


one. Oh, why did things like 
people f \\ eak, kindly 


pang it 
this happe n to old 


old folk, 


gave 





who had no strength left to battle 
with the difficulties and storms of life For 
onesell now, when one was young and 
stron it didn’t mattet might even be good 
tor one—in the ] in She was almost 
at the end of the lone run: it couldn't 
Possibly be good for her. So they were 
comrades in adversity! Then why shouldn’t 
he tell her the jok« he was waiting as 
eagerly as a child, and somehow he knew 


1 , . . 
she’d see the funny side of it, 
1639 


Draun by 
Chas. Crombie 


She did, and laughed at his exaggerated 


description of the big man and his pt 
heartily, so that she had to take 


“Well, 


oOposi- 
quite 
her 


spectacles and wipe her eyes 


I never Well, I never! And what did 
vou say?” 
That I was suffering from a complaint 


known as anwmia of the pocket, so was 








no good operating on a blood trans- 
fusion— or words to ag 

“Dear! de ! So you're just where you 
were The tone of a child who is upset 
because they couldn’t ive happy ever altel 
Sympatheti little lady of poverty ! He 
mustn’t make her sad. 

‘For the moment But something most 
iwfully good is coming along.’’ 

‘You’ve got something else in view, 
then?’ Her eves | rhted up sc kind He 


eT 


} + 
poke what 


“Yes, Ff 


Was 


aith 
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““Ay7" 

A sigh of relief escaped him. 
old lady to understand so quickly. 
she was the right comrade in adversity. A 
stupid feeling welled within him; he wanted 
to kiss her little hand in the darned glove. 
She saying: “That will get you 
through, though all else fail. You 
know, nothing can harm if we believe. 
Draw strength on the Higher Power, 
safely, safely It will guard. Rest in 
that Wait 
and It will give us our heart’s 


Delightful 


Truly 


was 


and 
the consciousness of Power 
patiently 
desire.’’ A strange light came into her eyes. 
(Withered! had he thought her, No, she 
was as beautiful as the morning. A pale 
flower—in the if only he were 
an artist! Yes, a pale flower in the snow. 
What would he call it? “A Late Comer” 
or “Faith.’”’ Yes, God! just call it “ Faith.’’ 
It would be the picture of the year.) She 
seemed to have become abstracted, following 


snow. Oh, 


something far away 
It will get us through, if we are 
and wise, and patient. 
and 


out of sight. “Always 

strong, 
\lways there is a 
faint 
God of this 


unbelievers. But 


way, Faith will reveal it if we 
not. 
world blinds the mind of 
all who walk in the 
believe, It will save.’’ 
burning like grey coals 
heart. The within you 

Faith. Its hands hold you, so! it is 


leading you gently 


All else is illusion. The 
shadows, and yet 
Her eves fixed him, 
“You have a clean 
right spirit is 
and 
gently ss 
He had to say it “Well, It’s sort of got 
me by the hair 
“Yes,’? she said 


seems like that: 


“Ves. 


when troubles are acute 


sometimes ik 


and most it is dithicult Once more her gaz 
ing afar off, and she 


Prue 


Was set on that somet 
W hispe red: “ Arise n 
The 


some contusion he 


2 . 
Bele ver, arise 


True Believer literally arose with 


ause, carried away by the 

eloquence and intensity of her words, he had 

heard himself mutter “Amen,’’ and 

hering up 

her bill and settling it with his own at the 
desk. 


) 
She said: “TI should like to see you again 
I think we two have something 


strove 
to cover his embarrassment by gat 


5 


cas} 


very rare 


—in common.” 
“T will give you my 


not see 


address. But may I 
you home?” i or he ha | seen as she 
went out ahead of him the broken shoes 


frayed edges of her skirts 


and 
She had walked 
far, perhaps miles, and probably hadn’t the 





price of a bus fare Faith—in rags! Oh, 
what a pity he wasn’t an artist ' But thes 
artists didn’t paint pictu ke this—on] 
all cubes and squares that looked like stre 


accidents, which they called ‘A 
or “The Artist’s Wife and ¢ 


portraits of fat profiteers in whit 





or bobbed-haired females in ju 
well! 


And 


what on earth was she say 


now—her bonnet nodding m 
coquettishly ? 

“They don’t allow visitors, and I slippe 
out to-day when they weren't Ww 
They’re good to me, but they're a 


watching, on the stairs, in the garden, 
And they’ ve 


Keep yur smilie, 


meals—spying, you know 


cruel faces, really. 
kind eyes 


And she 


figure, bobbing het 


Was gone, a sha 


while he stood in the middle of the pa 
] ] + lite 

ment, staring like a foo Strange | 

lady! Faith—blind and | and mad! 


He laughed once more, and turned int 
direction of his room among the cl 


smile f Mrs. H 


pots and the sane 4 
He must tell her this, too 1e'd laugh 
this! “My!” she would say. “H 
queel You do. strike Sonic | . n 
Barmy, was she? Well, I 
I’ll bet you paid for t nd et 
She was sane enough f ty C 
Mrs Higgins! M | 

ymmon sense! No, he wouldn’t tell M 
Higgins. 

sje 
I-re’s ver wate I ‘ ( 


comin’ under the do 


Another letter—and re stered ! 

Perfectly stupid, of . kneeling here 
half clad and as thou | e were saying 
pravers It was a drear ind pre ne 
would fall into his h | 1 wake 
But, no! They rustled crisp ten of ’em! 
And what on earth was 1 “A oift f 
Faith to a True Believe 

He read it three time n he rambled 
for pen and ink 

“True Believer wis] to express | 
deepest gratitude t tt No words 

can describe a 

But there, you probably saw it for yourse 
in the “Agony Column.” 
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Fitting Up a Sick-Room 
B 
Judith ps Silburn 


form or other comes to 
the ot 
as well to be prepared for 


contingency 


LLNESS in some 
household 


is 


every 
It 


in course time, 


so just 


such a General comfort, 


proper 
mendous influence 


leasant and sick- 


room equipment have 


surroundings 
a tre 
on the health of any sick person, and natur 
ally the patient able 


advantages has a better chance of recovery 


who 1s to get these 


than one who is less fortunate. 
Situation 

The situation of the sick-room is very im 
portant While it is essential to choose a 


room that is sunny and cheerful, care should 





be taken to see that it is not in close 
proximity to either a nursery or kitchen, 
otherwise the patient will be disturbed by 
noises or possibly sickened by the smell of 
tood. Again, the sick-room should not face 

road where there is much traftic. The 
ideal view from a sick-room window is, of 
ourse, the cool, retreshiny green of a gat 
len, if this is possible Whatever room be 


hosen it ought be lofty and have a good 
vind Ventilation is most important 
vhere there is any sickne 
The Walls 

It is best to paint o1 distemper the walls 
some sott pastel shade Nothing is more 
iritating to a patient than the constant spec 
tacle of wall-paper with some very often 
hideous floral design \nother — point, 
oid having a number ot pictures, One 

d picture carefull hosen is suthcient 
Ms can be periodically changed for a fresh 
one when the patient vet tired of seeing 
the Same scene, 
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very sick-room must have a fireplace, 
and in a room where a patient is going to 
be confined for any length of time a coal fire 
is better than either gas or electricity. In 
the first place it is alwavs cheery; secondly, 
a burning coal fire aids in the ventilation 
ot a room. 

No Carpet 

On no account should any room with sick- 
ness in it have a carpet. Small rugs at the 
side of the bed and before the fireplace are 
quite sufficient; the rest of the room ought 
to be covered with a self shade of cork 
linoleum. Cork is warmer for the feet than 
plain linoleum. 

As a rule, a wardrobe is unnecessary in a 
sick-room, as be patient’s clothes are not 
usually kept in the same reo \ wash 
stand and dressineg-table with bevelled glass 
tops will be req d, a bed-table on wheels 
the flap kind, with one large claw foot, is 
very handy and nvenient), a comfy 
chair, possibly a settee, and a screen ar 
practically all the furniture necessary for 
most cases of ckness. \ screen is nearl\ 
always required for a sick-room., Nat lly 
any drapery round the bed is unhygieni 
the screen, however, helps to keep out any 
draughts when the room is being aired 
The Cupboard 

\ recess cupboard in a s1 k-room is a great 
advantage The bottom part of su ha | 
board makes an excellent receptacle | ne 
n ero esse and appliances needed for 
the ire ot thre and the top helve in 
ae used fot edicine bottles, bandages, 
feeders, measuring glasses, and the hundred 
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and one odds and ends which the nurse will 
It is a good plan to 
have a slate and pencil hanging on the in 


need for her patient. 


side of door for recording 
instructions given by the 
addition to the slate, there should also be a 
nursing chart giving details of feeding, the 
patient's temperature, amount of sleep and 
so forth. These 


bought ready ruled with the headings set 


the cupboard 
doctor, etc. In 


nursing charts can be 


vut. They are not and 
great 
One 


expensive save a 


deal of trouble. 


sick-room necessity is 


very essential 
a thermometer. Keeping a sick-room at the 
right heat is most important, and it must 
be remembered that what feels warm enough 
for active persons in good health is not 
usually warm enough for a sick person. As 
a general rule 60 degrees F. should be suf 
ficiently 
special cases this is not enough. 
children and 


affections will need 


warm for most patients, but in 


Old people, 
anyone trom 


suffering lung 


more warmth. A 


room 


ought to be warm without giving a feeling 


of stuffiness. The great thing is to ventilate 
the room so that a constant supply of fresh, 


pure air is admitted without causing a 


draught 


Means of Ventilation 

Here are 
result 
in the 


two methods of achi ving thi 


either by means of “louvred” panes 


which can 


window, be opened oO 
closed at will, or by a more simple method 
of raising the lower sash pane and inserting 
a piece of wood in the air 


space between 


window sash and framework of the window. 


The advantage of the latter method is that a 
allowed to enter be 


stream of fresh air is 


tween the upper and lower sash in an up 
ward direction and without causing any un 
pleasant current of air. 

While on the subject 


be just as well to say 


of windows, it might 
something concerning 
the lighting of a sick-room. A patient must 


have the maximum amount of light pos 


sible; therefore, avoid anv heavy draperies, 


which, apart from being unhygienic in any 


sick-room, he p to shut out light. lf the 


window is a large one and the room permits, 


a light pair of pretty chintz curtains is per 


missible in addition to the dainty lace case 
ment slip, but if the wom be a very small 
one it 1s better only to have casement cu 
tains and no othe \ dar) reen blind 

the best for ick-room ea this i very resttu 


when the patient and it 1 
therefore desired to shut out the sun for a 


short time. 


Want to leep 





In regard to artificial lighting, electricity 
of course, has much to 
It is clean, clear, and it 
up oxygen in the air as do 
or lamps. The light should be 
such a position that the patient can read 








recommend itselt 
does not use 
gas, candles 
placed n 


without straining the eyes. A shaded read 


ing-lamp by the side of the bed is v 

than the hang 
ing pendant ove! the bed, as the light 

diffused shaded Never. all 

any patient to read with an unshaded el 


handy, and is really better 


more and 


cves. 


lamp, as it is very bad for the 
Choice of Bed 
The 


A plain iron bedstead on wheels, witl 


choice of a bed is most important 
spring mattress, is the most suitabl S 

| 4 
of these * beds 


and: self-elevator, so that when the patier 


are mad with a rICK-Test 


wants to sit up and read, 
sary is to catch hold of the pulley above the 


bed and raise the head of the bed. Over-the 


wire mattress should be a hair one Tt 
far better than flock, as 1 not liable 
get lumpy, and if it is a vod one st 


retain its firmness even if it cannot be turne 


olten, as 1s sometimes the ase with vel 
sury lk al cases, \ mackint h heet 
be placed over the mattré Cotton sheet 
are warmer than linen and gene | 
ferred for sick-root The sho n 
skimpy All bed clothe should be 
as possible. slankets o ht to be pure 
and of a light colour \ heavy counte 
is not suitable for a sick bed, as its we 
is apt to be uncomfortable for th patie! 
Washing coverlets wit < pret ae 
printed on them are v« eful, and ex 
warmth can always be aintained b 
ting a light eiderdown quilt er the be 
Meals for Invalid 

If the bed is not fitted with an 
back rest, a bed-rest Vit | n 
should be provided for any patient 
obliged to remain lon n bed. Where 
invalid happens to be vi eak and fe 
it 1s sometimes a dithcult matter to kee] 
patient propped up, and eat annoyance 
often experienced by the mstant 
of pillows and pro rt n be a I 
and the patient renders te 

a “junk” or small b er pillow be 4} 
under the knees Thi ntrivance I 
have tape and tx fastened to 
the bed In th wa I ab 
sible for the invalid to p out of posi 
Ihere is a great art in being comfortable 1 

‘ 
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bed, and it is the little things that count. 
Tiny pillows which can be tucked in unde 
shoulder blade or in the nape otf the neck 
All bed clothes should be 
Above 


the 
are a great help. 
kept smooth and free trom wrinkles. 


all. the bedding should be scrupulously 
e J : 
clean and fresh-looking. 

The serving of invalid meals is another 


thing which requires care and thought. The 
patient's trays should be dainty. Snow white 
tray-cloths and attractive-looking china help 
to make a meal appear appetizing. If pos- 
As all dishes ought, 
as fal to 
single portions, it is just as well to lay in 


sible, vary the china. 
as it is convenient, be served in 


a stock of gratin dishes, moulds and cas 
seroles for one person. A complete pudding 
looks better than a slice, and the patient 


is much more likely to eat it. Also, neve 


serve half-cold meals to any invalid. Have 
suitable covers for the dishes. 
Avoid Irritating Noise 

Mention has already been made of noise 
in or near the sick-room, but there are also 
small noises, such as the rattling of a win 
dow or the irritating ticking of a noisy 
clock. Again, some doors have a most 


annoying way of coming open and banging 


to and fro until someone comes to shut them 


again. This is particularly the case with 
doors which have the old-fashioned back 
spring and tumbler locks. These should 
all be put right before putting an invalid in 
the room. Poking the fire with an iron 
poker is another source of irritation to a 
nervy patient, particularly at night. A piece 


of stick makes a good poker and is silent 
When coal is put on to the fire it should be 


PRACTICAL HOME-MAKING 


placed piece by piece. 





An old pair of gloves 
can be kept for the purpose. 


Having dealt with the essential require 
ments of a well eq lipped sick-room, perhaps 
it would not be out of place to mention a 


few non-essentials which, though not neces 
add to the enjoyment and 
comfort of a sick person. First A 
or a flowering plant placed 


sary, certainly 


, flowers. 
bowl of flowers 
in the sick-room during the day helps to 
the look \ bright- 
coloured table-covet the side of the 
a pretty lamp-shade or a gay cushion on the 
all aid i 


make room cheery. 


by bed, 
n giving a note of cheer- 
\ plentiful supply of books and 


settee, 
fulness. 
periodicals breaks the monotony of weary 
If the patient can en- 
take up some 
quiet hobby, tedious hours can be wiled away 


convalescence. be 


couraged to play patience or 


when the patient feels too tired to read 


Learn About Home Nursing 


\ timely hint : no woman should considet 


her housewifely education complete unless 


she knows something about home nursing. 


Professional nurses are expensive, and, 
moreover, it very often happens that there 
is not room for a nurse in a small house, 
in which case perhaps either day or night 


nursing has to be undertaken by a member 


of the family. A knowledge of nursing is 
never wasted, as one never knows the day 
when one may have to render assistance in a 


sudden emergency. Children are especially 


liable to minor ailments and small accidents, 


what to do 
Efficient 
ing is the result of common sense, sympathy 


and every mother ought to know 


“until the doctor arrives.” nurs- 


and calmness. 


i ee ee 


THE IDEAL 


See Mrs. W. L. GEORGE'S witty 
article on ©The Ideal Husband” in 


THE MODERN HOME-MAKERS’ NUMBER 
of THE QUIVER next month. 
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roblem 


ages 


EFORE replying to a batch of recent 

letters I should like to clear up a 

little misunderstanding which I have 
unwittingly caused in regard to the London 
Telephone Service. In replying to a letter 
I suggested that there were better openings 
for a clever educated girl than this. I have 
not changed my opinion. But that does not 
mean that I do not think the Telephone 
Service to be an excellent career for those 
who are temperamentally fitted for the 
work. It is much better than clerk’s work 
in a private office, and any parent who 
wishes to have a daughter in the Civil Se1 
vice should write to the Controller, London 
Telephone Service, 32, St. Bride Street, 
E.C.4, who will gladly furnish all details 
that may be desired. 

Now for my correspondence, 


Hobbies as a Refuge 

Two women, in varying occupations, one 
of whom lives in the far north of Scotland, 
the other on the south coast, ask if I can 
suggest to them any hobby as a refuge from 
much sorrow and disappointment. This is 
not easy to do, 1o1 each of the e corre 
spondents is apparently reserved, and tells 
me little of individual preferences or ex 
periences. It is surprising to me that so 
few women have hobbies. To have a hobby 
is to have enduringly the delightful pos 
sibility of a complete change of environ 
ment, and even to the busy mother, who 
thinks that three or four children, a husband, 
and a house are sufficient hobbies, I suggest 
the desirabilits ol being interested in 
something outside immediate claims and 
necessitt 

To a woman of tranquil temperament 
gardening is an engrossing hobby. but to 
the quick-minded and quick-moving woman 
something which gives more speedy results 
is better. Music is a great refuge, and many 
women who have not learned to play the 
piano in early life have mastered it long 
after forty and found it a gereat happiness 
and relaxation. To be able to play chess 
well, to be interested in some special period 


in history, to enjoy collecting small and in 
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Hobbies—Controlling Happiness— 
Forgiveness 


By Barbara Dane 


expensive curios, such thir 





colour of life. Perhaps some of my readers 
would make some suggestion I gather 
from my correspondents that what is need 


is a hobby that can be followed at hon 
without any big expenditure, and I st 
be glad to forward any letters, or to gij 


their substance in these page My own 
feeling in the matter is that the most sat 
fying hobby is one in which it ib] 
to create something whether it is a pictur 


a piece of pottery, home-made jam or 
needlework. 


Philanderers 

Here is a letter from a vour husband \ 
complains of what he descril 
growing habit of philanderin; n yé 
married women.” He adds that in tft} 
circles in which he and |} wife mov 
frequent to find attractive young \ 
dulging in flirtations with you 
“What do you think about it ‘ 
“When I speak to my wife sl 
am old fashioned, that there l nothin 
it, and that I am selfish to wis! 
her of innocent amusement Yet I dk 


like it, and many husbands whom ] 
hare my uneasine 

Yes, I understand that uneasin 
myself do not like to see married women <« 


any age philandering with me \ 
think sometimes that perhaps mods 
bands are a little too acquiescent Di 


doesn’t care. He’s not interested in dan 
so he can’t complain if I go about with 


who are,’ a young wife 1 to me a fe 
davs ago Easy coing hu hand f iK¢ < 
going wives hat is not to savy that I thi 
a man should lazily stay at home and ex] 
his wife to do the same But I do not thi 
that many women are seriously disloyal 
their little adventure They come ft 
pique and outraged vanit Wome! 
incurably romantic, but 1 t wives wou 
rather find romance in their own marrie 
lives than look for it outside, and a clev 


husband makes himself attractive to 
wife, and goes about with her—even if 


a little sacrifice to do so 





If after a man has made efforts to join 
his wife in her amusements she persists in 
romantic “affairs” with other men, then a 
man will disapproval 
clear. Only it is always satetr 
with a woman to find out why she does ce1 


sensible make his 


in dealing 
iain things than to “bully” her out of doing 


them. 


The Suburbs 

What is 
“ suburbanism,” 
locality, but an attitude of mind. I 
met conventional people in Chelsea attics, 


contemptuously described as 
Mary, is not a question of 


have 


and interesting, original and broad-minded 
people in semi-detached villas in London 
suburbs. Really 
their 


original minded people 
them 


and attract to themselves 


arry own atmosphere with 
wherever they go, 
the types in whom they are most interested. 
It is simply a literary affectation to suggest 
that all the charming Bohemianism of soul 
is to be found in Chelsea or Hampstead, and 
that all the dullness and conventionality are 


spread like a curtain over Wimbledon and 


Ealing. Indeed, I often think that in a 
small detached house in an outer suburb 
ye can live the most individual life pos 
sible near London Life in flats and 


chambers must necessarily be restricted, but 
where there are no tenants over 
head or below to consider, and where there 
ire no petulant 


} 
In a house 


neighbours to 
bject if you play the piano after ten, one 
may enjoy freedom. After 


next door 


sO many years 1n 
the happy, free atmosphere of a Colonial 
town it is that should wish to 


natural you 


hoose your new place of residence care 
But London life, in town 01 


in the suburbs, is intensely individual, and 


fully, whether 


you will find that you will have to create 
your own atmosphere. All that one can 
say is that in some parts of London it is 
easier to find people of the same type 
than in others. But always it takes time to 
build up a little circle of friends, and even 
in SO called Bohe mian London there is cel 
tainly no welcome for all and any. Prob 


ably the conventions of the 
are sternest of all. 


unconventional! 


Social Position 


Here is a most inter: ting letter from M1 
Walter Hutley, who writes from Ainsley 
Cottage, Largs Bay, South Australia: 


“T have before me the September number of 
THe QUIVER, and have read the problem page 
edited by you with great interest, with respect 


) ‘ la ’ o , 
t He len.’ It that these tw 
Helen’ and 


exactly the 


seems to me 


“her man,’ are class 
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of persons required in Australia. Australia as 
a whole has ‘no time’ for distinctions. 
The probability is that with a man of the stamp 
she describes—and if of Christian character- 
he would rapidly forge ahead. Two or three 
years at humdrum work on a farm or of similar 
character, and they would become alive to op- 
portunities crowding in this new country. I 
came out forty years ago with a voung wife, 
our first year’s earnings were under £2 per 
week, but we made the best of a lonely home, 
and moved from one thing to another. To-day 
I am the chairman of the Congregational Union 
of this State, and it would be a great delight 
to me to help such a couple to a beginning here. 
Australia House—Sir Edward Lucas or Dr. 
kX. W. Morris, who are there, or can be got 
into touch with—would give further informa- 
tion.”’ 


| feel 
at the 


class 


that the 
heart of the 


writer of this letter gets 
matter. Many of those 
problems which so trouble us here in Eng- 


land do not exist in those newer countries 
across the seas. I hope that “Helen” will 
see these words of encouragement from 


Australia, and that she and others who have 
a somewhat similar problem to solve may 
their fuller, freer life 


find solution in the 


possible in the Dominions. 


Controlling Happiness 

I am asked by a girl whom I suspect of 
having read a good many books on psycho- 
analysis if I believe that it is possible to 


find happiness by deliberately seeking for 
it I feel tempted to reply “Yes,” and 
‘No.” Generally speaking, I do not be- 
lieve that happiness is found in the pursuit 
of happiness for our own delight. I think 


happiness is a gift, but one may train one’s 


mind and one’s imagination to perceive it 


rhe beauty of a golden summer evening has 
man or 


no message of Wy to the woman 


whose mind is set on material things, and 
the joy of friendship is not for those who 
suspect their fellow-creatures. The more 


we set out to satisfy our craving for happy 
experiences the more likely are we to go 
Fullness of life is not 
But it is possible 


hunery. in what we 


eet, but in what we give. 
and right and beautiful, I think, to train 
channels. ‘The 


one’s thoughts into happy 


misery of the world is not lessened but in- 
creased by sullen natures and uphappy 
faces No one was evel the worse for a 
kindly smile Sut a gloomy face can cause 
infinite depression. It is a great power. 
too. to be able to enjoy each moment, suck 
ine from it all the jov and beauty it can 
give 
Lost Love 

I am afraid, “Eva,” that there is no 
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recipe I can give you which will win back 
for you your husband’s love. Your tragic 
letter distressed me, and yet I do not fteel 
hopeless about you In these difticultic 
there is, after all, no finality, unless you 
yourself so decide it. Love has great power, 
and often works most effectively when we 
ourselves are unaware of its working. So 
it may be that your devotion to your hus 
band will, in spite of himself, bring him 
back to you. Believe me, my dear, I have 
seen happiness built on the ruin of high 
hopes. There is nothing in what you have 
told me to make me feel that a revived love 
in a new life is not possible for both of you. 


A Business Venture 

I dislike much to advise on a_ business 
venture, “Jane.” I should say, without 
deep consideration, that there is a real 
market for a little shop selling quaint and 
original clothes for women But please do 
not quote me to your friends as_ having 
advised you to start. Public taste is difficult 
to determine. Some shops, setting out in 
original fashion, have been surprising 
successes; others have been surprising 
failures. If you have confidence in you 
idea, your best plan, I think, would be to 
continue your present work, make jumpers 
and little coats in your spare time on the 
lines you suggest, and see what sort of a 
sale you can find for them among youl 
friends If your preliminary test gives 
you encouragement go on, and the best of 
luck to you. But do get advice from people 
already in business. They can give you 
many useful “tips” about premises, leases, 
employment of hands, and so on. 


Forgiveness 
Yes, it is a puzzling word, “A. L.” But 
I think you are worried unduly. I do not 


think that either Christian morality o1 
common sense teaches us that forgiveness 
means a resumption of an old relationship 
on the same line If your confidence has 
been betrayed by a triend forgiveness does 
not demand that you should again give yout 
confidence. Forgiveness means, to my way 
of thinking, that you cherish no unkindly 
thoughts, that your intention is not to injure, 
but to help your betrayer, if necessary. 1 
do not think it means more, ¢ 


r that the most 
rigid Christian philosopher would demand 
that you should give a confidence to one who 
has shown herself incapable of keeping it 
Try to understand your friend. Many well 
meaning people, even th 


e with big, loving 
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hearts, have so little self-control, so little 


balance of character ‘hat they are sometim« 
urprised into revealing a secret entruste 
to their care I do not th : ich peop! 
ever intend evil, but obviou the ire t 


characters in whom it is wise or safe o1 


even kind to confide. If you consider the 


matter thoughtfully you may come to thi 
conclusion not that women are incapable of 
keeping a confidence, but that some are not 
and that it was your mistaken judgment of 
character which made you confide in an 
worthy recipient of your troubl Y« 
have my sympathy, because I know ther 
are few trials harder to bear than the lo 


of a fancied friend 


*“Thrashing It Out” 
I don’t like genet ag 
que stions, oH & It een { nN that vou 


alizations on matri 


go to extremes One can injure a a ate 
adjusted relationship between isband and 
wife by too much discussio1 Phe moder 
passion for discussing evel tage of a re 
lationship, of having ever tage in the 
journey charted, I think to be dangerou 
Most happy relationship re the result of 
gentle growth, and no woman ever yet 
talked herself or her husband into hap] 
ness. You cannot get in five minutes what 
you have a right to expect only in five 
vears. Any plant in a den would be 
ruined by constant transplanting nd 
spection, and you ought to resist tl 
temptation to examine the Ww tks, so to 
speak. You appear to have an expressivi 
temperament, = whilk \ I husband 
T¢ served In any h | 
would be bound to get the vorst i it he 
would feel unequal if not inferior, and what 
eood would be acht ed 

I am very sure that if 1 ft things 
alone for three months, content to go about 
your work happily, you would a¢ omplish 
much more than you would by trequent dls 
cussions. The marriage rel nship, mort 
than any other, need tranqu ty and 
pace and freedom if. it t develop 
happily Men endure « es le 
easily than women remembe! keve 


most understanding of men find it dithe 


to face with placidity the | pect of 
almost nightly analvsis of their marrie 
relationships \s for tl nov of whicl 
you write—well, my only com t that 
in real life there isn't time f ich ¢ 

ions, and that they ver ] lead t 
cood An occasional review 1 \ be help- 


ful, but a daily inspection—no 
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Vealth and Happiness 


NE of the strongest reasons for the ever-extending 

popularity of * Ovaltine ""—the delicious and wholly 

nourishing food-beverage—is its unique suitability for every 
member of the family—young and old alike. 







And they all enjoy it—“ Ovaltine” creamy milk, fresh eggs and ripe 
gives health to everyone! barley malt in a highly concentrated 

The one source of health and form. These vital food elements are 
strength is food—food that supplies correctly balanced, rendered easy 
the elements which rebuild = and of digestion and in the form of a 
restore every part of the body and delicious beverage. 
brain. In your home let “ Ovaltine™ be 

And “Ovaltine” is a complete the regular daily beverage. Prove 
food—containing the health-giving — its supreme value as a_health-giver 
food elements extracted from rich for children, adults and the aged. 


OVAL 


a TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 
a pa 


Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 


One cup of “ Ovaltine" contains more nourishment than 
7 cups of cocoa, 12 cups of beef extract or 3 eggs. 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 
It is economical to purchase the larger-sized tins. 
A. WANDER, Ltd., 
LONDON, E.C.1. | 
P.221 










































OVALTINE 
RUSKS 


More appetising, easily 
digested and much more 
nourishing than ordi- 
nary rusks or biscuits. 






Price 2/6 per tin. 
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per 3-lb. block 
There’s a mellowness, in 
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the flavour of Belgrave, 2 
that makes it delicious } y) 
beyond all other plain 


chocolate. 


BELGRAVE — 
&* CHOCOLATE 
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Should a Woman 


Marry Beneath 


AN may stoop to wed and find hap- 
piness. Woman, speaking 
ally, may not. 

The history of love has many stories of 
have led 
and have never 
When Peter the 
Great made a wife and Empress of Martha 


gener- 


men of high degree who low- 
born brides the altar 


known a moment's regret. 


to 


Skovronski, laundry-maid to his favourite 
minister Menshikoff, found in her 
happiness such as he had never dreamt of 


he a 


knowing. To his last day she was his be- 


loved companion and confidante. She was 
his “dear little mother,” “friend of my 
heart,” and “dearest queen.” “I cannot 
live without thee,” he wrote to her in the 
last year of his life. “Thou art more to me 
than all the world’s crowns, for thou art 


my very life and soul.” And this passionate 


devotion was matched by Catherine's love 
and loyalty to her “king of men” and 
“most adorable of husbands.” 


Frederick Augustus, fifth Earl of Berke- 
ley, found an equal happiness in Mary Cole, 
daughter of a Gloucester butcher, to whose 
loveliness he had _ lost heart when one 
day he first set eyes on her in a Gloucester 
street. For twenty-five years the earl and 
the butcher’s daughter 
“Their life,” 


his 


were imseparable. 
says a chronicler, “was one 
long honeymoon, without a cloud to mar its 
serenity, until her lord’s left 
countess inconsolable.” 


death his 

Seldom, too, has there been a happier 
wedded life than that of Thomas Coutts, 
the millionaire banker, and Betty Starkey, 


the bonny, buxom maid-of-all-work who 
won a heart which had been impregnable 
to all the assaults of fashionable beauty. 
“You are a lucky dog, Tom,” said the 


Prince of Wales to him. ‘I envy and con- 
gtatulate you. I shall consider myself for- 
tunate indeed if I get a wife hundredth 
part as worthy and admirable.” Betty lived 
to see one of her daughters a mar hioness, 
another a countess, and the third my Lady 
Burdett ; and when death came to her, with 
her last breath she said ! 
im her husband’s, “Oh, 
we have been! 


a 


, her hand clasped 
Tom, 
Thank God!” 


how happy 


405 


By 
Thornton 
Hall 


Her? 


No was that union 
of Henry, Earl of Exeter, and Sarah Hog- 


less blessed romantic 


gins, 
Shropshire, whom he wooed and won in the 
guise of a travelling artist. Their 
life was brief, for the daughter of the soil 
could not bear transplanting to the splen- 


farmer’s daughter, of Bolas Magna, in 


wedded 


dours of Burleigh House : 


** So she drooped and drooped before him, 
Fading slowly from his side. 
Three fair children first she bore 

Then before her time she died.” 


him 


But 


as 


she 
declared, of 
with the most devoted of husbands.” 
But it difficult matter 
fill volume similar of 
who have found a great happiness in wives 
of “low degree,” from Sir Edward Walpole, 
son of England’s great Prime Minister, who 
led Mary Clement, tailor’s apprentice, to 
the altar, and had two daughters by her, a 
» the third 
Duke of Bolton, who found an ideal wife 
and duchess in Lavinia Fenton, daughter of 


on earth 
“the happiest 


to her last moment was, 


she wive 


would be no to 


a with stories men 


countess and a royal princess, t 


a Charing Cross coffee-house keeper. 
No told of 
such unequal unions which have brought un 


doubt many stories could be 
happiness and have even been disastrous. 
When the Archduke Leopold of Tuscany 
renounced his royal rank and titles to marry 
Mile. Adamovics, a professional singer, he 
a regret 
the step I am taking to marry the woman | 


declared, do not and never will 


love. I am very happy, and pity those who 
are forced to contract political alliances.” 
But the idyllic life for which he gladly 
made such great sacrifices was not to be his. 
When the ot 


“nature’s children,” began to wear sandals 


his wife joined colony 


and a sack-shaped garment, to dispense 
with the help of servants, and restrict het 
husband to a diet of bread and with 
occasional vegetables, romance was killed, 


and the Archduke found an escape through 


fruit, 


> 


the portals of divorce—to take for his second 


wife Maria Ritter, a pretty maid-of-all 
work. 

But in the great majority of cases there 
is no doubt that when men have married 
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beneath them the unions have been success 
ful. 


presented by the stories of women who have 


A very different picture, however, is 


similarly stooped to wed 

When the beautiful 
while still wearing 
for her lord, fell head oven 
with her 
Forbes, and asked him to wed her, she was 
not long in bitterly repenting her rashness 
Within twelve months of standing at the 
altar with her groom she was flying to the 
Continent to escape his coarse love-making 
and his low habits and tastes, and could not 
look without loathing on first 
of whom he was the father. 


Countess of Strath 


more, widows’ weeds 


heels in love 


good-looking groom, George 


her baby, 
Louisa, Crown Princess of Saxony, found 
similar disillusion after she had given het 
hand at the Strand Registry Office to Enrico 
Toselli, a Italian 
Lady Ellenborough, 
Sheik Mijwal, an Arab camel-driver, “a 
dirty little black,’ as Lady Burton calls 
him; and Catherine II of Russia when, in 
her infatuation, she 
Patiomkin, 
featured, 


young musician; Jane, 


when she married 


made a husband of 


sergeant of cavalry, 
knock-kneed, a man 
dreadful and repulsive in appearance, with 
“He would,” 


days in his 


* coarse 


one eyed, 


the most disgusting habits.” 
told, ‘spend 
half-dressed, 


we are whole 


room, uncombed, 
nails. He 


dinners in his 


unwashed, 
biting his would 
official 


on at least one occasion has appeared at a 


appear at 
dressing-gown, and 


state banquet in a dressing-gown and night 
cap, and in this « 
left vacant for 

And such 
of women with their 


ostume sat down in th: 
him.” 

ill-fated 
social inferiors could be 
told almost indefinitely. 


seat 
stories of mésalliances 
hey are the rule, 
with very rare exceptions, one of which is of 
highly romantic marriage of 
Elizabeth, Russia, to Alexis 
Razoum, a shepherd’s son, whose wonderful 
won for 


interest—the 
Empress of 
voice him when a boy a place in 
the Imperial choir at Moscow. 

Of this singular union it is said Razoum 
sat at the Empress’s right hand on all Stat 
occasions; he 


was her shadow everywhere, 
and during his frequent attacks of gout she 
ministered to him night and day in his own 
rooms with the tender devotion of a mother 
to a child. It was in all ideal 
union, and when it was brought to an end 
by Elizabeth’s death Alexis retired from the 
world to a estate, 
declared, to leave a 
was not 


Ways an 


remote thankful, as he 
which he 


only love 


sphere Lo 


born and “to which 


for my dear mistress made me resigned.” 





The great danger in very many unions 


hat thev are largely based on what jis 


V¢ 1] purely physi a att tion of sex 
to sex, or on an intatuation lled love 
and lac king almost eve actor necessary 
for wedded happine . Love l an exotn 
plant, born and nurtur in the hot-hous 
of sentiment; it can on flo sh in its own 
atmosphere, and unle ndition 

which it is transplanted on marriage ar 
equally suitable it will witl and die 


In this infatuation men and women rarely 
consider their mutual qualifications for 
wedded life. They ma be entirely un 
suited to each other in temperament and 
tastes and character. It sufficient for 
them that they “love” eacl ther. The 
future can take care o itsell » Ione a 
they attain the goal of poss« yn And thus 
blind and unreasoning they h headlong 
into a lifelong 


union which fe bot 


be nothine short of a 


t 


Under such 





conditions 1 ce, however 
ardent, can long survive Marrying 
fatally easy, but housekeepin hard,” and 
one cannot wonder that, in the ld prose 
of wedded life, with it n ible disillh 
sions, its struggles and trials, with neith 
respect nor sympathy 1 fost it, lo 
should take to itself wi and lei the 
home empty and desolate. Thi Is no ex 
aggerated picture It is tl tory of hun 
dred of thousands of arriages” 
entered into blindly and endiu n disas 

If this is so in the 

“equals,” how mu ( t be tl 
risk when husband and wife eparated | 
a wide social gulf—when n eff 
people from two differen In tral 
ine and environment the iv be as wide 
apart as the poles; their tast and _ habi 


nay be 


entirely different, even antipathet 


Under suc h conditions there an be little 
} 


1ope of harmony, of mutual understanding 
and mpathy, and hen fr passion 
dies down to ashe nothir left but a 
iid and desolate heart} 
When a man ma I I 
es his wife to hi ny} n. to which 
with a woman’s instin ility, she 
in often accomme i ] Even I 
Betty Starkey, the red-arme: f Coutts, 
the millionaire, it said, “she I ported 
herself with a simple, nat nitv whicl 
impressed all | her nse and het 
imiable d | ition } I n ersally 
be ed 
Thu hen a mant voman much 
( ’ 
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You can buy the Com- We think you will = 
pactom Clothing Cabinet eventually like to see 
wherever really good ° our Catalogue. May we 
Furniture is sold. Clothi ng send one now? 


Cabinet 





yey re See of selected Mahogany 
or Oak throughout, the exteriors are 


finished in standard shades of Mahog JUST THE THING 


any, Walnut or Oak, that will harmonise 
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Delivered free in England, Scotland and Wales \—— 





with any decorative scheme. Variety and harmony are — | 
= Overall dimensions: 4 ft. 3 in. x5 ft. 7 in. x1 ft. 10 in essential to correct dress. = 
= ; ; ‘ = 
= a es perfect delivery, even where entrance space Unbecoming attire may = | 
eS Mamted, 8 made in Gve portions. cover your body, but kill = 
= he separate compartments are adjustable, and adapt , ‘¥) = 
= able to any quantity and kind of clothing. your spirit. = | 
= Heavily plated fittir gs extend in such a manner The Compactom Clothing — | 
== ~=as to make the clothing immediately accessible and . . es ce = 
= always in view. Cabinet anticipates and dis- = 
= Every possible requirement is provided for in this plays your every essential = | 
== Clothing Cabinet, which will preserve in properly ° =—= | 
== __ proportioned compartments three times as much as need and probable desire, = 
== ly wardrobe, . —_— 
— ee and is the modern answer = 
= e : : =< 
= 29: Guineas to toilet toil. = 


Some of our Provincial Agents : 











: Aberdeen : JOHN ALEXANDER & CO. Lancaster : JOHNSON & SONS. 

: Belfast: THOMAS & OO. Leamington : E. FRANCIS & SONS. ; 

: Birmingham: SASSONS, LTT Leeds : DENBY & SPINKS. . 

: Blackpool: ELYSIUM. Leicester : JOHN SHARPE & CO.,LTD. : 

$ arnemouth : J. J. ALLEN, LTD. iverpoo) 

i Bradiord: BROWN. MUFF & CO. LTD. Manchester }FINNIGANS, LTD. 

3 Brighton : COLBOURNE & CO., LTD. Newcastle : SoPWitE f co. : 

: Bristol : . LTD. lewmarket : . : 

: Oardiff: JAMES HOWELL & 0O., LTD. Nottingham : SMART & BROWN, LTD. ; COMPACTOM, Ltd. 

: Cheltenham : SHIRER & HADDON. LTD. _Peterboro: THOMSONS, LTD. : : Zi 

: Chester: BROWN & CO. (CHESTER), LTD. Reading : HEELAS, SONS & CO. : *““ VANTAGE HOUSE 

$ Coventry : J, 7h, HOLBROOK & CO s Uthampton : SHEPHERD it HEDGER. | ; =—- 
: Derby: W. q aderland: H. . We . 8 —= 
? Dundee: THOS. JUSTICE & SONS, LTD. Walsall: PRICE'S STORES. LTD. : 42.44, Upper Berkeley St., = 
: Eastbourne: GEORGE BROWN & CO.,LTD. Warrington: PENDLEBURY & CO. ; London, W.1. — 
: Edinburgh: JOHN TAYLOR & SON, LTD Wizan: GRIFFINS, LTD. : a 
Glasgow: MUIR, SIMPSONS, LTD Wolverhampton: RICHMOND'S FUR- = 


: Po ne 

} Guernsey: LOVELL & CO.. LTD NISHING STORES : Phone: Paddington 5002 = 
; x: W. L. DRANSFIELD & SON. Worcester : CHARLES, LTD. : 
; Hankey: BRATT & DYKE Worthing : JORDAN & COOL: 
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Unquestionably Best. 


“Bermaline” is the most nourishing of all 
breads—brown or white—and emphatic- 
ally the most appetising. The crust is crisp, 
the crumb is light and spongy, and the 
texture as attractive as that of the finest 
white bread. It tempts almost every palate. 


The combination, desired by every 
dietarian, of digestibility with nutrition, is 
accomplished in every “Bermaline” loaf. 


You will eat “Bermaline” with enjoyment, 
digest it with ease, and vote it unquestion- 
ably the best of brown breads. 








ermal 


The Proprietors of “ Bermaline”»—MONTGOMERIE & CO., Ltd., IBROX, 
GLASGOW —supply the special ingredients for making “ Bermaline” Bread to Bakers who 
are agents throughout the United Kingdom. Ask for the Baker's address in your district. 
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The Pursuit 
of Happiness 


AETERLINCK, 
and playwright, made the bluebird 
the symbol of happiness. A well- 

known artist, Gordon Ross, in a recent car- 


the Belgian poet 


toon, makes it a chariot—a great joy car, 
which most of the peoples of the earth are 
pursuing. They think if they could only 
catch up with it and get a seat therein that 
life for after 
But very few ever catch up, and the 


evel would be one long joy 
ride. 
more persistently they pursue the chariot the 
faster it flies from them. 

They are like the man Elbert Hubbard 
described among those plunged into the sea 
when the liner 7vtantc struck an iceberg in 
When 
again and found himself alive he looked up 
the 


horror of 


mid-ocean, he came the surface 


ce) 
to the stars in deep thankfulness fot 
of life. sut the 


his situation came 
more miserable than 


mere gilt soon 


ovel him, and he 


he had 


was holding his breath under water. 


Was 
he 
Then, 
as he spied a floating spar, hope again rose 
within him. 
h 


been when 


If he could only reach that span 
e would be happy! He 
he 


lasted only 


did reach it, and 


felt that Was in paradise. The feeling 
until he 


hope revived when he 


a minute ¢ 
again miserable. 


saw a lifeboat pulling 


r two, was 
Sut 
away from the wreck 
Oh, what j 
! He 


strength, 


yy if they would only pick him 


ll his remaining 
and finally the people in the boat 


up shouted with a 
heard him and began to row in his direction. 
When taken aboard he was so weak that he 
could not lift a hand, but the sense of happi 
ness that filled him was ereater than he had 
ever dared to hope for. As his strength re 
turned his momentary happiness vanished, 
and with his companions he began to long 
that some passing ship might rescue them. 
Suddenly lights appeared in the distance, 
and they wept and prayed and shouted for 
assistance: and 
towards the 
only climb 


when the Carpathia came 
m the man thought 
up the side of that ship 
and lie on its deck he would ask nothing 
When he was put into a bunk in the 
steerage he felt that he had reached the 
heaven of his dreams and sank into a bliss 
ful sleep. When he awoke, however, he was 


407 


if he could 


yreat 


more, 


By 
Orison Swett 
Marden 


much annoyed to hear the children crying, 
and objected to 
floated to him, also to the mob of people 


the smell of cooking which 


crowded in the steerage; and he begged an 


officer to find some sort of place for him in 


a cabin. When he was given a berth in a 
cabin on the lower deck near the engine 
room the man was full of gratitude. But, 
after one night, the new location did not 


seem the paradise he thought it would be 
when he was in the steerage, and he implored 
the officer to try to get him into a cabin 
on the upper deck. There was only one 
berth open on the upper deck; it was in the 
captain’s cabin, and the officer told him that 
he could do nothing more for him. Then 
the man wrote to the captain something lik« 
this 

“ This cabin in which I am located is right 
alongside of the engines; I hear the clank 
and clash of the machinery all night long; 
it is very small and ill ventilated, and I am 
kept awake by the noise and the foul air. I 
a vacant berth in 


understand that you have 


your cabin on the upper deck. Kind sir, 
please st nd word by bearer allowing me to 
occupy this cabin with you, and I will ever 
be vour sincere triend 

No answer came from the captain, but the 
moral of Mr. Hubbard’s story is clear. fter 
he once gets possession of it, no one is eve 
satisfied with the thing that he thought was 
voing to make him happy. 

Someone remarked to a great potentate 
that having so much pewer, influence and 
wealth he must be extremely happy “y 


have had but fourteen davs of anything like 


peace and happiness in my life,” was thi 
potentate’s reply. 
How many days or months or years have 


vou been really happy? Haven't you always 


been looking forward to something a little 


better than you have now; to some place 
where there will be less annoyance, less 
trouble ; where you can get away from bills 
and taxes, disappointments, failures, losses 
and sorrows: where you will have a little 
more harmony, a_ little more peace and 


happiness? 
don’t you think now—that if you only had 


And haven't you always thought 
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more money you could have just the condi- 
tions you desire, and your happiness would 
be ensured ? 

Millions of people have thought the same 
thing, and the greatest disappointment of 
their lives was when they got the money 
they had been longing and struggling for 
and found that it did not bring with it the 
happiness they had 
When they had realized their money dream, 
They 
had, in fact, been happier before they made 
their fortunes. 

If you are 
travel, upon 
upon things fot 
doomed to disappointment, for happiness is 
a state of mind. It may be found in a hovel 
or in the poorhouse ; it may be found in the 
humblest environment or in the 
luxuries, but money has never yet been able 
The fact that 
there is more discontent, more unhappiness 


been dreaming of. 


happiness was farther off than ever. 


depending upon leisure to 


circumstances, upon money, 


inere happiness, you are 


midst of 
to purchase it for anyone. 


among the rich than among the poor, proves 
the truth of this. 

Nor has anyone ever found happiness by 
pursuing It. Those who do catch up with 
the joy car wear a mask of gaiety to hide 
their unhappiness from those who follow. If 
you want happiness, stop chasing it and 
work it up from the inside; for, as Charles 
Wagner, the author of “The Simple Life,” 
says, “Joy is not in things, it’s in us.” 





Joy, happiness, is the product of right 
thinking and right acting; and there is not 
a human being in the world who cannot be 
happy by complying with the law that pro- 
It is a product that comes 
No one 
ever found happiness who did not manufac- 
ture it for It is a product of ou 


thoughts, ot our acts, of ¢ 


duces happiness. 
back to us from what we send out. 


himself. 


ur mental attitud 
towards others. 
Unselfish service will prove to be one 
the greatest of happiness producers. A little 
bit of happiness comes from every good 
deed, every loving thought, every helpful 


thing you do, from all unselfish service, 


from the practice of honesty, integrity 


virtue, doing the simple kindly things all of 
us can do. 

In a word, simplicity means happiness 
There are in the simple life infinite ly greater 
possibilitic¢ s of effectiveness, of ethciency, 
usefulness, of happiness than in the 


plex lives of the rich. To enjoy what 


have; to be glad every day and every hou 
of life for the privilege of ing, for tl 
chance to make good, the opportunity f 
self-expression, self-development, _ self-er 
largement, the chance to serve o fe 
men, to be of use in the world—herein wil 
we find real happiness 

Christ said: “The kingdo f heaven is 
within *you.” So also is the kingdom of 


happiness. 
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Should a Woman Marry Beneath 


OQ 


Her ? 








(Continued from page 406.) 


his social inferior he will probably have 


little cause to be ashamed of her: 
as suc h a man often does, he looks tor quali 
ties of head and heart in his 
little 


faded away. 


need fear when the glamour o 
romance has 

With a 
ferent. She cannot 


ries to he own |e vel. 


woman, however, it is very dif 


raise the man she mat 


his, with all the sacrifices such a social fall 
must mean to her. She will leave a world 


to which she has always been 


for one of which she knows nothine prob 
ably, and with which she i 


Many of the 
friends who have 


sympathy. 


made up her 


and if, 


( hoi eC. he 
I 


She must descend to 


accustomed 


quite out of 
relatives and 
world will 
probably turn cold shoulders to her She 


is déclassée; they can’t know her any longet 


She must submit. te 


adapt herself as best she an to her new and 
If she clings, 


unfamiliar environment 


is but natural, to her old refinements, s 
will soon find herself shunned by her new 
associates as a woman wl puts on airs 
who is “too bie for her es,” so to spe ak, 


thus having to sutier a s¢ nnd and greate! 


humiliation. 


Thus it is that, while a man may marry 
his “social inferior” with a fair prospect 
fo a successful union, a wv n who ! 
descend to her husband's leve h all tl 
sacrifices and humiliations it involves, runs 
a great risk of disaster when she ventures 


to marry beneath her. 
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THE IDEAL SUPPER FOR CHILDREN © 


# cn The foods for supper which delight and 
Bae satisfy and yet do not tax digestion are 
Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat. 
a a Just think of that. Two great cereal foods | 
fs. which have nourished the nations for ja 

' centuries, cooked by a wonderful 
“explosion” process which makes them 
more nutritious, more enticing, more easily 
digested than ever. | 
No cooking, no trouble. You buy Puffed | 
Rice or Puffed Wheat all ready to eat, with >, 
; 
hot or cold milk. Get a packet of each to \) 
prove which your family prefers. . 


Puffed Puffed ~ 
Rice ” Wheat 


The foods shot from guns 








eady to serve 
y 








. J 
The wonderful process of shooting rice and 
wheat from guns is described on the packets. 


Guaranteed by 
* QUAKER OATS LTD.. London, E.C.2. 
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This corner of Vimmy’s 
home radiates an old-world 
atmosphere in the reflec- 
tions from burnished brass 
trays and candlesticks which 
are kept bright with 
a minimum of effort. 


A corner of Vimmy’s bright home. 


] RASS ornaments and fixtures, such as water taps 
and door handles, are kept clean and shining 
easily and economically with Vim. Vim doesn't 
scratch ; it gives a smooth, even shine. 
Brassware is only one of the many things Vim will 
clean and polish. It is equally good for copper and 
tin, and is especially good for hardware saucepans, 
enamel jugs, earthenware bowls. It makes useful 
things ornamental, inasmuch as they adorn a room, 
whether it be bedroom or bathroom, sitting-room 
or kitchen scullery. 


VIM DOES NOT ROUGHEN THE HANDS. 


IN 4 Z Of all 


SPRINKLER-TOP CLEANSER GPOLISHER) Grocers, Stores. 
CANISTERS Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 







FOR METAL. 
WOODWORK, 
TILES enc 





LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, 
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PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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The Value of an Idea 


Y DEAR READERS,—When we 
see a particularly striking new 


advertisement poster or hear of 

some original undertaking, we involuntarily 

“What a good idea!” 

secretly, I think, we sometimes feel slightly 

annoyed that the simple and effective idea 

vas not ours. Why didn’t we think of it? 
It is a great gift—the gift of having ideas 
and one rare enough to be sure of recog 


nition. 


exclaim : and 


In 1915 a very wonderful idea was born. 
By then, unfortunately, it had become clear 
that the war would leave behind it large 
numbers of men whose wounds would pre 
vent them from ever being well and stron; 
again. What was to be 


done for them? 


As a nation we have the reputation of not 
looking ahead, of waiting till the emergency 
is on us to meet it. But in thi 
one looked ahead. foresaw the 
housing shortage and realized that comfort 
able homes ought to be provided, at any 
rate, for those who were looking after the 
country’s interests instead of their own, and 
losing their health in the process. How 
could it be accomplished? “War charities 

abounded, and although money was being 
poured out genero isly, to add another direct 
appeal to the 
have been 


case some 


Someone 


voiced would 
undertaking No 
an idea Sir Oswald 
evolved the scheme to build homes 
disabled ex 


many a ready 
al hazardou 
Someone had Stoll] 
Wherein 


ervice men could live with thei 


—— 
= 


OF HELPERS,~ 








$00 








Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 














families at a rental within the compass of 
their slender income and obtain for them- 
on the spot, the 
treatment necessary to their well-being and 


: 
selves, after-care and 


comfort; and to this end he designed and 
issued the well-known War Seals, for sale 
at one halfpenny each, thus putting withi 
the reach of everyone the 

n the building of War Seal 
Mansions. No doubt many rea lers of THI 
QUIVER did their bit in this way, and yet 


privilege ol 


having a share 1 


may never have had the opportunity of see 
ing the homes they helped to provide, and 
they will probably be interested to hear of a 
visit I paid the other afternoon. Certainly 
[ found the story that Mr. Roberts, the 


secretary, unfolded to me—the story of a 


fine idea finely carried to completion—most 
moving and enthralling. 
No Further Public Appeal 

It must be admitted that it is as refresh 


ing as it is rare to be told that no furthe1 
public appeal for money is to be made—du 
to the wise foresight whereby provision of 


lirection. O} 


inestimabl 


funds is assured from anothet 

course, the movement had the 
advantage of Sir Oswald Stoll’s generosity 
behind it. He not only gave the sites fon 
the flats, but paid every penny ol the cost 
of administration, so that the proceeds fron 
the sale of War Seals 


went without 


and from donation 


any deduction to the purpose 


for which the mone was raised In thi 
:dvertisement, 


age of the cult of particu 


larly in the newspapers, the wonderful thing 
is that in the matte: 
| 


of publicity so much 
has been done by personal recommendatio1 
of people who adopted the cheme ane 
worked for it as thetr bit of special service 


But, on the other hand, it must be conceded 





THE QUIVER 





that the advertisement generously accorded 
to it by Sir Jesse Boot in all his chemist 
shops up and down the country, and by the 
principal 
stations, 


thei 
the 


railway companies on 


brought the scheme before 


public in an exceptionally thorough way. 


It “caught on,’’ 


and enthusiasm for it 
ie British Isles. 
the 


Seal 


spread beyond tl 

It is a far cry from dun 
Wat 
pile, to the sun-baked cotton 
Berar, in Central India. An 
Englishwoman on leave caught the prevail- 
War Seal 


friends in India by what 


streets of 
Fulham, where Mansions make a 
dignified 
markets of 


enthusiasm for the schem«s 


ing 
and so inspired he 


told 


local collection of funds, until, at last, even 


’ 


she them of it that they organized a 


the native coolies taxed themselves half an 
anna on each bale ot raw cotton they 
brought to market, and so raised over 
£2,000 for the soldiers in Blighty. 
Here -And There 

In order fully to appreciate the value 


of War Seal 
lot of the 
without, 


Mansions, let u 


mpare the 
disabled man | 


within its walls and 


The man incurably vounded is often 


urged by the authoriti to remain in ho 


pital, for they know that on the spot i 


\nd 


lim Is done 


every appliance that can help him 


everything that they can do for 
But he is separated from wife and hom: 


he is first and last and all the time the 
invalid in the oppressive atmosphere of 
illness. There is nothing to stimulate h 


interest or vive him 


new and hopeful out 


look; and the sad fact is that in the maypority 
of cases the ho pital en man flickers out, 


Or pr rhap he leave ho pital and voes 
to his hom too often, alas! a home in a 
lum It is still necessary to attend the 
hospital for treatment, and thither he pr 
pels himself in h once or twi N 
week and wait the weary wait which seem 
inevitably onnected wit the Out patient 
Department But let ou imagine that a 


pell of tog ae ends, or that a day 


comes 


when the journey to the hospital and_ the 


sub equent tati lt re more than the man 
can tacs ble lecide not to vo—and who 
can blame h B het vertne 
le throu mi n e treatm 
~~ ‘ 1 thie n 
whi ha I} a W sea 
Mansi i] ( 
chair, ke ‘ litt p to 
to find 1 h n 
ll ow ithe ile keep nd eache 





his own front door. He ent 


with a coat rack, al d arge enough to 
used as a lounge; this lead to the liv 
room with commendably | vindows 
that leads into the n I edroom There 
is another bedroom, and_ theré aom 
interesting kitchen, Lhe b 
room in one. This combination sounds 
volutionary and n pe ] 1 ve, 
it is sO spacious and wi pl: 1. witl 
vas-cooker, its stove, its copy] | 
fully fitted bath, , 


\mericans ay, conceal 


»y the Hap kitchet ab 
excite admiration \ ‘ | nt 
al-bin, which can be fill 
trom the ganeway out le | parate 
lavatory from. the ‘ 
further evidence of v 
pla n There P P 
are htted | | 
leum, blinds and p 7 
Lrec \nd the 4 1 
without ¢ ra I 
Bu iat ] : 
( ! cCVel ( t 
1 aly 1y l thre 
{ ible j olve 
| © beautifully f 
re hich 6 
he } 
! it it 
‘ ) 
ive fhim tre ie 
hum » note i 
love mn | bee 
much comt t I 
ible Phere is a ole 
earn » walk f 
on th f] ( CX 
rent ili 
hine-re , 
ited dt 
icl wiate t} 
hel acl nen ‘ 
7 it t \ } 
like to practise i rac 
» undisturbed and 
1 found a man 
id boue!] i | 
[ had | ‘ read 


Christmas at War Seal Mansions 
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Rinso | 
Makes 
Light 
Work of a 
Heavy Wash— 


Sey, it makes the clothes clean and sweet 
ZZIPASSwithout any bother or exertion. 
— The size of the wash makes no 
¥/ difference to Rinso—nor need it 
make any difference to you, for 
Rinso will do the work for you. 


Rinso not only saves you the trouble 
of boiling the clothes, but it protects 
your health. Why wear yourself 
out on wash-day when Rinso will do 
the washing—in cold water, while 
yousleep? Try the easy Rinso way. 


ae 


=? SIMLOT. 
14 MOS 


a 


This is the simple Rinso way. Prepare the Rinso as 

directed on the packet. Soak the clothes overnight : 

rinse and hang to dry in the morning. That's all! 
SOLD IN PACKETS (TWO SIZES) EVERYWHERE 


By all Grocers, Stores, Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 


RINSO saves a 


scuttle of coal 


== [NSO 


THE COLD WATER WASHER 
R 149—23a R.S.HUDSON LIMITED, Liverpool, West Bromwich, london, 








A Special Sachet Gift. 


With each 6 and 12 cake box (Toilet 
and Bath Size) of Price’s Renowned 


Old &nglish 


ener Soap 


we are enclosing a novel and pleas- 
ing gift in the form of 
A PERFUME SACHET 
containing genuine Lavender flowers. A 
delightful and useful souvenir, obtainable 
when purchasing ag next box of Price's 
renowned Old English Lavender Soap. 
N. B.—Shoul i there be no Sachet in your 
id portic n of the pap er lining with the 
re d-. an d-wi te seal attached for tastening tc 
Price's Soap Co. Lid. Lever House, Black- 
friars, E.C.4, who will rectity the omission, 











C. BRANDAUER & CO.’S 
CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS 


SEVEN PRIZE 
ME 


DALS. 















nor Spurt, 
points 





to the Works, Birmingham. 


These Series of 
Pens Write as 
Smoothly as a 
Lead Pencil 

Neither Scratch 


being rounded 
by a Special Process. 
Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 
If out of Stock, send 10}d. in Stamps direct 











THE PIONEER SOCIETY. FOUNDED 


The ‘ARETHOUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25 ,000 


(Received to date £ 12,000) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's s Work. 


10,000 Boys have been sent tothe Royal Na avy ar rcantile Marine 
9,000 Boys have | been trained for Civil e mployment and Emigration, 
1,100 Boys and Girls ntained 





no 

Patrons—THEIR MAJBSTIES THE KING AND Ot JEEN, 

President(—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chatrman and Treasurer—C. FE. MALDEN, ESQ., M.A 

Deputy-Chairman—F,. H. CLAYTON, ESQ. 

Chairman of Shif Committee—HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esg 

Foint Secretaries—H. BRISTOW WALLEN and 

—— G. COPELAND. 
Cheques, &¢., shoula be maae paya 


The Shaftesbury Homes & *Arethusa’ Training Ship 


164 Shaltesbary Avenue London, W.C.2, 
CE-ADMIRAL ae LIONEL HALSEY says:—"/ have 
et... seen the * > ssailoas a" ex ed, 


























Trouble 
& Temper 
oeee “ss Se 
[Ko LY N iO S 
DENTAL CREAM. J} 











: IMPERIAL HOTEL: 
RUSSELL LONDON: 


: SQUARE 
a 


H 1000 Rooms fitted H. & C. Water. * 7 lo . 
ge Bath and Breakfast from ... 














© “Pylitna” Powders 


harmless; taken in a little warn 
milk or water remove the causes 


& speedily cure or prevent attack 
M.D. (Lond f zr more QUICK 
teficiuent Aan usua re 


Ot all Chemists Pylitna, Farringd 
k I E.¢ 


order w ’ innot de 29 and 56/- box, 
corrected y external re The Cost g ra Cure, ar 




















OURNVILLE CocoA 





“a 

HOW TO MAKE DELICIOUS DRINKING CHOCOLATE | 
WITH BOURNVILLE COCOA 

For a large cup put into a saucepan a level dessert-spoonful of | 

Cocoa and an equal amount of sugar (or more to taste) with | 

half a cup of water. When BOILING add half a cup of cold | 

milk BOIL again for one minute. 


“ ” 
See the name (adbury on every piece of Chocolate. 


Whisk, and serve hot. | 














THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





Mr. 


programme to me 


a few weeks before Christmas, and 


Roberts outlined a cheery 


In the large gymnasium a stage is erected 


by the Coliseum carpenter On Christmas 


Eve Lady Stoll provides at her own expenss 
a party, to which every man, woman and 
child in War Seal Mansions is_ invited. 


Upon arrival each man and his wife is re 
shaking 


to each an envelope containing 


ceived by the hostess, who, after 


hands, gives 


seasonable good wishes and a ten shilling 
note. \ festive tea provided, while 
upstairs in the board-room Father Christ 


mas presides amongst the ch Idren in person 


and distributes gilts, pec lly selected and 


provided by Lady Stoll, ft 


m a Christma 


ree, Which is sent by Lord March from the 
Goodwood covert Later in the evening all 
the “stars” available in London come and 
give of their best n < first-rate variety 


entertainment to the en War Seal family 


I do not want to convey the impression 
that all is jov and eladness here. It would 
be utterly false r} havoc of war is 
poignantly pre ere is suffering within 
these wal s, the heroism of brave men that 
13 no longer noised abroad, and the every 
lay courage of wom who see their men 
woken, and stand by them through thick 


ind thin. But a cert 
the realization that, at any 


| 


e a 


atisfaction lies in 
rate, all that can 
the best 
ot the 
men pavy- 


ne 


to help is beine done in 


On to think 


Waiting-list and of 


names on the 


ing high rents for other commodation in 
squalid surroundings \nd one cannot help 
thinking that much of the money spent on 


l 


elaborate, but 


memorials sh 


not always beautiful, war 


muld ave een 


1 
devote d to the 


erection of milar man 


for those whom 


the war maimed. Would those whom the 


memorials commemorate have given theit 
Winged Victory 


votes for a or a weeping 


woman in stone. or f peaceful homes for 
their surviy comrade 
Fire Fund’s Fine Start 

\s I write, the Fire Fund about three 
weeks old, and it ha ed £85 14s. 6d 


more than I collected for it duri 


I ring the whole 
of last winter. This j plendid, and I have 
great hopes now that S100 and more will by 
subscribed. Wher e bkebruary numb: 


ippears there are t quite three cold 
months ahe id. ind evi nth ] he ir ol 
more needy peopl » please make 1T¢ 
that all th ates are filled by continuine 
your kind gifts until the w irm days of 
spring. I canno: ¢! k e1 h all who 


have already responded so generously to 


my appeal, and | am as grateful for all 
their kind words of appreciation and en 
couragement as for their money. 
This is an extract from one of the first 
letters of acknowledgement to come in: 
‘Oh how I wish when you are sitting by 
your fire you could just know and feel ever so 


little of the happiness you have given us two 


lovely warm fires f ever so long; oh, I di 
thank you so much. My heart is so full of 


ratitude. My cellar was just empty.” 


A Conspiracy of Kindness 
But it wa 
that rolled 


s not only money for the coal: 


up I received money fo1 
pecially sad for addresses 


other 


Case requests 


where parcels ol and useful 


be 


clothing, of 


erocery 
would Christmas, 


ot 


things 


velcome at 


offers friendship, of maga 


zines and books, requests for lists of workers 
with a view to Christmas shopping, and a 
veritable shower of offers of warm coats 
in response to my appeal on behalf of the 

Private Typist.’”’ But there was not one 
offer too many [It was a glorious oppor 
tunity for me to supply our many needy 


friends with a warm wrap for the winte1 
the kind QUIVER readers were only anxiou: 
to send the garments where they were most 


and the consequence is that numbers 


have been made 





happy and com 








H 
coat | 
\ shoes, st in i 
frock n alp raincoat, warm shawl, bed 
ks, books, etc., f my sister. I am so grate- 
ful to you and all of the for their kindness 
And this from one who is recovering from 
a CVCT?¢ perat } 

I hay rec ved a lovely parcel f clothing 
from Miss S., to whom you so kindly mentioned 
my need. I do thank vou both so much I feel 

) mforted to have these warm things.” 
rhe was also a splendid response to my 


appt al for 





the invalid who asked for crochet 
cotton and boo! \lfred Martin writes 
I have had several lots of books from anony- 
mous readers of THE QuIvER, and as I cannot 
W ind thank them, this is to let you know 
I got them safe a1 t nvey my thanks. The 
books are a great boon. I am extremely grate- 
ful to all wh nd them to me.” 








THE QUIVER 
The kind offer of 
perfect condition was 
PHE QUIVER and accepted on behalf of one 
hard 


living; by this means 


a knitting-machine in 

made by a reader of 
who is having a struggle to earn a 
it is hoped that shi 


orders and 


will be able to carry out more 
enlarge het 
Another 


gratefully accepted by a 


Connexion, 


reader offered a cot, which wa 


poor mother who 


had just had a baby. It is quite amazing 


how every appeal finds a sympathetic ea1 
] 


\ sewing class of twenty-five girls were in 
spired by their mistress to 


"a lopt * three 


poor families and send them a Christma 
surprise in the form of a parcel of dolls, 
scrap books, and children’s clothes 


Another reader 


asked for a poor mothe 
with a new baby to befriend And over and 
above the conspiracy of kindness in which [ 


that there 
ff which T shall probably 
of this, I have 
letter 
written from one of our QUIVER friends to a 
‘ Helper,” 


for a beautiful oil-stove, a | 


was privileged to share, I know 
is as much again 

never hear. As an instance 
just by the merest chance seen a 
which thanks her in one breath 
bottle, 
duck—three delightful gifts to an 


ot-watel 
and a 
Thus all the time 


invalid. and all the vear 


through beautiful and thoughtful friend hip: 


are transforming lonely and grey lives into 


something happier and more hopeful : 


Two New Workers 

[ am adding two 1rew workers to my list. 
and both offer very useful ware Miss ¢ 
who is de pe ndent o1 a a 1] pension, make 
underwear—I am told vei 
is the maker of baskets referred to above 
I have seen his work and can testify to its 
excellence He will gladly 
list on application. 


upply price 


Anonymous Gifts 


The following gifts are most gratefully 
acknow ledge d: 

Save the Children Fund: M. A. G., £2 

Dr. Barnardo's: M. A. G., 108.3; L. W. G., 


10S. 
S.O.S. Fund: H. A 
Staffs (for Mrs. b.), 10s 


truly (for typist), 5s.; Petite, 10s.; M. E. H., 
£1 10S. 

Society for Lad n Reduced Circumstance 
S. R. Thirsk, «s. 


Children’s Country THolid 
Friend, /1. 
Sa 


ty Fund: A 
( Fund: A 


al QuiveR Reader, ss. 6d.; A 
JUIVER Reader, 


Marlboro’, 2s. 6d A friend, 


£2; An Old Maid, Hammersmith. fi; K. ov 
£3; M. A. G., 10 A Constant Reader, cs 
Anon., £5 

I have a long list of corre pond nts th 
month : 


Miss Cook, Mrs. Newla M Florence 
Kkdwards, Mis Dudley Flet » M Ethel 
Wharton, Miss McAdam, M \ Mr 
\\ 1, Mrs. Leech, Mrs. ¢ ( M | 
mdge, Mr. Alfred Martin, M \ 1) 
Mi Brooker, Miss Dap i ,M 
Kirby, Miss Cull, Miss Stott, M lest M 
\\ 1, Miss W.. Britt , M | M. H 
Miss Field, Miss Thor oo Ox] 
Mrs. Wilson, Miss EK. Brett, R I A. Si 
Miss Forsyth, Mr. Mit _ mM Par , M 
and Miss Jobson, M Bartleet, M Bower 
Mrs. Kimmins, Signal | ( Hill, Mz 
Macintyre, Mrs. Webb, M I ( Hi 
Miss Ada Scarbor h, M RB . M 
Rountree, Miss H. Lew \l Str , M 
A. K. H. Johnson, Mr N Ison NI \\ 
Williams, Mrs. MecDonal M John, M 
Duvall, Miss Whyte, Mi M 1 Crook, M 
Kathleen Fawkes, M | ] the. M 
Isa M. Watson, Mr. J. | | » Mz | 
end, Mi Rarlow, M1 \ , M H 
Miss Crowther, Mr. ] W. ( M kK 
Whitehead, Miss Stat M Perry, M 
Kennedy, Mr S] = \ Jack \M 
Dolly Robinson, M1 ( t | M 
Sherlock, Mi Ferg \I (*. Miller, M 
I. Kent, M1 Maish, M \ \l _M 
M. W. Brown, Miss Corl \l Jayne, Mr 
kkdwards, Mr Miller, M | , M 
Coombs, Miss (¢ Kor vy, M i 1M 
Cann, Miss Quincey, M \t Mrs. ¢ 
Mrs. Rushworth, M ( , M | _M 
| yte, Miss | iH . - I th, M 
Smallwood, Miss BR. ‘J \ | lv R 
don, Miss Shirley, M1 | M Drew 
Miss Alice M. Swin Miss H M 
KEdith Carson, Mi ( \ L) 

Mr Crowthe1 M 1 \l 

Mi oe ae 1 \l M 

| ker, Mi RB. HT. ¢ 

Wharton, M ] I M 
Hfunter, Mi s M I \ H 
ton, M Dor MM | 

Miss Laura Mercer, A. M 

M London, N. K | M 
Winifred Bull, Mr ( \l 
Vallance Mi ernede, M ) , M 
| A. Robinson, M | ( M 
A. E. Clark, Mi ( og, M i Mr 
Armstrong, Mi Beat M Fit 
Gerald, Miss Nevill, M t t M 
Mary Lindsay, Mr Gree \ I eae 
Nina Stephenson-Browne, M ley, M 
,. M. Claril M \ \ \ 
lindlay, Mr Forrest, ‘J \I 

} Mi Dd. Call M l I 

£ t Wi Mi IR Nl ] \ 
H t Miss | x \l \ M 
Gask, Miss M. Ek. Hamil I kK I 
Harland | Hi MI ( M N 
\lexander, Mr S 1 H M H 

n Mis Butler M S \I (nn 
( ller, M M 

\\ il ( Csp 
names very distinctly, ar | M ( 
M >» OI n ( he 
Is in sending ana its 

Vu 
| rURGEON. 























Her 
Crowning Glory 


N these davs of fancy dress balls the 
woman with beautiful hair scores 
heavily over her less fortunate, or less 
careful, sister. A chance to let down her 
hair often reveals unsuspected beauties in 


A Comparatively Plain Woman. 


How often one hears it said, “I never 
thought X was pretty till IT saw her 
with her hair down.” And every woman 
knows the 





Secret Satisfaction 


of having a gift which, though not alwavs 
displayed to its fullest extent, can be relied 
on to inspire surprised admiration when 
it is given a chance to appear. But 
beautiful hair is 


Not a Matter of Luck, 


it is a matter of incessant care, and, still 
more, of the choice of a really good 
shampoo, Nothing makes the hair so 
brilliant, soft, and rippling as shampoo- 
ing it with a teaspoonful of 
granules, It brings out unsuspected lights 
in the dullest hair, and gives to naturally 
pretty hair an incomparable 
sheen. 


stallax 


burnished 
Besides this, it is really good for 
the hair, and makes it delighttully crisp, 
Wavy, and easy to do up, even 


Directly after a Shampoo. 


Stallax Granules are stocked by every 
chemist in the United Kingdom. 


= 























No excuse 
for a bad 
complexion now 


Mercolized Wax is now on sale 
in 2/- jars! No longer need 
expense debar you from enjoying 
the perfect complexion that is 
every woman's heritage, for 
every woman has a_ beautiful 
skin underneath the old worn 
out and discoloured outer one. 
Now you, too, may employ the 
secret to which so many of our 
famous beauties attribute their 
perfect complexion. Mercolized 
Wax dissolves away the old dry 
skin, leaving behind the new 
healthy complexion, and with 
the old discoloured skin all the 
wrinkles and blemishes — dis- 
appear. Surely but almost im- 
perceptibly, Mercolized Wax 
completes its wonderful trans- 
formation, till in about ten days’ 
time you find yourself rejoicing 
in the perfect complexion you 
have always sought. Any 
Chemist can supply you with the 
new 2/- size. Be sure it is 


MERCOLIZED 


WAX—2- a jar. 


























The Husband who 
Stays at Home 


ARRIED life, in cases where the hus 
band stays at home, can be all that 
is most jolly and amusing and com- 

panionable. Or it can be—a fiasco. 

The hard part is that it really isn’t nearly 
so much a question of virtue 
the other, as of quite other 
kinks of temperament in 
particularly righteous sometimes score most 
unfairly over the just! 

It is the easy-going, I 
people who are best fitted by nature for a 
scheme of life in which the husband stays at 
home fitted, that is, from the 
of view of married happiness. 


; on Way or 
things 


which the no 


1 1 } 
perhaps rather 1azy, 


best 


Too Good a Housekeeper! 

A few years ago a bachelor of inde- 
pendent means, with no need to earn | 
own living, but finding hi 
hobbies of various was living very 
happily with an aged mother. The mother 
was not nearly such a cultured person a 
the son, but they found congeniality 
interest in the fact that they were both such 
excellent housekeepers! 
well as the mother 


occupation in 
kinds, 


The son knew 
what bacon ought to 
cost to a halfpenny, and just which w 

best shop to buy it at. 

The old mother died, and the son, fe 
ing lonely, promptly married a prett 
of three and twenty. Within a few n 
a lawyer had to draw up a sepa 
agreement ! 

It wasn’t that the husband was bad ter 
pered or even exactly mean He would 
certainly have always 
wife, and if ever he had become a father 
he would have been a devoted one. But he 


} h fi) 
T mu 


een 


was such a very 1 sekeeper he w 
at home all day, and his wife sim} 
couldn’t stand it! She herself was quite 


good manager, but knowing that he wa 

well-to-do she naturally didn’t see why 

should put herself to great trouble to 

a penny here or twopence there on t 

weekly bills So the lives of two peop! 

probably each qu I nt 
were wrecked 


One tumb] ng D k that tl Wil 


From a Wife’s Point 
of View 


By E. Vaughan-Smith 


husband stays at h ought careft 
avoid is the interruption habit. 
It is so temptingly ¢e: when 
n red husband is \v é Y 
1 ) € into th V or 
stan to elp with ( 1 
idvice over the small p1 
l course or ri ] 1) ) 
LINK ere s too I | 
take bab out 5s s 
1 Or would h 
and puttil ina n 
After all, when D 
often does no eem to be 
vi ] { H 
ing a ci a te I 
difference b 
But it 
ay ens ( 
he da CS} < 
ed 
Ch t t 
b ire the in 
A \ S 
band ys s at 
\ l pl | WOrTK 
l€ ) h W 
any such a hus! | 
e an ( 
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washing up, can 
baby Oh r 
he wife o ea 
t Tie S rT 
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vard to all day 
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' | Lady Pamela’s |. | 
1 : Letter : 
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EAR COUSIN DELIA,—Do you _ not 
think that a good many people nowa 

days forget that courtesy costs nothing ? 

They push and hustle through life, snatching 
the best of everything for themselves, quite for- 
getting that it is the little acts of kindness and 
consideration for others that lend savour to life. 
Standing in one of our big stores a few days 
ago, I was quite horrified to see well. dressed 
men and women elbowing and struggling to get 
first into the lift, as if their very life depended 
upon it. There was room and to spare for all, 
and yet all that unseemly scrambling took place 
We are getting altogether too offhanded nowa 


days. Young peuple stroll into meals late, with 


out hardly a word of apology, and in other little 


wavs show a deterioration in manners. VParents 
nust bestir themselves, for after all it is in 
the home that lesson f self-restraint and of 


urtesy and consideration for others are best 
rnt. Children are imitative little creatures, 
and if they see their parents always kind and 
considerate to subordinates and courteous to 


equals, they are helped to form a true estimate 


f the importance of ich matters. Do you 
not agree with me al t thi Yours ever, 
PAMELA 


Answers to Correspondents. 





Lady Pamel. readers of THE QUIVER 
will writ , and she will have muci 
a) y ° se e 
Preasure im answerin er ieifers am 3 s 
column. 

CURE FOR SUPERFLUOUS FHA \ Business Girl 

Glasgow).—-The only permanent cure is ele 


trolysis, but you can use a ce pilatory to remove 
a strony growth. If the hair is fine and down, 
it is best to use a bleaching fluid, which renders 
the hair almost invisible and also checks its 
further growth 


CHILDREN UNDERWEAI Robin (Neweastl 
m-Tyne).--You certain! ight mot to have t 
buy your children new uderclothing as often 
as you d It vets hard wear ou would | 
Well advised t btain ly mn { 

I th 
an Moroughly recor ( I f l th 








make you can get such dainty little garments 
for children’s wear. Another great advantage 
is that when the children outgrow a garment 
you can send it back to the makers and they 
will increase its size to meet the needs of its 
quickly growing little wearer. This is a great 
advantage, for it is so trying to have to dis- 
card perfectly id underclothing because the 
children have grown out of it. 


PRESENT FOR A MAN. Pegasus (Acton).—Yes, 
I quite agree that it is often difficult to find 
a suitable present for a man. However, as 
your cousin is going abroad, there will be 
many things he will find acceptable. Have you 
thought of giving him a reliable watch? You 
cannot do better than give him an Ingersoll, 
for they are so strong and keep such excellent 
time. When making a present it is such a con- 
solation to feel certain it will give satisfaction, 
and you will find an Ingersoll watch will un- 
kc ubtedly do this. 


A TALENTED CHILD. Mater (Buxton).—How 
very nice that your little girl is showing signs 
so young of having exceptional artistic talent. 
] her go in for the painting 
competition organised by Messrs. Wright (so 
celebrated for their delightful coal tar soap). 
Your little girl will get great pleasure out of 
colouring the attractive painting-boox, and from 





‘ 
what you tell me I should think she stands a 
, : 


\ good chat winning a prize In any 
case, the effort will occupy part of her free time 
very pleasantly. You will find further particu- 
lat 1 pag X t ssue 


Worried (Elstree) 


AN Erricactous ‘Tonic. 


Personally [ should advise you to give up all 
the different remedies you tell me v« now are 
taking and take a course of Phosferine Chis 
has worked ci wonders in cases similar t 


yours that I can recommend it with confidence. 
Phosterine is obtainable from all chemists, and 


an excellent tonic for anyone feeling ‘* run 
lown.”’ : 
FoR A WINTER FROCK Lassie (Richmond) 
You cannot do better than have your new frock 
cle Lew velvetee! Lhis fabric looks 
Mart on every ision, and lends itself admir- 
| for pracet ind smart frocks. If you write 
Nie 1 | \ ‘ Manchester, they 
La ranye of tterns in the most delight 


wid tl me firm supply really nice 
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soft linings 
veteen—and in colours t 





wanted to line vel- 


tone. 


just what is 


Lost VERSES (Inverness).—-I suggest that 
you write to “T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly 
about the verses of 
plete copy. Many 
swered every week. 


which you require a Com. 


similar questions are en- 
This interesting 
published every Monday at twopence, 


newsagent will supply it. 


paper iS 


and any 


Hint. A. M. B. 
household it is 


In the 
necessary to 


COOKERY 


average 


(Dawlish). 
alwavs 


occasionally have made-up dishes from the re 
mains of joints, eté Personally I always think 
these are made quite tasty and enjoyable when 
a good sauce, s cn as H.P. Sauce, 1S us¢ 1 aS a 


flavouring. If you once try it I am sure you 
will always 
the house. It is 


with freshly coc 


make a point of having a bottle in 
adjunct 


ced meat, chops, steaks, etc. 





welcome 


It is 


CHOICE OF A Car. Autolycus (Penarth). 
a very delightful problem which you have to 


solve, and it is nice to think that after having 
hankered for a motor r for so many vears 
your wish is at last to be gratified. If you 
decide on a Daimler car 1 will never repent 


vour choice, for in addition being attractive 


in appearance, these cars are extremely reliable 


The jovs of motor are many, and with the 


Daimler car one has no fear cf being let down. 


FURNISHING PROBLEMS 
You are right to attach so much 


Alnwick) 


importance to 





floor coverings They form the background for 
furniture, and much of the charm of a well 
furnished ro depends on a wise choice of 
‘arpets and rugs. You must go to a reliabk 
firm, and I suggest that Write to Messrs. 


F. H xdgson & Sons, fW Isley R ad, Leeds 
for their catalog If you mention Pitt 
QUIVER they will be pleased to send you helpful 


particulars 


HOUSEHOLD Soar. Queenie (Maidstone).—The 
wonderful Australian soap ‘‘ Preservene ” is just 
what you want It certainly takes the backach« 
uit of washi day, al i beside very 

onomical in lf try it I feel 
vou will alway it in ture, for t 
lightens the housewife’s task in a remarkabl 
way. ‘There is no need on washing day for all 
the tiring rubbing. You put the clothes to boil 
with Preservent ap, and when rinsed they are 


all snow-white 


RELIABLE Maret . Housewite 
It is ! y buy 


Liverpool) 


inferior matches. 
] 





your back. 


You could tell him how injurious i 
. l 


is for a boy of his age Perhaps you could offer 
him some special reward if he does not indulg 
in the habit until he is grown up 


STAINS ON THE FINGERS. Sheila M. (Datchet). 
Cut a lemon in half and dip it in salt and rul 
the stained Chen 
hands well and dry them thor thly. 


fingers with it rinse th 


ARRANGEMENT OF MEALS M. V. M Pai 


ton).—You will be all the better for the re 
arrangement of your meal As you have t 
have a meal of cooked meat ry evening 

would be well advised to have a light lunch 
Bread and cheese, follow 1 fruit, would ¢ 
juite enough. People often do not realise how 
beneficial it is to eat plenty of fruit sananas, 
apples oranges, et ‘ I 








A Pretry HaAnpnac | } o 
You could easily make r friend a prett 
handbag yourself, and sl ll 1 birt 
gift that was made specially f he You car 
get very pretty bag han I marcasit 
and similar materials, and they ar pierce 
so that you can sew them s rely to th 
material. The new metall ril I are very 
fashionable for evening bags, ar you can lit 
it with a soft chi ri Make a littl 
pocket at one side, and on t ther sew a little 
mirror, which you car r twopen 
threepence 

SCHOOL CERTIFICA I.. DD. (Margat It 
immaterial which parent tl health 
tit t 

POMATOES Fok SALAI | R 
Some people dislike tl t bett t 
rel ve it Pl the t l go W 
for a minute or tw vill f t S 
con ft t isil 


ro Wasi CRETONN# Myrtk Bat 


kirst hav all th rtair I l ( 
well shaken out of | ts 1 f loos 
lust het ik thet tw t 
it ld water to which y ‘ 1 har 
ful of common salt Rit ther then w 
them ina i lather t hre 

i} Fina I l = 
them n the ilr t I 

POOR APPETITI Ik M \ ridg 
rt ly th nk ih I t { atl t 
monoton | t litt \t 
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OVER 640 BRANCHES 


CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES 
82 RECENT ST. W.1:112-118 EDCWARE RD.W.2 
IS NEW BOND ST. W.! 


BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY LT? 





My. "G-R-E-E-N’S 
~ | know it's right 


if this name is on 
the packet.” 
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